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Provision  is  made  in  the  estimates  for  within-grade  promo¬ 
tions,  where  the  average  of  the  grade  permits,  on  a  basis  which 
is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  19^1» 
namely,  one  step  for  eligible  employees  in  grades  having  a  minimum 
salary  of  $3,200  or  above,  who,  on  June  J)0,  19^0,  shall  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  promotion  since  June  3O,  193^*  3'^'^  step  for  eligible 
employees  in  grades  having  a  minimum  salary  of  less  than  $3,200,  who, 
on  June  3O,  19^0»  shall  not  have  received  a  promotion  since  June  3O, 
1938.  With  respect  to  certain  of  the  appropriations,  additional 
funds  have  been  submitted  in  ti©  estimates  to  cover  all  or  a  part  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  uniform  plan.  In  other  cases,  no  additional 
funds  have  been  submitted.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  estimates 
contemplate  that  within  the  appropriation  totals,  it  should  bo 
possible  to  provide  by  absorption  for  full  application  of  the  uniform 
promotion  plan. 

The  obligation  schedules  for  all  the  appropriation  headings 
under  which  departmental  and  field  personnel  are  to  bo  paid  show,  in 
the  19^1  column,  the  full  amount  which  it  is  estimated  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  promotions  in  accordance  with  the  basis  outlined  above. 
In  the  instances  whore  additional  funds  ha.ve  been  submitted  for  this 
purpose,  such  additional  amounts  arc  shown  in  the  project  statement 
included  in^^he  explanatory  notes  prepared  by  the  Department  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Where  no  additional 
amount  is  shown  on  the  project  statement  in  the  explanatory  notes  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  entire  cost  thereof  will  be  absorbed. 

The  Department  will  supply  further,  detailed  information  to 
the  Committee  about  this  entire  subject.  Such  information  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  but  time  has  not  permitted  its  completion 
for  inclusion  in  the  mimeographed  notes. 


Project  Statements 


Following  the  cv.stom  of  previous  years, 
for  the  sake  of  sinplicitj^  and  avoidance  of 
confusion,  "Project  Statements"  as  shown  in 
this  hook  in  general  are  limited  to  a  break¬ 
down  of  funds  appropriated  or  allotted  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Department  of  Agriciilture  and  do  not 
generally  include  funds  transferred  from  other 
Departments  or  establishments,  although  the 
latter  are  included  in  the  Budget  expenditure 
schedules  under  the  items  involved. 

The  Project  Statements  printed  in  the 
formal  Budget  and  reprinted  in  the  Subcommittee 
Print  include,  in  addition  to  the  direct  funds, 
projects  dealing  with  f'onds  transferred  from 
other  Departments  —  for  example,  funds  received 
from  such  agencies  as  the  Navy  Department  or  the 
"Veterans'  Administration,  for  the  inspection  of 
moats  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  or  the 
inspection  of  food  and  drug  samples  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  ?/hcre  it  is  desired  to 
examine  a  project  statement  vdiich  includes  such 
transferred  funds,  therefore,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Project  Statements  in  the  Budget 
or  to  the  Subcommittee  Print. 
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Table  1 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Budget  Estimates,  1941,  Compared  v/ith  Appropriations ,  1940  (a) 


Item 

Approp  r  iat  ion 
1940 

Budge  t 

Est  irnate ,  1941 

Increase  or 
Decrease , 1941 

Group  I,  Action  Programs: 

Agricultural  conservation  program  (AAA) 

$499,560,000 

$498,560,000 

-$1,000,000 

Parity  payments  (AAA)  . 

Sugar  Act  of  1937  . 

225,000,000 

47,975,000 

47,975,000 

-225,000,000 

Disposal  of  surplus  commodities: 

Permanent  appropriation  Sec.  32 . 

Annual  appropriation . 

Eederal  Crop  Insurance  Act  . 

92,678,812 
113,000,000 
5,923, 200 

92, 678,812 
80,000,000 
5,528,928 

-33,000,000 
-  394,272 

Ea,rm  Tenant  Act: 

Earm  tenancy  (loans.  Title  l)  . 

40,775,000 

25,000,000 

-15,775,000 

Liquidation  and  management  of 

resettlement  projects  (Title  IY)  .. 

1,987,400 

1,500,000 

-  487,400 

Land  utilization  program  (Title  III) . 

7,423,330 

1,102,500 

-  6,320,830 

Loans,  Relief,  and  Rural 

Rehabilitation  . 

(b) 

161,450,000 

(b) 

(b) 

Raral  Electrification  . 

42, 790,000 

(c)3,200,000 

(c) -39, 590, 000 

Elood  control  (transfer  from  V/ar  Dept.) 

(d)3,000,000 

(d) 

(d) 

Water  Eacilities  Act  . 

500 , 000 

500,000 

-  - 

Cooperative  Earm  Eorestry  Act  . 

Soil  e-.-osion  control  program  . 

300,000 
23 , 720 , 584 

300,756 

20,195,128 

+  756 
-  3,525,456 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  . 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

Total,  action  programs  . 

(f ) 

1,101,633,326 

776,541,124 

-325,092,202 

_ 

(a)  The  1940  appropriations  have  been  revised  to  reflect  transfers  pursuant  to  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plans  I  and  II,  and  other  transfers 
in  the  1941  Estimates.  Eor  details,  see  footnotes  on  subappropriation  table. 

(b)  This  item  provided  in  1940  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939, 
and  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  emergency  relief  appropriation  for 
1941.  The  1940  totals  in  this  table  exclude  this  item. 

(c)  Rural  electrification  loans  to  be  financed  in  1941  by  transfer  from 
Reconstruction  Einance  Corporation. 

(d)  Provided  for  1940  by  J'ar  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act.  Not  included  in 
1940  totals  in  this  table,  since  Budget  Estimate  for  1941  not  available  at  this 
date  (November  30,  1939). 

(e)  Appropriation  of  $119,599,918  made  to  Treasury  Department  for  restoration  of 
capital  impairment  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  March  31,  1939  by  Third 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1939. 

(f)  Excludes  $161,450,000  for  Loans,  Relief,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  and 
$3,000,000  for  Elood  Control. 
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A:-'  jropriation 
"V  ..1940.._. 

Budget 

Bstimate , 1941 

Increase  or 
Decrease .1941 

II,  other  Activities: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  . 

$918,397 

$868,122 

-$50,275 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  . 

268,280 

2o9,000 

+  720 

Office  of  Information  . 

1,971,910 

1,939,950 

-  31,960 

Library  . 

107,970 

105,000 

-  2,970 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

244 , 735 

246,189 

+  1,454 

Payments  to  States  for  agricultural 

exoeriment  stations  . 

6,848, 750 

6,865, 000 

+  15,250 

’  Special  Research  Fund  . 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

-  - 

Extension  Service: 

Salaries  and  eisqjenses  . 

927,864 

884, 654 

-  43,210 

Payments  to  States  for  agricultural 

extension  work  . 

18,470,583 

18 , 536, 083 

+  5  5 ,  50  0 

Office  of  Foreign  Agriculture.! 

Relations  . 

198,396 

196, 566 

+  270 

Weather  Bureau . 

6,422,870 

6 , 878 , 620 

+  455,750 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
di  sease : 

Regular  appropriation  . 

8,300,000 

5,320,180 

-  2,979,820 

Reappropriation . 

4,000, 000 

4,000,000 

-  - 

Other  work  of  Bureau  . 

8,368,712 

8,238,320 

-  130,392 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry . 

721,405 

762,345 

+  40,940 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

5,415,509 

5,049,842 

-  365,667 

Relocation  of  Arlington  Farm  . 

_  _ 

500,000 

+  500,000 

Forest  Service: 

Acquisition  0 f  forest  lands  . 

3,000,000 

1 ,000,900 

-  1,999,100 

Forest-fire  cooperation  . 

2,200,000 

2,200, 540 

+  540 

Cooperative  distribution  of  forest 

planting  stock  . 

100,000 

100,000 

-  - 

Few  England  hurricane  damage  . . 

-  - 

300,000 

+  300,000 

Payments  to  States,  roads  and  trails 
for  States,  and  acquisition  of 

land  from  national  forest  receipts. 

1,811,000 

1,781,000 

-  30,000 

All  other,  including  protection  and 
management  of  national  forests, 

research,  etc . 

14,921,866 

14,975,785 

+  53,919 

Forest  roads  and  trails  . 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

_  _ 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 

Engineering  . 

1,145,269 

1,051,975 

-  93,294 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Q,uarantine  . 

6,199,809 

6,518,000 

+  318,191 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  . 

928,000 

928,000 

-  - 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  . 

6,096,388 

6,166,755 

+  70,367 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics . 

325,085 

325,085 

_  _ 

Enforcement  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 

Act  . 

623,380 

623 , 380 

-  - 

Food  and  Drug  Administration . 

2,707,338 

2,959, 658 

+  252,320 

Beltsville  Research  Center  . 

85,000 

109,450 

+  24,450 

Total,  other  activities . 

114,726,516 

111,100,499 

-  3,626,017 
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Item 


III,  Trust  Funds: 

Forest  Services  Cooperative  v^ork  .. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service: 

Farm  products  inspections 
Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Seafood  inspection  refunds  ....... 

Farm  Security  Administrations 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of 

resettlement  projects  . . . 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation 

Corporation  Funds  . . . 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds  ... 


Total,  trust  funds 


exclusive  of  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  .  . . . . . 

Deduct  rcappropriat ions  included  in 
foregoing ; 

Agricultural  conservation  program  .. 

Sugar  Act  of  1937  . . . . 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  ......... 

Farm  Tenant  Act : 

Title  I  (tenancy  loans)  . . 

Title  III  (submarginal  land  program). 
Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disease  (Animal  Industry) 

Control  of  European  fovi^l  pest 
(Animal  Industry)  . . 

Total,  deductions,  as  above 


Total,  Direct  appropriations, 
foregoing  items  . . . . 


} 

Appropriadion 
1940  ] 

Budget 

Estimate,  1941  ] 

Increase  or 
^  ^  crease, 1941 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

-  - 

144,460 

144,460 

-  - 

29,000 

29,000 

-  - 

1,800,000 

2,000,000 

+$200,000 

2,875,000 

99,000 

2,250,000 

78,500 

-  625,000 
-  20,500 

5,947,400 

5,501,960 

-  445,500 

^a) 

1,222,307,302 

893,143,583 

-329,163,719 

-$70,000,000 
-  16,000,000 
-  500,000 

-  100,000 

+$70,000,000 
+  16,000,000 

+  400,000 

-  775,000 
-  2,445,000 

_  - 

+  775,000 

+  2,445,000 

j  -  4,000,000 

-  4,000,000 

j 

-  5,000 

-  5,000 

„  _ 

-  93,725,000 

-  4,105,000 

+  89,620,000 

! 

1,128,582,302 

889,038,583 

! 

i  -239,543,719 

_ _ 

(a)  Excludes  Ol^l, -750, 000  for  Loans,  Relief,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  and 
$3,000,000  for  Flood  Control. 

(b)  Excludes  0l''^3  ?  000, 000  for  Loans,  Relief,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  and 
$3,000,000  for  Flood  Control. 
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Table  1  (a)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ^ 

Subappropriation  Table  of  Budget  Estimates,  194-1,  Compared  with  Appropriations,  1940 


Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1940 

Budget 

Estima.te,1941 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1941 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETI.RY; 

Salo.rios  . . . . 

Miscellaneous  expenses  . . 

Rent  of  buildings  . .  .....  i  ^  . . 

Total  . . 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR  . . . 

OFFICE  OF  INFORIAITION: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Printing  and  binding  . . 

Total  . . . . 

LIBRilRY  . . . . . . 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS; 

Payments  to  States: 

Hat  eh  Act  . . . . 

Adams  Act  . . . . 

Purnell  Act  . . . . . 

Havi;a.ii  . . . . 

Alaska  . . 

(a) $6l8,210 

(b)  109,110 

(c)  191,077 

$597,620 
105 >000 
165,502 

-$20,590 
-  4,110 
-  25,575 

918,397 

868,122 

-  50,275 

(d)(h)268,280 

269,000 

+  720 

(e)  385,040 
lf)l^586_^870 

353,080 

1,586,870 

-  31,960 

1,971,910 

1,939,950 

-  31,960 

(g)  107,970 

105,000 

-  2,970 

720,000 

720,000 

2,880,000 

60,000 

23,750 

45,000 

2,400,000 

720,000 

720,000 

2,880,000 

70,000 

25,000 

50,000 

2,400,000 

+  10,000 
+  1,250 
+  5,000 

Puerto  Rico  . . . . 

Title  I,  Bankhead" Jones  Act  . 

Total,  payments  to  States.. 

6,848,750 

6, 865, 000 

+  16,250 

Pursuant  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plans  I  and  II: 

(a)  Includes  $21,600  transferred  from  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  $20,590  transferred  from  "Salaries  and  administrative 
expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation";  and  excludes  $5,900  transferred  to 
"Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior". 

(b)  Includes  $1,360  transferred  from  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation",  and  excludes  $500  transferred  to  "Contingent  expenses.  Department 
of  the  Interior','. 

(c)  Excludes  $2,523  transferred  to  "Rent  of  buildings.  Biological  Survey,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior". 

(d)  Excludes  $1,200  transferred  to  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Department 
of  the  Interior". 

(c)  Includes  $6,000  transferred  from  "Salaries  and  administrative  expenses, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation",  and  excludes  $4,000  transferred  to  "Sa,larics, 
Office  of  the  Secrcto.ry  of  the  Interior". 

(f)  Excludes  transfers  of  $4,700  to  "Printing  and  binding.  Public  Roads  Adminis¬ 
tration"  and  $l8,000  to  "Printing  and  binding.  Department  of  the  Interior". 

(g)  Excludes  tro.nsfurs  of  $750  to  "Library,  Department  of  the  Interior"  and 
$500  to  "Library,  Public  Roc.ds  i,.dministraticn" . 

(h)  Includes  tro.nsfors  in  the  1941  Estimates  from  ether  o.ppropriations  as  follows: 

"National  forest  protection  and  management.  Forest  Service"  .......  $1,600 

"Industrial  utilization  of  farm  products  and  byproducts.  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering"  .......  ..............  1,600 

"Enforcement  of  the  Fcdcra.1  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Food 

and  Drug  Administration"  . .  33  <  800 

j  I  ,  '-00 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1940 

Budget 

Estimate , 1941 

Increase  or 
Decrease , 1941 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIiOIMT  STATIONS;  (contd.) 
Salaries  and  expenses ; 

Administration  of  grants  to  States 
and  coordination  of  research  . . . ° . 

$161,735 

$162,939 

+$1,204 

Insular  experiment  stations  .......... 

83,000 

83,250 

+  250 

Total,  s8.1aries  &  expenses.. 

244,735 

246,189 

+  1,454 

Total  , .  i . . .  . . . .  i 

7,093,485 

7,111,189 

+  17,704 

SPECIAL  RESEARCII  FUND  . . 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

-  - 

EXTENSION  SERVICE; 

Payments  to  States: 

Capper-Ket cham  extension  v/ork  . . 

1,480,000 

1,480,000 

Extension  work,  Act  of  April  24,  1939 

203,000 

203,000 

„  _ 

Extension  work.  Section  21,  Bankhead- 
J ones  Act  . . 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

Alaska . . . . . 

21,418 

23,918 

+  2,500 

Puerto  Rico  . . . 

65,000 

128,000 

+  63,000 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work . . . 

4,701,165 

4,701,165 

Total,  Payments  to  States... 

18,470,583 

18,536,083 

+  65,500 

Salaries  and  expenses; 

Administration  and  coordination  of 
extension  work  . . 

(a)  586,416 

554,016 

-  32,400 

Extension  information  . . 

(b)  263,550 

252,540 

-  11,010 

Cooperative  farm  forestry  extension 
vi'-ork  . . . . 

77,2.898 

78,098 

+  200 

Total,  Salaries  £  expenses,,. 

927,864 

884,654 

-  43,210 

Total  . . . 

19,398,447 

19,420,737 

+  22,290 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTUPalL  REL^ITIONS ; 
Salaries  and  expenses  . . . 

(c)  196,396 

196, 666 

+  270 

(a)  Includes  Extension  Service  appropriations  consolidated  in  the  194-1  Estimates  as 
follows:  "General  administrative  expenses",  $126,246,  and  "Farmers'  cooperative 
demonstration  work",  $460,170. 

(^)  Includes  Extension  Service  appropriations  consolidated  in  the  1941  Estimates  as 
follows:  "Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work",  $100,000,  "Agricultural  ex¬ 
hibits  at  fairs",  $85,000,  and  "Motion  pictures",  $78,550  (exclusive  of  $450 
transferred  to  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Socretarj;'  of  the  Interior"  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Act  of  1939  (Plan  II)). 

(c)  Excludes  $98,604  transferred  to  "Salaries  a.nd  expenses,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Department  of  State",  pursuant  to  Reorganization  ii  ct  of  1939  (Plan  II). 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1940 

Budget 

Estimate, 1941 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1941 

bTATHER  BUREAU: 

General  administrative  expenses..*..... 

$145,000 

$147,060 

+62  5  060 

Observations,  warnings,  and  general 
v/eather  service  . . . 

(a)6, 027*870 

6_,_48l_,_56o 

+  453,690 

Total,  salaries  &  expenses. 

6,172,870 

6,628,620 

+  455,750 

Weather  Bureau  Building  . . * 

250,000 

250,000 

-  - 

•«o**«o**«**ee*e*e«(ie 

6,422,870 

6,878,620 

+  455,750 

BUREAU  OF  ANIML  II!DUSTRYs 

General  administrative  expenses  ....... 

170,120 

171,920 

+  1,800 

Animal  husbandry  . . 

802,880 

804,220 

+  1,340 

Diseases  of  animals  . . 

462,000 

466,100 

+  4,100 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disease ; 

Regular  funds  . . . . . 

8,300,000 

5,320,180 

-  2,979,820 

Reappropriation  ................... 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

~  “ 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks  .............. 

475,000 

340,670 

"  134,330 

Hog-cholera  control  . . . . . 

122,000 

113,148 

-  8,852 

Inspection  and  quarantine  . . . 

660,000 

609,410 

-  70,590 

Meat  inspection . . . . 

5,433,000 

5,507,160 

+  74,160 

Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act  . . . 

218,712 

220,692 

+  1,980 

Marketing  agreem.ents  with  respect  to 
hog  cholera  virus  and  serum  ......... 

(b) 

(b) 

Eradication  of  European  fowl  pest  ..... 

5,000 

5,000 

-  - 

Total  .....  0 ...  0  ........  0  .  . 

20,668,712 

17,558,500 

-  3,110,212 

BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY: 

General  administrative  expenses  . 

75,500 

76,340 

+  840 

Dairy  investigations  . . . . 

645^905 

686, 005 

+  40,100 

Total  . . 

721,405 

762,345 

+  40,940 

(a)  Includes  $3,500,000  appropria.ted 
consolidated  with  this  item  in  the 

(b)  Transferred  from  AoA»A,  funds  in 


for  "Airways  weather  service 

1941  Estimates. 

the  amount  of  $30,000. 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

Budget 

Increase  or 

1940 

Estimate, 1941 

Decrease, 1941 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY; 

General  administrative  expenses  4 

(a)  $209>942 

$211,982 

+$2,040 

Arlington  Farm  . . 

49,414 

49,834 

+  420 

Botany . . . . . 

76,635 

76,995 

+  360 

Cereal  crops  and  diseases  ............. 

551,121 

501,040 

-  50,081 

Cotton  and  other  fiber  crops  and 

diseases  . 

424,385 

401,500 

-  22,885 

Drug  and  related  plants  . . 

47,139 

43,700 

-  3,439 

Dry-land  agriculture  . . . 

226,828 

175,720 

-  51,108 

Experimental  greenhouse  maintenance.... 

77,372 

78,212 

+  840 

Fertilizer  investigations  . 

(b)  225,000 

240,525 

+  15,525 

Forage  crops  and  diseases  . . . 

313,450 

300,720 

-  12,730 

Forest  pathology  . 

265,392 

230,760 

-  34,632 

Fruit  and  vegetable  crops  and  diseases. 

1,348,982 

1,254,480 

-  94,502 

Genetics  and  biophysics  . . . 

31,675 

31,675 

-  - 

Irrigation  agriculture  . 

152,674 

125,120 

-  27,554 

Mycology  and  disease  survey  . . 

45,818 

46,998 

+  1,180 

National  Arboretum . . . 

54,587 

54,587 

-  - 

Nematology  . . . . 

48,961 

49,161 

+  200 

Plant  exploration  and  introduction  .... 

(c)  247,682 

225,353 

-  22,329 

Soil  chemical  and  physical 

investigations  . . . 

76,700 

70,400 

-  6,300 

Soil  fertility  investigations  . 

121,622 

122,622 

+  1,000 

Soil  microbiology  investigations  . 

39,854 

40,054 

+  200 

Soil  survey  . . . 

298,708 

275,900 

-  22,808 

Sugar-plant  investigations  . 

330,000 

301,300 

-  28,700 

Tobacco  investigations  . . 

(d)  151,568 

141,204 

-  10,364 

Total  . 

5,415,509 

5,049,842 

-  365,667 

RELOCATION  OF  .iRLINGTON  EXPERIIlffiNT  FARM.  . 

-  - 

500,000 

+  500,000 

(a)  Includes  $75500  transferred  from  "General  administrative  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering"  in  connection  \yith  transfer  of 
"Fertilizer  investigations"  (see  Note  b), 

(b)  Transferred  in  the  1941  Estimates  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering. 

(c)  Includes  $46,749  approprio.tod  under  "Rubber  and  othur  tropical  plants" 
consolidated  with  the  above  item  in  the  1941  Estimates, 

(d)  Includes  $l6,024  appropriated  under  "Plant  nutrition" 
above  item  in  the  1941  Esti-mates. 


consolidated  with  the 


s 


Bureau  arid  Item 


FOREST  SERVICE: 

General  administrative  expenses 
National  forest  protection  and 

management  ...  ..o  .....  . . . . 

Water  rights  . . . . . . 

Fighting  forest  fires  . . 

Private  forestry  cooperation . . 

Forest  management  . . 

Range  investigations  . . . 

Forest  products  . . 

Forest  survey  . . . . . . . 

Forest  economics  . . 

Forest  influences  . . 

Toto.l,  salaries  &  expenses. 

Forest-fire  cooperation . . 

New  England  hurricane  damage  .......... 

Cooperative  distribution  of  forest 

planting  stock  . . 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  no.tiono.l 

forests  . . . . . 

Acquisition  of  lands  from  forest 

receipts - ........................ 

Total,  annual  appropria¬ 
tions,  General  Account... 
Pc'.ymonts  to  States  and  territories 

from  the  national  forests  fund  . . 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona  o.nd 
New  Mexico,  national  forests  fund  ... 
Roads  and  trails  for  States, 

no.tional  forests  fund  . . . 

Coopero.tivo  v/ork . . 

Total  ..................... 

FOREST  ROADS  in®  TRAILS  ................. 


Appropriation 

1940 

Budget 

Estimate, 1941 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1941 

$607s500 

$602,000 

-$5,500 

(a) 12 ^002, 400 
20,000 
100,000 
100,000 
(b)  643,403 
2455935 
664,181 
250,000 
1<-95  295 
139,152 

12,120,485 

20,000 

100,000 

100,000 

607.900 

230.900 
668,200 
250,000 

140.900 
135,400 

+  118,085 

-  35,503 

-  15,035 
+  4,019 

-  8,395 

-  3,752 

14,921,866 

14,975,785 

+  53,919 

2,200,000 
(c)  -  - 

2,200,540 

300,000 

+  540 

+  300,000 

100,000 

100,000 

-  - 

3,000,000 

1,000,900 

-  1,999,100 

71,000 

71,000 

-  - 

20,292,866 

18,648,225 

-  1,644,641 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

-  - 

30,000 

30,000 

-  - 

510,000 

1.000,000 

480,000 

1,000,000 

-  30,000 

23,032,866 

21,358,225 

-  1,674,641 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

-  - 

(a)  Excludes  -^1,600  transferred  in  the  19^tl  Estimates  to  the  Office  of  the  *o 
Solicitor . 

(b)  Includes  $30,000  appropriated  under  "Tropical  forest  experiment  station" 
consolido.ted  vi^ith  the  above  item  in  the  19A1  Estimates. 

(c)  An  appropriation  of  $55000,000  made  for  this  purpose  in  19395  v/hich 
$4,528,802  is  o.vailablo  and  estimated  for  obligo.tion  in  1940. 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

Budget 

Increase  or 

1940  . 

Estimate , 1941 

Decrease, 1941 

BURE.1U  OF  AGRICULTUR/xL  CHEMISTRY 

AND  ENGINEERING ; 

r^r^nr.rnl  ^'HiriivTi  r+. i  vr.  ^  . 

(a)  $105,300 
411,500 

$105,500 

379,906 

+$200 
“  31,594 

Agricultural  chemical  investigations  .. 
Industrial  utilization  of  farm 

products  ■'nd  hyproduc.ts  . 

(b)  189,600 

120,300 

-  69,300 

Agricultural  engineering  investigations 

349,469 

349,669 

+  200 

Naval-stores  investigations  ........... 

89,400 

96,600 

+  7,200 

Total  ..................... 

(c)l,145,269 

1,051,975 

-  93,294 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PL.1NT 

QUARjINTINE  : 

General  administrative  expenses  ....... 

166,280 

166,900 

+  620 

Fruit  insects  . . . 

428,600 

416,124 

-  12,476 

Japanese  beetle  control  . . 

395,000 

397,840 

+  2,840 

Swoetpotato  weevil  control  . . . . 

75,000 

70,400 

-  4,600 

Mexican  fruitfly  control  . . 

160,460 

176,135 

+  15,675 

Citrus  canker  eradication . . . 

13,485 

13,905 

+  420 

Gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  control  . 

375,000 

379,640 

+  4,640 

Dutch  elm  disease  eradication  ......... 

Phony  peach  and  peach  raos-aic  cra.dica- 

500,000 

501,500 

+  1,500 

tion  . . . . 

89,800 

91,520 

+  1,720 

Forest  insects  ........................ 

253,100 

300,000 

255,540 

403,570 

+  2,440 

Blister  rust  control . . 

+  103^570 

Truck  crop  and  garden  insects  . . 

381,580 

370,160 

-  11,420 

Cereal  and  forage  insects  . . 

383,700 

369,740 

-  13,960 

European  corn  borer  control  ........... 

32,939 

28,239 

-  4,700 

Barberry  eradication  . . 

175,000 

176,460 

+  1,460 

Cotton  insects  . . 

Pink  bollviform  and  Thurberia  v/oevil 

144,544 

145,524 

+  980 

control  . . . 

(d)  909,608 

527,920 

-  381,688 

Bee  culture  . . . 

83,000 

83 , 460 
182,540 

+  460 

Insects  affecting  mo.n  and  o.nimals  ..... 

181,500 

+  1,040 

Insect-pest  survey  and  identification  . 

154,790 

155,730 

+  940 

Foreign  parasites  ..................... 

38,000 

38,100 

+  100 

Control  i nvestigations  ................ 

Insecticide  and  fungicide  investiga- 

07,518 

67,778 

+  260 

tions  . . 

134,984 

136,174 

+  1,190 

Transit  inspection  .................... 

44,059 

44,559 

+  500 

F oreign  plant  quaro.nt iiics 

680,000 

683,080 

+  3,080 

Certification  of  exports  .............. 

31,862 

31,862 

603,600 

•.  — 

White-fringed  beetle  control  .......... 

+  603,600 

Total  ................. _ 

6,199,809 

6,518,000 

+  318,191 

(a)  Excludes  $7>500  transferred  to  "General  administrative  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Plo.nt  Industry"  in  connection  v\fith  transfer  of  item  "Fertilizer  investigations" 
in  the  19^rl  Estimates. 

(b)  Excludes  $1,600  transferred  to  Office  of  the  Solicitor  in  the  1941  Estirao.tos. 
P  (c)  Excludes  $225,000  for  the  item  "Fertilizer  investigations"  transferred  to  the 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  1941  Estimates, 

(d)  Includes  $2,8o8  f  or  the  item  "Thurberia  weevil  control"  consolidated  with  the 
above  item  in  the  1941  Estimates. 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1940 

Budget 

EstirnoAe,  1941 

Increase  or 
Docroa.se ,  1941 

BUREi'.U  OF  AGRICULTUIblL  ECONOMICS: 

General  administrative  expenses  ....... 

$88,900 

$89,275 

+$375 

Economic  investigations  . . 

839^100 

838,725 

-  375 

Total  0 ....  o  .....  0  o 

928,000 

928,000 

-  - 

AGRICULTUIblL  MARKETING  SERVICE: 

Genera.!  adrainistrcAive  expenses  ....... 

Markf.t  1  KIP'  farm  products  . . . . . 

157,306 

431,470 

158 , 636 
428,270 

+  1,330 
-  3,200 

Crop  and  livestock  ostimaAes . . 

747,510 

730,850 

~  16,660 

Market  inspection  of  farm  products  .... 
Toba.cco  Inspection  a.nd  Tobacco  Stocks 

459,000 

480,000 

+  21,000 

and  Sta.ndards  Acts  . . 

(a)  442,187 

442,187 

-  - 

MnrkrA,  nows  sorvi  r.n  . . . . 

1,138,302 

1,136,090 

-  2,212 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 

and  Produce  Agency  Acts  . . 

155,000 

153,130 

-  1,870 

Standard  Container  Acts  . . 

Cotton  quality  sto.tistics  o.nd  classing 

20,000 

20,360 

+ 

ee 

0 

Acts  . . . . . . . . 

United  States  Cotton  Futures  and 

475,000 

465,000 

-  10,000 

United  States  Cotton  Standa.rds  Acts.. 

495,000 

492,060 

-  2,940 

United  Sto.tcs  Grain  Standa.rds  Act  . 

723,941 

729,511 

+  5,570 

United  Sta.tes  Warehouse  Act  . 

417,500 

451,000 

+  33,500 

Fcdoro.l  Seed  Act  ...................... 

52,293 

94,072 

+  A,  779 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  ............ 

381^879 

385:^589 

.  ..  t_3^710 

Tota.l,  salaries  &  expenses. 

6, 096,388 

6,166,755 

+  70,367 

Farm  products  inspections  . . 

144 , 460 

144,450 

-  - 

Total  ..................... 

6,240,848 

6,311,215 

+  70,367 

BUREi'xU  OF  HOlvE  ECONOMICS: 

General  administrative  expenses  ....... 

31,735 

31,855 

+  120 

Homo  economics  invcstigo.tions  ......... 

..293,^0j 

293^230 

-  120 

Toto.l  ..................... 

325,085 

325,085 

-  - 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  COIT'ODITY  EXCH.'J:GE  d.CT 

623,380 

623,380 

-  - 

(a)  Includes  $17ol87  appropriated  under  "Tobacco  stocks  and  standards"  consolido.tcd 
with  the  above  item  in  the  1941  Estimates. 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

Budget 

Increase  or 

1940 

Estimate, 1941 

Decrease, 1941 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATIONS 

General  administrative  expenses  ....... 

Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food, 

100,802 

101,402 

+$600 

Drug,  and  CoernRt'i  c.  A  ot 

(a)2, 254,580 
30,094 

2,503,980 

30,214 

+  249,400 
+  120 

Enforcement  of  the  Tea  Importation  Act. 

Naval  St nrae  Aot  - . 

34,700 

193,180 

34,800 

194,020 

+  100 

Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act  .... 

+  840 

Enforcement  of  the  Milk  Importation  Act 

19,241 

19,241 

-  - 

Enforcement  of  the  Cs.ustic  Poison  Act.. 

24,741 

24,741 

-  - 

Enforcement  of  the  F'illed  Milk  Act  .... 
Enforcement  of  the  Sea  Food  Inspectors 

10,000 

10,000 

•*  — 

Act  . . . . 

40,000 

41,260 

+  1,260 

Total,  salaries  &  expenses. 

2",'707,338 

2,959,658 

+  252,320 

Sea  Food  Inspections  (trust  account)  .. 

29,000 

29,000 

-  - 

Total  . . 

2,736,338 

2,938,658 

+  252,320 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE: 

General  a.drni  m' ef,  rat  I  ve  ex  pen  Reis  . . 

552 , 050 

553,138 

+  1,088 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  and 

land-use  investigations  ............. 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  and 

1,631,185 

1,506,960 

-  124,225 

land  use  operations,  demonstrations, 
and  information . . . . . 

21,462,349 

18,059,722 

-  3,402,627 

Emergency  erosion  control,  Everglades 

region,  Florida  ..................... 

75,000 

75,308 

.  308 

Total  . . . 

23,720,584 

20,195,128 

-  3,525,456 

CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  i.GRICULTU'AIL 

L.JVD  RESOURCES: 

Direct  appropriation  . . 

429,560,000 

498,560,000 

+  69,000,000 

Reappropriation  . . 

70,000,000 

-  - 

-  70,000,000 

Total  ..................... 

499,560,000 

498,560,000 

-  1,000,000 

P..RITY  PAYI';!ENTS  ....... _ .............. 

225,000,000 

-  - 

-225,000,000 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  ............ 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  COMlViODITIES ; 

Permanent  appropriation,  See.  32  ...... 

92,678,812 

92,678,812 

-  - 

Annual  appropriation  . . 

113,000,000 

80,000,000 

-  33,000,000 

Total  ..................... 

205,678,812 

172,678,812 

-  33,000,000 

(a)  Excludes  $33j8CO  transferred  to  Office  of  the  Solicitor  in  the  194-1  Estimates. 

(b)  $119,599,918  for  restoration  of  the  capital  impairment  of  the  Comi:iodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  of  March  31,  1939,  provided  in  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1939  (Treasury  Dcpartr.icnt  appropriation). 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1940 

Budget 

Estimate, 1941 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1941 

SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937: 

Direct  appropriation  . . . 

Reappropri-at  ion . .  . , . , . ,  , .  ,  . . . 

d31,975,000 

16,000,000 

$47,975,000 

+$16,000,000 
-  16,000,000 

Total  ..............  . . 

47,975,000 

47,975,000 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSUFuAMCE  ACT: 

Direct  appropriation  . . 
Reappropriation  . . . . 

5,423,200 

500,000 

5,428,928 

100,000 

+  5,728 

-  400,000 

Total  . . 

5,923,200 

5,528,928 

-  394,272 

FixRM  TENANT  ACT: 

Farm  tenancy: 

Direct  appi'opri  at  ion 

Reapproprio.t  ion . . 

Liquidation  and  management  of 

resettlement  projects  ............... 

Land  utilization  and  retirement  of 
submarginal  la.nds: 

Direct  appropriation  .............. 

Reappropriation  ................... 

40,000,000 

775,000 

1,987,400 

4,978,330 

2,445,000 

25,000,000 

(a) 

1,500,000 

1,102,500 

(a) 

-  15,000,000 

-  775,000 

-  487,400 

-  3,875,830 

-  2,445,000 

Total  . . 

50,185,730 

27,602,500 

-  22,583,230 

(b) 

L0..nS,  PJ^EIEF,  AND  RlTAiL  REK/.BILITATION: 

Direct  appropriation  . . 

Reappropriation 

(b) 

143,000,000 

18,450,000 

(b) 

(b) 

Total _ ................. 

161,450,000 

(b) 

(b) 

FARM  SECURITY  iJDMINI  STRATI  ON: 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of 

resettlement  projects  . . 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporo.tion 
Funds  . . . . . 

1,800,000 

2,875,000 

2,000,000 

2,250,000 

+  200,000 

-  625,000 

Tot^^l  . . 

4,675,000 

4,250,000 

-  425,000 

EATER  FACILITIES,  ARID  AMD  SEMI-.iRID 

3  •e«*9»**6»o««oec«e*o**««««eeeoe*e 

500,000 

500,000 

COOPERuiTIVE  Fi-RI'I  FORESTRY  ............... 

300,000 

300,756 

+  756 

( a) ljUnobligated  balances  from  19^0j  if  any,  to  bo  available  for  194-1, 

(b)  This  item  provided  in  194-0  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939? 
and  is  to  bo  considered  in  connection  virith  emergency  relief  appropriation  for 
194-1.  The  194-0  totals  in  this  tabic  exclude  this  item. 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1940 

Budget 

Estimate, 1941 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1941 

RUR-4L  ELECTRIFICATION; 

Salaries  and  expenses  . . . . .  . .  . . . . . . 

$2,700,000 

$3,100,000 

+$400,000 

Printing  and  binding  . .  . . . 

90,000 

100,000 

+  10,000 

Loans  . . . . . 

40,000,000 

(a)-  - 

■SU 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  . . . 

42,790^000 

(a)3,200,000 

(a) -39, 590, 000 

BELTSVILLE  RESEARCH  CENTER  . . 

85,000 

109,450 

0 

C\J 

+ 

1 

i _ 

FLOOD  CONTROL  (transfer  from  War  Dept.).. 

(b)  3,000,000 

(b) 

(b) 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FUNDS  . . 

99,000 

78,500 

-  20,500 

Total  appropri-ations  and  reappropria¬ 
tions,  cx(jluL'i\’-e  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration  . . . . 

(c) 

1,222,307,302 

893,143,583 

-329,163,719 

Deduct  reappropriations  included  in 
foregoing; 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disease  (Animal  Industry)  . . 

-  4,000,000 

-  4,000,000 

Control  of  European  fovii'l  pest 

(Animal  Industry)  . . 

-  5,000 

-  5,000 

Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural 
land  resources  ...................... 

-  70,000,000 

+  70,000,000 

Sugar  Act  of  1937  . . . . 

-  16,000,000 

-  - 

+  16,000,000 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  ............ 

-  500,000 

-  100,000 

+  400,000 

Farm  Tenant  Act: 

Title  I  (tenancy  loans)  . . 

-  775,000 

+  775,000 

Title  III  (submarginal  land  program). 

-  2,445,000 

-  - 

+  2,445,000 

Total,  deductions,  as  above 

-  93,725,000 

-  4,105,000 

+  89,620,000 

Total,  Direct  appropriations, 
foregoing  items  . . . 

(d) 

1,128,582,302 

889,038,583 

-239,543,719 

(a)  Rural  electrification  loans  to  be  financed  in  1941  by  transfer  from 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

(b)  Provided  for  1940  by  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act.  Not  included  in 
1940  totals  in  this  table,  since  Budget  Estimate  for  1941  not  available  at  this 
date  (November  30,  1939)* 

(c)  Exclusive  of  $161,450,000  for  Loans,  Relief,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation,  and 
$3,000,000  for  Flood  Control. 

(d)  Exclusive  of  $143,000,000  for  Loans 
$3,000,000  for  Flood  Control. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECHETAEY 


(a)  SALARIES,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECHETAEY 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0 .  $581,920 

Transfers  pursuant  to  Eeorganization  Plans  IIos.  I  and  II: 

To  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior'.!..  -5»900 
From  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Farm  Credit  Administration'.'.  +21,600 
From  "Salaries  and  8,dministrative  expenses.  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation" . .  +20,  590 

Total  available,  19^0 .  6lS,  210 

Budget  Estimate,  19^1 .  59 7 »  620 

Decrease .  -20 , 590 


PROJECT  STATEI’IENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940  i  1941 

(Estimatedj^  (Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  General  administration  (includ- 
ing  offices  of  the  Secretary, 

Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretary) . . . 

$84,193 

$  87,180 

$  87,180 

2,  Personnel  administration  and 
service  (including  divisions  of 
appointment  records,  classifica¬ 
tion,  qualifications,  training, 
organization  and  planning,  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  personnel 
relations,  safety  and  health).... 

135. ISO 

136,590 

129,240 

$-7,350(1) 

3-  Budget  and  finance  administra- 
tion  and  service  (including 

divisions  of  accounts,  estimates 
and  allotments,  fiscal  mcuagement, 
purchase,  sales  and  traffic,  and 
bureau  accounting  service) . 

204,  ISI 

199,700 

189,880 

-9,S20(1) 

4.  General  operations  (including 
divisions  of  communications,  real 
estate,  administrative  services, 
property  records  and  sta.tistics, 
motor  transport,  and  technical 
advisory  board) . 

119,755 

117,440 

114,020 

-3. ^20(1) 

5.  Land-use  coordination  (depart- 
mental  administrative  coordination 
of  all  land-use  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  soil  conservation,  erosion 
control,  rural  rehabilitation, 
flood  control,  land  utilization 
and  purcha.se,  submarginal  land, 
water  facilities  in  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  states,  and  related 
progra.ms) . 

59.660 

68,300 

68,300 

I 
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PROJECT  STATEMSKT  (Continued) 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estima.ted) 

1941 

(Estima.ted ) 

Decrease 

Reimbursement  to  Federal  V/orks 

Agency  for  guarding  rented 

oua.rters  in  Washington,  D.  C . 

Unobligated  balance . 

6,433 

S,80£ 

9 , 000 

9 , 000 

Total  appropriation . :  (a)6lg,210:  (a)6lS,210 

597, Sp--'  :-20, 590(1) 

(a)  Includes  $21,600  transferred  in  19--I-0  under  authority  of  the  Reorganisation 
Act,  from  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Form  Credit  Administration"  and  $20, 99® 
from  "Salaries  and  administrative  expenses.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation," 
and  excludes  $5,900  transferred  to  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior." 


DECRRIASS 

(l)  The  reduction  of  $20,590  indicated  under  this  item  is  an  apparent 
decrease ,  since  that  amount,  which  is  a  transfer  to  this  anorourio.tion  forT^O 
pursuant  to  Reorganisation  Plan  ITo  .  I  from  the  aiopropriation  for 

"Salaries  and  Administrative  Expenses,  Conmiodity  Credit  Corporation,"  under 
the  Budget  estimates  v/ill  be  made  a,vailable  by  allotment  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  from  funds  available  to  the  Corporation  during  19^'l- 

¥0RZ  UlTEER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOII 

General . — This  appropriation  urovides  for  salaries  of  employees  of  the 
Office  of  the  Sccrcta,ry  of  Agriculture,  Under  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordina¬ 
tion,  and  Office  of  Plant  and  Oocrations,  including  such  activities  as  l<and-use 
coordination,  the  apnointment ,  saJary  classification,  personnel  relations, 
safet37-  and  health,  qualification  and  training,  and  investigations  divisions, 
the  finance,  accounting,  fiscal  maniagomcnt ,  purchases,  sales  and  traffic 
divisions,  the  communications,  administrative  services,  real  csta.tc  and  housing, 
motor  transport,  technical  advisory,  and  property  records  divisions,  etc. 
necessary  for  the  general  administration  and  supervision  of  the  v/ork  of  the 
Department.  This  organization  is  supplenontcd  b’/*  omoloryecs  paid  by  allotments 
of  funds ,  as  shown  on  pa,go  26  ,  from  appropriations  for  activities  that  renuiro 
porsonncl,  fiscal,  accounting:,  general  administr,',tivc ,  coordinating,  and 
related  departmental  services. 
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1.  G-enoral  Adninistration. —  The  Offices  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  SgCretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  exercise  general  super¬ 
vision  and  control  over  the  Department  as  a  whole,  and  formulate, 
establish,  and  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  policies  a,ffecting  agri¬ 
culture  in  its  broadest  sense. 

2.  Personnel  Administration  and  Service. — The  Office  of  Person¬ 
nel  is  in  charge  of  the  personnel  work  of  the  Department.  This  office 
unifies  methods  of  procedure  and  applications  of  policy  in  regard  to 
personnel;  advises  with  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  on  organization, 
job  classification,  placement,  trainip",  and  procedure;  maintains 
records,  renders  reports,  and  maizes  all  contacts  with  other  Government 
agencies  on  matters  relating  to  personnel;  investigates  cases  of  de¬ 
linquency  among  employees  and  recommends  appropriate  disciplinary 
action;  interprets  the  regulations  applying  to  leave  and  efficiency 
ratings;  reviews  proposed  changes  affecting  the  status  of  employees 

and  recommends  appropriate  a.ction  to  the  Secretary;  provides  emergency- 
room  facilities;  organizes  and  develops  programs  of  safety  education 
and  elimination  of  accident  hazards;  and  sponsors  and  promotes  edu¬ 
cational  courses  for  employees,  welfare  activities,  and  other  measures 
which  may  contribute  to  improve  the  general  morale  of  the  Department, 

3.  Budget  and  Finance  Acmini stration  and  Service. — The  Office 
of  Budget  and  Binance  has  general  supervision  over  the  fiscal  business 
of  the  Department,  It  prepares,  in  cooperation  wi th  t he  bureaus,  the 
annual  budget  for  the  Department;  prepares  reports  on  appropriations 
and  expenditures;  consults  and  advises  with  the  bureaus  on  fiscal 
makters;  operates  a  fiscal  examining  service;  maintains  the  uniform 
project  system  covering  the  prograin  of  work  of  the  Department,  and 
appropriation  control  and  related  accounts  for  the  Department  as  a 
whole;  maintains  a  bureau  accounting  service  for  certain  of  the  bureaus 
v;hich  do  not  maintain  bureau  accounting  offices;  and  supervises  and 
coordinates  activities  involving  purchases,  sales,  and  traffic  within 
the  Department,  This  office  conducts  the  business  of  the  Department 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Treasur;-  Depa.rtment,  the  Appropriations  Committees,  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  concerned  with  fiscal  and  related  matters. 

d.  General  Operations. — The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  is 
responsible  for  the  housing  of  the  operating  plant  of  the  department 
for  'Washington  and  the  fiel:.,  including  space  control  and  assignment, 
leasing,  long-range  planning  and  other  pertinent  activities.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  technical  coordination  and  standardization  of 
matters  pertaining  to  equipment  and  services  for  the  Department  where 
engineering  principles  are  involved.  It  manages  the  communication 
services  of  the  Department,  including  mail  and  files,  post  office, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  and  is  responsible  for  the  development,  in 
collaboration  with  the  bureaus,  of  a  uniform  system  of  file  operations. 
This  office  performs  the  general  administrative  functions  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  such  as  the  preparation  of  budget  estimates 
and-  justifications  and  subsequent  budgetary  control,  the  performance 
of  all  actions  incident  to  personnel  management  and  control  and  the 
maintenance  of  pertinent  records,  and  the  handling  of  requisitions 
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for  supplies,  equipment,  and  services;  maintains  property  records,  and 
operates  a  motor  transport  service  including  an  automotive  maintenance 
garage.  It  also  is  r  esponsilsle  for  the  departmental  service  and  manage¬ 
ment  functions  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  Beltsville  Hesearch 
Center.  This  office  conducts  the  business  of  the  Department  ?/ith  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  the  National  Archives,  and  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment, 


5.  Land-Use  Coordination. — The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination 
directs  the  administrative  coordination  of  land  policy,  water  policy, 
and  land-survey  activities  as  the3''  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Department 
as  a  whole,  including  (l)  correlation  of  existing  action  programs  that 
affect  land  use,  (2)  clearance  of  land  acquisition  projects,  (3)  general 
supervision  of  the  water-facilities  program  which  is  administered  by 
three  participating  bureaus,  (4)  establishment  of  uniform  standards 
for  all  survey  work  relating  to  land  use,  and  clearance  and  coordination 
of  proposed  survey  projects,  (5)  int erd.epartmental  coordination  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  national  Resources  Planning  Board,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  other  agencies,  (6)  cooperation  with  the  Director 
of  Research  and  chiefs  of  bureaus  in  coordinating  land-use  research 
Y/ith  the  land-use  action  prograi'ns,  and  (?)  cooperation  with  the  Agri- 
cuUtural  Program  Board  and  the  heads  of  action  agencies  in  coordinating 
basic  land-use  policies  and  programs. 


Quarters,  heat,  arid  light  allgfaece  authorizations  for  1941. 

A  decrease  from  $54,000  to  $25,000  is  recommended  in  the  amount 
of  the  proviso  contained  in  the  appropriation  for  "Salaries,  Office  of 
tne  Secretary"  Y;hich  limits  the  total  that  jn.ay  be  paid,  from  the  several 
bur-eau  appropriations  applicable  as  allowances  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  permanently  stationed  in  foreign 
countries  for  living  quarters,  including  heat,  fuel,  and  light,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1930  (5  U.  S.C.  118a), 


The  estimated  allocations  to  the  bureaus  involved  on  a  per  annum 
ba.sis,  for  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941,  are  as  follows: 


F.r.  1940  F.Y.  1941 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations........ 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (transferred  to 

Department  of  State  in  1940) . 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . 

Bureau  of  EntomologJ"  and  Plant  Quarantine . 

Departmental  reserve  authority  for  contingencies 

To  t  al . 


$8 , 300 

38 , 300 

29 , 900 

— 

1,400 

1,400 

9 , 360 

9,  420 

5,040 

5,880 

54,000 

25 , 000 

The  recommended  decrease  of  ‘,>29,000  in  the  amount  of  this  proviso 
contemplates  the  folloY/ing  adjustments: 
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Decrease  due  to  transfer  of  J'oreign  Agricultural  Service  em¬ 


ployees  to  Depc.rtment  of  State  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan 

No.  II .  -29,900 

Increase  from  $660  to  $720  in  allowance  of  one  junior  ento¬ 
mologist  stationed  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico .  +60 

Increo.se  in  amount  available  for  departmental  reserve  to 


provide  for  possible  changes  in  assignment  and/or  classifi¬ 
cation  of  posts  and  for  other  unforeseen  contingencies  dur¬ 


ing  the  year .  +  840 

Net  decrease .  -  29,000 


Because  of  emergency  conditions  existing  in  Europe,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  utilize  this  authority  in  European  countries,  as  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  schedules.  However,  in  tha.t  event,  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  Department's  representatives  will  be  given  other  assignments, 
proba.bly  in  Latin  America.  Certain  legal  compl ica.tions  ma.y  also  restrict 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  these  funds,  but  the  amount  indicated  represents 
the  Department's  most  accura.te  estimate  of  the  funds  required  for  opera¬ 
tions  under  normal  circunistances. 

A  detailed  schedule  of  the  allowance  amounts  for  1939  and  the  es¬ 
timated  amounts  for  1940  and  1941  follows: 
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(1)  MISCELLMEOUS  EXPENSES,  DEPARTliEHT  OE  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $108,250 

Transfer  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  I  a.nd  11: 

To  "Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  the  Interior"...  -5OO 

Erom  "Salaries  and  administrative  expenses.  Commodity 

Credit  Corpore.tion" .  + 1 , 3 

Total  a-vailahle,  1940 .  109,110 

Budget  Estima.te,  194l .  105,000 

Decrease .  4, 110 


PROJECT  STATEILENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estima.ted) 

Decrease 

Miscellaneous  Expenses,  De- 

pa,rtment  of  Agriculture . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation . 

$101,052 

8,05s 

$109,110 

$105,000 

$-4,110(1) 

(a) 109, 110 

(a) 109, 110 

105,000 

-4,110 

(a)  Includes  $1,3^0  transferred  1940  under  Reorganization  Act  from  "Salaries 
and  administrative  expenses.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora.tion"  and  excludes 
$500  transferred  to  "Contingent  expenses.  Department  of  the  Interior." 


DECREASE 


( 1 )  An  apparent  docroa.so  of  $4,110  hut  an  actual  decrease  of  $2,750 
is  indicated  for  this  item  for  194l,  as  follows: 

(a)  Appa.rent  decrease  of  $1 , 36O,  v/hich  is  a  tra.nsf  cr  to  this  appropria¬ 
tion  for  1940  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I  from  the  appropriation  for 
"Salaries  and  Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation."  Under 
the  Budget  estimates  this  amount  will  he  made  available  hy  allotment  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  from  funds  availa.hle  to  the  Corporation  during  1941. 

(h)  Actual  decrea,se  of  $2,750,  which  vdll  he  mot  hy  reductions  in  expen¬ 
ditures  for  office  supplies  and  raateria.ls  and  in  the  purcha.se  or  replacement 
of  equipment,  together  v/ith  minor  savings  in  other  items. 

CHANGE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  EOR  PASSENGER- CARRYING  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  under  the  appropriation  for  "Miscellaneous  Expenses, 
Department  of  Agricnlture"  for  the  purchase  and  exchanigo  of  one  passenger¬ 
carrying  vehicle  has  been  increased  from  $1,500  (as  provided  in  the  194o  Act) 
to  $1,800  in  1941,  in  order  to  permit  the  repla.cemcnt  during  thad  fiscal  year 
of  the  automobile  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  At 
the  time  of  its  proposed  replacement  during  the  fiscal  yeo.r  194l,  this  automobile 
will  have  been  in  contiruous  service  for  three  yca.rs,  and  in  the  interest  of 
econonica.1  opera.tion  its  reple.coment  a.t  tha.t  tine  is  indicated.  No  additional 
funds  CLre  involved  in  this  item. 
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WOBK  mJDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation,  as  indicoted  hy  its  terns,  provides  for  a  great 
variety  of  niscellaneous  ohjects  aaid  services  nccessa-ry  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work  of  the  Departnent,  including  sta.tionery,  supplies,  materials,  a.nd  cquipnent, 
communication  service,  postage,  freight,  express,  and  dra.yage  cha.rgcs,  la.undry, 
repa.irs  and  alterant  ions,  advertising  and  press  clippings,  travel  expenses, 
na.intenance  and  opera.tion  of  motor  vehicles,  and  miscellaneous  supplies  and 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  and  necesso.ry  for  the  practical  and  efficient 
v.'ork  of  the  Department.  It  provides,  also,  for  the  compensa.tion  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Motor  Transport  Service  and  of  such  personnel  of  the  Central  Supply 
Section  as  may  he  engaged  in  the  procurement,  storage,  issue,  and  shipment  of 
supplies  and  ma.terials  for  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Department,  reimhursement 
being  me.de  to  this  appropriation  from  the  funds  of  the  bureaus  for  v/hich  service 
is  rendered. 

(c)  PDNT  OR  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OR  C0LU1L3IA 

Appropriation  Act,  19^0 . 

Treusf erred,  under  the  Reorganization  Act,  to  "Rent  of 

buildings.  Biological  Survey,  Departnent  of  the  Interior".. 

Total  available,  19^0 . 

Budget  Estimate,  19^1 . 

Decrea.se . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro j  ccts 

1939 

If4o 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Rent  of  buildings  in  the  District 

of  Colu.ibia. . 

Unobligated  balance . 

(a)$lS2,099 

6,217 

$191,077 

$169,902 

-$25,575(1) 

Tota.l  appropriation . 

’(a)lSS,276 

191.077 

165,902 

-25,575 

$193,600 

191,077 
163, 502 


(a)  1939  obliga.tions  exclude  $2,923  transferred  in  19^0  to  "Rent  of  Buildings, 

Biological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,"  and  include  a.llotments 
from  the  following  appropriation  items  under  authorization  contained  in 
the  Second  Deficiency  Act,  Risca.l  Year  1930  (Public  No.  723,  79th  Congress): 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Soil 
and  Moisture  Conservation  Operations,  Demonstrations, 


and  Information" .  $4,724 

"Rederal  Aid,  Wildlife  Restoration,  Depa.rtnent  of 

Agriculture  (Receijpt  Limitation)" .  1,S00 

"National  Industrial  Recovery,  Agriculture,  Wildlife 

Refuges,  (Biologica.l  Survey)" .  100 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  VJeathor  Bureau# Aerology" .  2,920 

10,144 


i 


.'ji 


Y  - 


':Xy. 


•'■1 
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DSCEEASS 


(l)  A  decrease  of  $25,575  submitted  in  this  item  incident  to  the 
remove,!  during  the  fiscal  year  194l  of  certain  vjiits  of  the  Department  to 
o^uarters  now  'onder  construction  at  the  Beltsville  (Kd. )  Research  Center,  as 
follows: 

(a)^  Decrease  of  $3,700  in  aaiticipation  of  the  relinquishment  of  rented 
quarters  occupied  hy  the  Fixed  llitrogen  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau,  of 

Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering.  Present  plans  contemplate  the 
removal ,  during  the  fiscal  year  1941,  of  the  Pixed  ITitrogen  Research  Lahora- 
tory  from  its  present  rented  quarters  in  the  McKinley  Building,  American 
University,  to  nev/ly-constructed  que.rtors  at  the  Beltsville  (Md.)  Research 
Center.  If  moving  operations  can  he  accomplished  hy  March  ^>1,  194l,  a, 
reduction  of  $3’ 700  can  he  effected  in  this  appropriation  item  for  194l. 

Vfhile  it  is  anticipated  that  the  nev;  stru.cture  at  Beltsville  v;ill  he  ready 
for  occupancy  and  moving  operations  completed  hy  March  31»  194l,  should 
unforeseen  circumstances  delay  occupancy  heyond  that  date,  it  raa.y  he  neccssa.ry 
later  to  request  a.  supplemental  amount  to  cover  an  a.dditional  period  of 
occupancy  of  the  present  rented  aua.rters. 

(h)  Decrease  of  $21,875  connection  vrith  the  removal  of  certain 
laboratory  units  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Dconomics  from  the  Deua.rtmont '  s 

South  Building  to  the  newly-constructed  quarters  at  the  Beltsville  (Md. ) 

Research  Center.  The  units  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economies  v/hich  vrill  he 
moved  to  the  Beltsville  Center  now  occupy  approximately  l6,Sl4  square  feet 
of  floor  space  in  the  South  Building.  Upon  the  rerooval  of  these  units  to 
Beltsville,  it  will  he  possible  to  move  into  the  South  Building  space, 
thus  vacated,  departmental  activities  now  housed  elsewhere.  The  estiraa.te 
contempla.tes  tha.t  such  moves  vrill  result  in  the  relinquishing  of  space  nov; 
rented  under  this  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $21,875»  However,  if  unfore¬ 
seen  delays  in  the  building  program  necessitate  the  retention  of  the  present 
rented  quarters  heyond  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  ;^ca.r  (l94o),  it  may 
la.ter  he  necessary  to  reo^uest  a  supplemental  amount  to  cover  the  additional 
period  of  such  occupancy. 


WORK  UDDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOD 

This  apxoropriation  provides  funds  for  the  rental  of  office,  lahorator^r, 
and  stora.ge  facilities  for  regular  activities  of  the  Department  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  which  no  quarters  are  a.vailahle  in  Government-ovmed 
structures.  The  following  statements  shovr  the  buildings  and  parts  of 
buildings  in  Washington  leased  under  this  a.ppropriation  and  under  other  funds 
of  the  Department. 
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statement  showing  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  rented  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  those  estimated  for  under  the 
appropriation  for  ’’Rent  of  Buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia’ 
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^piolemcntal  __Fund_s 


I’or  adrninistrntive ,  fisc'll,  accounting,  personnel,  iiivostiga,tivo ,  end  other 
departmental _ sorvicos  and  o xo o n s e s ,  i nc lud i ng:  coordination  of  land  use  activities. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

Oblig.  tod 

obligations , 

obligations , 

1939 

1940 

1941 

SuGcia.l  Rcscn.rch  Eund . 

$  1,S60 

$  i,g6o 

$  1,920 

Conscrva,tion  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

La,nd  Pc  sources . 

321,496 

320,425 

390,425 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources  (Regional  Research 
Lahoratorics ) . 

4 , 000 

4 , 000 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  A/:';ricultura.l 

Adjustment  Adra i n i s  t  r a t i 0  n . 

14,763 

75,000 

75 , 000 

Administration  of  Sugar  Act 

of  1937 . 

'  9 , 293 

20,900 

20,500 

Exportation  a,nd  Dom'^stic  Consumption  of 

Agri culturcal  Comraodi  ties . 

a'^  ,‘^o0 

57,5^'0 

51, 5 or: 

Earrn  Tona.nc'^,  Donartment  of  Agri- 

culture . 

0,11.7(5 

20,000 

12,000 

Linuida-tion  a.nd.  Management  of  Resettle- 

rnent  Pr  0  i  e  c  t  s . 

6,03'' 

10,000 

7,500 

Land  Utilization  and.  Retirement  of  Sub- 

mar.? na,l  L.'^  n  d . 

32,279 

^9,175 

14,300 

Ad.ministration  of  Ecdoral  Croo  Insurance 

Act . 

27.749 

42 , 500 

I'  1 ,  non 

Elood  Control,  General  (Transfer  to 

Agriculture). . 

27,027 

63,360 

(a) 

Development  of  Vfctor  Eacilitios ,  Arid 

and  S  c  m.  i  -  Ar  i  d  Ar  0  a  s . 

1 , 291 

5,000 

5 , 000 

Enforcement  of  Commodity  Exchange 

Act . 

434 

2,500 

2,  TOO 

Sala.rics  .and.  AcLministr,a,tivo  Expenses, 

Cnmmod'itv  Cradit.  Cnp-nriv  ■hina  . 

(1) 

21,050 

Sa.l.?.ries  and  Expenses,  Rinra.l  Elt'ctrifi- 

cp.ti  O'" . 

49 , 00c 

45 , 000 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 

Act . 

131  ,720 

173,309 

(a) 

Emergency  Relief  Act  (Tra„nsfcr  from 

S,079 

10,000 

(a) 

Total,  Supp 1 omo n t al  Eund s . 

650,Sl-S 

060,129 

632,599 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Act  of 

June  2S,  1937)  supplemented  a.cts; 

indirect  allotment,  through  'J.ar,  Ds'oart- 

17,424 

66,470 

(a) 

(a)  1941  Budget  estimates  for  Blood  Control,  Energenep  Hclief,  and  Civilian  Con¬ 

servation  Coras  not  vot  o.vailoblc. 


(h )  Allotment  for  IQUO  co'/ered  'by  transfer  under  Reorgmization  Plan  iTo.  I,  of 

$20, 59^^  to  the  approuriation  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary"  and  $1,360  to 
"Miscellaneous  Exaens's,  Bcuartmont  of  ^agriculture." 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
(a)  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $232,480 

Transferred  to  Interior  Department,  pursuant  to 

provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II.  .  .  .  1,200  (l) 

Allotments  from: 

"Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic  Act",  Food  and  Drug  Administration  .  33,800  (2) 

"National  Forest  Protection  and  Management", 

Forest  Service  .  1,600  (2) 

"Industrial  Utilization  of  Farm  Products  and 
Byproducts",  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 

and  Engineering . . 1 , 600  (2) 

Available,  1940  .  268,280 

Budget  estimate,  1941  .  269,000 

Increase .  720 


(1)  Transferred  to  Interior  Department  incident  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Biological  Survey  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No  .  II . 

(2)  These  allotments  cover  salaries  of  employees  engaged  in 
legal  work  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Chemistiy  and  Engineering  who  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  item  in  the  estimates  for  1941,  vyith 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  appropriations  specified 
in  each  Case. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  .  .  . 
Unobligated  balance . 

$240,969 

742 

$268,280 

$269,000 

+  $720(1) 

Total . 

(a)$241,711 

(b)  $268,280 

$269,000 

+  $720(1) 

(a)  1939  obligations  include  allotments  of  $7,173  from  "Enforcement  of  the  Food 

Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act",  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  $1,200  from  "National 
Forest  Protection  and  Management",  Forest  Service,  and  $1,600  from  "Industrial 
Utilization  of  Farm  Products  and  Byproducts",  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering. 

(b)  1940  obligations  include  $37,000  covering  salaries  as  explained  under  (2)  above, 
transferred  to  this  item  in  the  estimates  for  1941,  with  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  appropria.tions  involved. 


INCREASE 

(1)  increase  of  $720  represents  the  additional  amount  estimated  for 

administrative  promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being 
uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 
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WORK  IM)ER  THIS  APPEOPRIATIOH 

The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  is  the  law  office  of  the  Department, 
in  compliance  with  a  statute  providing  that  "the  legal  v/ork  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  he  performed  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Solicitor"  (5  U.S.C.A.,  sec.  51S),  Among  th^^duties 
performed  hy  the  Office  are:  advising  the  Secretary  and  other  admin¬ 
istrative  officials  on  legal  problems  in  connection  v/ith  all  phases 
of  their  duties;  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  proposed  administrative 
rules  and  regula.tions,  orders,  proclamations  and  legislative  hills; 
rendering  to  the  Secretary  and  to  other  officials  of  the  Department 
legal  opinions  construing  and  applying  statutes,  Executive  orders,  and 
administrative  rules  a,nd  r egule.tions ;  drafting,  examining,  and  constru¬ 
ing  contracts,  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  and  other  documents;  approving 
the  organization  of  cooperative  associations,  soil  conservation  districts, 
and  similar  agencies  and  their  eligibility  for  participation  in  depart¬ 
mental  programs;  examining  evidence  to  determine  whether  there  have  been 
violations  of  acts  administered  by  the  Depa.rtment  and,  in  proper  causes, 
recommending  prosecution  to  the  Attorney  General;  preparing  plcadi.ngs  and 
briefs  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  involving  the  Department  and  the  lav/s 
administered  by  it,  a.nd  cooperating  v;ith  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  handling  of  such  litigation  in  the  lov/er  and  a^ppellate  courts; 
representing  the  Department  as  counsel  in  hearings  before  the  Secretary; 
handling  the  contacts  of  the  Depa.rtment  vdth  other  governmental  agencies, 
State  and  Federal,  in  legal  m.atters;  conducting  adrdnistrative  hearings, 
e.nd  issuing  tentative  findings,  conclusions,  ar.;l  orders  vuth  respect 
thereto,  under  various  a,cts  administered  by  the  Departm.er.t ;  prosecuting 
applications  for  patents  by  Depa^rtment  employees  where  the  subject  of  the 
patent  is  used  in  departmental  v/ork;  examining  ti'cles  to  land  authorized 
for  purchase  or  on  v;hich  loans  v/ill  be  made  by  the  Department;  considering 
and  recommending  appropriate  disposal  of  claims  for  damage  to  property 
of  the  United  States  in  the  custody  of  the  Departrient  and  claims  against 
the  Government  for  damage  arising  from.  opera,tions  of  the  Department. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

obligations , 

obligations , 

1940 

U9U1 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

(transferred  to  Office  of  the 

Solicitor);  Salaries  and  Expenses; 
Legal  work  relating  to  Agricultural 

$164,300 

Adjustment  Administration  projects,. 

$137,017 

$164,300 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption 

of  Agricultural  Commodities:  Legal 
work  in  connection  with  the  admin- 

istration  of  Section“32  »f  the  Act 
of  Anigust  24,  , . . 

Us, 367 

46,420 

42,000 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Pesources:  Legal  work  in  con- 
nection  with  the  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program  ef  the  Agricul- 
tiimj  Ar^  Jtir 'hmFi'p  t  A-r^nTi  ni  stra  ti  nn . 

124,126 

126,580 

126,580 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources:  Legal  work  in  con- 
nection  with  the  adjustment  in 
freight  rates  for  farm  products  ,,,, 

11,731 

14,500 

i4,500 

Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938: 

Legal  work  in  connection  with  the 

administration  of  the  Price  Adjust- 

ment  Act  of  1938  . . 

_  , 

15,000 

Parity  Payments:  Legal  work  in  con- 

nection  with  the  administration  of 

f.h  Pi  PpT*i +.V  PpvTTiPin't*.  R  nm.cr'rPTn . .  .  . 

15,355 

Sugar  Act  of  1937:  Legal  work  in  con- 

30,06s 

47,790 

nection  with  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937* • 

U7,790 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act:  Legal 

work  in  connection  v/ith  the  Federal 
Crop  Insi'inanoFi  Aot 

4g,7S6 

58,690 

46,690 

Acquisition  of  Lands  for  Protection  of 

Watersheds  of  Navigable  Streams: 

Legal  work  in  connection  with  the 

acquisition  of  le.nds  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  v/atersheds  of  navigable 

60,000 

st.roorriR 

116,605 

120,000 
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SUPPLEICSNTAL  FUICDS  -  Continued 


Projects 


Land  Utilization  and  Rotirenont  of  : 
SuLnar^ina.l  Lend;  Legal  work  in  con¬ 
nection  v/ith  the  land  utilization  : 
and  rotirenont  of  suLnarginal  land  : 
program . . . : 


Obligated, 

1939 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 


$1S7,S57 


$260,000 


$90,000 


Farm  Tenancy;  Legal  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  administration  of 
Title  I  of  the  Farm.  Tenant  Act  . , . 


92,g2S 


Liquida.tion  and  Management  of  Pcsettle- 

mont  Projects;  Legal  v/ork  in  con-  ; 
nection  with  section  43  of  the  Farm  ; 
Tenant  Act  rela.ting  to  resettlement  : 
projects  and  rural  rehabilitation  : 
projects  for  resettlem.ent  purposes,.; 


71,281 


l4o,000  :  100,000 


75,000  :  56,250 


Flood  Control,  General;  Legal  v/ork  in 
connection  with  the  flood  control 
progra,m . . . 


6,10s 


6,859 


(a) 


Hationa.l  Industrial  Pecovery,  Agricul¬ 

ture,  Wildlife  Refuges;  Lega.l  v/ork 
in  connection  v/ith  the 'acquisition 
of  lands  for  migratory  bird  refuges. 


13,381 


Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts;  : 

Legal  v/ork  in  connection  with  the  : 

Farm,  Security  Administration  pro-  : 

grams . ;  339,001 

Emergency  Relief  Appropr ia-tion  Act  of  : 

1935 •  Legal  v/ork  in  connection  v/ith: 

land  exquisition  projects  . :  7 


397,885 


(a) 


Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  and 

Land  Use  Operations,  Domionstrations 

and  Inf orm.ation:  Lege.l  v/ork  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  administration  of 


the  soil 


erosion  program  . 

Total,  Supplemental 
Fund s 


1.221,763 


Eivilian  Conservation  Corps  fAct  of 

June  28.  1Q37.  and  sumolemented  acts 


36,150 


30,000 


1.509,174 


793.465(a) 


allotment  through  War  Denar tment ) • 

Legal  work  in  connection  v/ith  claims 

resulting  from  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  activities  . 


11,518 


i8,4oo 


(a)  The  Budget  Estimates  for  194l  for  Flood  Control  and  Emergency  Relief  are 

not  yet  available. 


1 


i 
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i 
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OFFICE  OF  IirOBI.iATION 
(a)  SALAEIES  MD  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act,  1940  . . . .  $383,040 

Transfer,  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
Poor gani zo,t ion  Act  of  1939  and 
Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  I  and  II: 

To  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary?- 
of  the  Interior"  for  information  work 
in  connection  with  Bureau  of  Biological 


Survey  . -4,000 

From  "Salaries  and  Administrative  E::penses, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  .  -t- 6 , 000 

Total  available,  1940  . 385,040 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  . . . . .  353 > 080 

Eecrease  .  51-, 960 


PROJECT  STATEI.IENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimat  ed) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1.  General  administration  of 
Office  of  Information  and  of 
informational  work  of  the 
Department . 

$19,970 

$21,300 

$20,580 

-$720  (1) 

2.  Business  service,  including 
mails  and  files . 

28,510 

26 , 288 

22,258 

-4,030  (2) 

3.  Publications  preparation 
and  control: 

(a)  Editorial  control  and 
fina.1  preparation  of 
manuscripts . . . 

33 , 245 

32,580 

28,880 

-3,700  (3) 

(b)  Preparation  of  Year¬ 
book  and  special  re¬ 
ports . 

12,120 

11,980 

11,980 

(c)  Indo:cing  Department 
publications . 

9,141 

9,082 

9,082 

(d)  Preparation  of  illus¬ 
trations  for  publi¬ 
cations  . 

19,754 

19,460 

17,040 

-2,420  (4) 

(e)  Photographic  service 
for  the  Department . 

31,428 

34,140 

34 , 140 

(f)  Printing  procurement.. 

16,438 

16,190 

11,640 

-4,550  (5) 

Total,  Publications  pre¬ 
paration  and  control.... 

122,126 

123,432 

112,762 

-10,670 

c 
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PROJECT  STATEI.3TTT  -  Continued. 


Pro.j  octs 


1939 


1940 

(Estinunted) 


1941  .  Increo.se 

stimated):  or  decrease 


.  Eistr ilution  of  agricn.ltural 
information  dircctlj'’  to  the 
pu  ol  i  c : 

(a)  Control  of  mailing 

lists  for  distribution 
'■'orl: . .  . 

(b)  Handling  Congressional 

and  general-public  re¬ 
quests  for  agricultnjral 
information . 


$11,792 


55,186 


$11,700 


56,480 


Total,  Distribution  of  o.gri- 
culturo.!  information 


$10,080 


55.420 


-1,620  (6) 


-5,060  (7) 


directly  to  the  public... 

66,978 

68,180 

63,500 

; -4,580 

5.  Prcparo.tion  and  distribu- 

tion  of  agricultural  infer- 

ma.tion  to  the  press . 

31,257 

31,460 

28,260 

;  -3,200 

(8) 

6.  Preparation  and  distribu- 

tion  of  agricultural  infer- 

mat ion  by  radio . 

31,565 

30,920 

26,480 

o 

1 

(9) 

7.  Addressing,  duplicating,  and 

mailing  service  for  the 

DoPa.rtment . . 

80,585 

83,460 

76,160 

:  -7,300 

(10) 

8.  Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

— 

— 

3,080 

: +3,080 

(11) 

Unobligated  balance . 

-1-  709 

(a)  (b) 

(b) 

(c) 

Total  a.ppr  o  pr  i  o.t  i  o  n . 

381 ,700 

385,040 

353,080 

;  —31 , 960 

(a)  Excludes  $100  trcuisferred  to  Dnu’eau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, fer 

reseoTch  on  photographic  process. 

(b)  Includes  $6,000  transferred  from  Coimmodity  Credit  Corporation,  1940 

■^nd  excludes  $4,000  tro.nsferred  (l940)  to  "Salaries,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plans  Dos.  I 
and  II. 

(c)  Excludes  $6,000  received  for  1940  bj'"  transfer  from  the  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Do.  I.  This  vi^ill  be 
covered  for  1941  by  allotment  of  $6,000  from  the  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 
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INCREASES  Am  DECREASES 


The  net  reduction  of  $31|960  in  this  iten  for  194l  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $720  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Informtion. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $4,030  in  the  Business  Office,  including  the  nail 
and  files  unit»  This  decrease  will  he  accoi::^lished  hy  dropping  two  enployees 
fron  the  sta.ff  and  hy  financing  part  of  the  salary  of  a  third  employee  from 
the  allotment  of  $6,000  from  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $3,700  in  the  editorial  office,  which  edits  a.nd  pre¬ 
pares  manuscripts  for  publication.  This  decrease  v/ill  be  a,cconplished  by 
dropping  one  employee  from  the  staff. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $2,420  in  the  Illustra.tions  Section.  This  decrea.se 

v/ill  be  ma.de  by  dropping  one  employee  from  the  rolls  v^hose  salary  is  $1,620 

a.nd  by  making  a  reduction  of  $S00  in  the  expenses  of  the  unit, 

(5)  A  decrea.se  of  $4,550  in  the  printing  procurement  section.  This 

decrease  in  the  section  v/hich  handles  the  procurement  of  printing  for  the 
Department  will  be  accomplished  by  dropping  one  employee  v/hose  salary  is 
$3,100,  and  by  financing  a  part  of  the  salary  of  a  second  employee  from  the 
allotment  of  $6,000  from  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

(6)  A  decrease  of  $1,620  in  the  Mailing  Lists  Section.  This  decrease 

v;ill  be  accomplished  by  dropping  one  employee  from  the  rolls. 

(7)  A  decrease  of  $3,060  in  the  Distribution  Section.  This  decrease 
will  be  accomplished  by  dropping  tv;o  employees  from  the  rolls  in  the  section 
v/hich  handles  requests  for  publications  from  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  general  public. 

(S)  A  decrease  of  $3,200  in  the  Press  Service.  This  decrease  v/ill 
be  accomplished  by  discontinuing  one  employee  v/hose  salary  is  $3,200. 

(9)  A  decrease  of  $4,440  in  the  Radio  Service.  This  decrease  will  be 
accomplished  by  dropping  one  employee  v/hose  sa.lary  is  $1,620  and  by  making 

a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  Radio  Service  ar^ounting  to  $1,200;  one 
employee's  salary  v/ill  be  financed  from,  the  allotment  of  $6,000  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

(10)  A  decrease  of  $7,300  "bhe  Addressing,  Duplicating,  and  Mailing 
plant .  This  decrea,se  will  be  accomplished  by  droj^ping  three  operators  in 
the  plant  v/hose  salaries  aggregate  $4,320,  a.nd  by  making  a.  reduction  of 
$1,500  in  expenses;  one  employee's  salary  v/ill  be  financed  from  the  aJlot- 
ment  of  $6,000  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corx)ora,tion. 

(11)  $3,080  additional  estimated  for  e.c'umini strati ve  pror.otions  in 
accordance  with  the  pla.n  v/hich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l. 
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T70IIK  IMDES  THIS  ilPPROPRIATION 


G-en eral .  —  She  Office  of  InformoAion  is  responsible  for  making 
avcailahle  to  the  public  information  on  the  results  and  progress  of  the 
Repartment' s  action,  research,  service,  and  regu.latory  programs. 

Pa.rmers  reqtiire  information  on  how  to  utilize  Department  programs  for 
conservation  and  proper  land  use.  Scientists  of  the  Department  develop 
information  of  direct  importance  to  fo.rmers  and  others.  Before  this 
information  can  be  useful  to  the  public  it  must  be  brought  together  and 
interpreted.  The  information  must  be  available,  prepared,  and  presented 
in  an  accurate,  under st an dable  form,  and  scientific  information  has  to  be 
interpreted  to  be  most  useful  in  connection  with  the  participation  of 
fcormers  in  action  programs.  The  Office  of  Information  is  responsible  for 
this  work.  It  relics  mainly  on  publications,  the  press,  and  radio.  The 
Office  is  concerned  with  all  the  problems  involved  in  the  informational 
activities  of  the  Department,  including  the  editorial,  illustrating, 
printing,  and  distribution  phases.  It  aRso  supervises  the  informational 
activities  of  the  buneans  and  offices  and  cooperates  with  294  radio 
stations  daily,  which  donake  to  the  Department  120,000  hours  of  time 
annually.  The  Office  also  prepanes  or  supervises  the  prepanation  of 
approximately  1,900  press  releases  and  3,500  radio  manuscripts  annually, 
and  edits  about  1,600  technical  and  popular  manuscripts.  To  maintain  an 
effective  policy  for  agriaoltural  information,  the  Office  of  Information 
cooperates  with  the  State  experiment  stations  and  extension  services  and 
correlates  Department  information  with  that  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

At  present  greatest  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  conservation  or  land  use 
programs.  The  development  of  an  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  within 
the  Department  is  making  it  possible  for  the  Office  of  Information, 
among  other  things,  to  give  the  public  correlated  information  on  related 
conservation  activities  such  as  adjustment,  marketing,  forestry,  and  erosion 
and  flood  control,  all  of  which  have  an  influence  on  the  proper  and  v/ise 
use  of  both  public  and  private  lands. 

1 •  Ceneral  Administration  of  Office  of  Information  and  of  Informa¬ 
tional  Uork  of  the  Department. —  This  office  s'’pervises  the  correlation 
of  the  informational  work  of  the  bureaus  within  the  Department,  and  in¬ 
formation  activities  of  the  Depa,rtment  with  those  of  the  Land  Graut  Col¬ 
leges  and  State  Extension  Services.  The  office  establishes  and  controls 
information  policies  and  procedumes.  It  secs  to  it  that  the  Iznowlcdge  of 
the  Department  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  others  in  practical 
form,  aud,  to  a  considerable  e>-tont,  conveys  the  needs  of  farmers  to  the 
scientists  of  the  Department  in  order  that  programs  ma.y  be  focused  on  the 
most  critical  agricultunal  problems.  The  Office  supervises  a,nd  partici¬ 
pates  in  reporting  to  the  public  the  progress  of  the  new  articn  programs 
including  the  ^Igr icultural  Adjustment  program.  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Rural  Electrification  Iidmin- 
istration.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  marketing  agencies.  The 
office  also  determines  what  tjz-pes  of  information  are  to  be  disseminated 
to  oe  of  greatest  assistance  to  farmers  and  others  and  supervises  the 
integration  of  knowledge  developed  by  specialists  throughout  the 
Department . 
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2 .  BiiGincss  Service,  including  -'ail  and  Files .  —  This  office 
handles  the  hnsincss,  financial,  p-cn’chasing ,  personnel,  o,nd  related  o.ffodrs 
of  the  Office  of  Information.  It  includes  the  central  files  section  which 
handles  a  largo  volwac  of  letters,  vises  outgoing  mail,  and  maintains 
subject  matter  files  aiid  a  library  for  the  Office  of  Infor:;ation. 

3.  Publications  Propagation  and  Control. —  Prom  the  va.st  quantity 
of  matcriaj  prepared  by  the  Department  each  year  the  Office  of  Information 
must  choose  what  is  to  bo  published,  determine  the  form  of  publication, 
and  the  quantity.  Under  available  funds  it  is  impossible  to  publish  all 
significant  materia,!  developed  in  the  Department.  If  this  could  be  done 
there  wcr.ld  bo  issued  approximately  3,000  new  circulars  and  bulletins  of 
va,rious  tjqpcs  each  year.  Dcca,usc  of  the  limitation  of  funds  for  the 
publica,tion  of  Dopa,rtmont  materia,!,  the  Office  of  Information  selects  and 
arranges  for  the  publication  of  a  total  of  approximately  1,600  manuscripts 
including  very  technical  material  covering  basic  economic  and  scientific 
research  as  well  as  popular  manuscripts  carrying  practical  advice  to 
farmers  and  others.  The  Office  handles  the  editing,  indexing,  illustrating, 
and  printing  work  involved.  The  Office  also  prepares  the  Yearbook  of 
ligriculture  and  the  Secretary' s  annual  report  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

4.  Distribution  of  ixgric^^ltural  Information  directly  to  the  Public. — 
Each  day  3,000  to  4,000  requ-ests  for  inform.ation  come  to  the  Office  of 
Information.  These  requests  are  handled  by  the  distribution  section. 

The  number  of  publications  distributed  by  the  section  duning  the  past 
five  years  has  been  as  follows:  1935,-  15,329,000;  1936,-  17,349,000; 

1937,-  17,535,000;  1938,-  20,553,000;  1939,-  22,213,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1939,  each  person  in  the  unit  handled  requests 
involving  the  distribution  of  1,110,000  copies  of  bulletins. 

The  use  of  Department  publications  has  been  found  the  cheapest  cjid 
most  effective  way  to  got  agricultural  science  into  practice  and  to  place 
economic  information  in  the  hands  of  interested  persons.  The  work  of  the 
Distribution  Section  requires  great  skill  and  long  experience,  for  the  re¬ 
quests  for  inf orma^-tion  must  be  mot  from  a,  supply  of  thousands  of  bulletins 
on  many  different  subjects.  The  Section  must  make  an  intelligent  selection 
to  meet  each  request. 

In  a-ddition,  the  Office  of  Information  distributes  publications 
regularly  to  a  very  sma.ll  group  of  cooperating  scientists,  libraries,  and 
county  agents  who  receive  selected  bulletins  direct  througli  the  use  of 
highly  classified  mailing  lists.  Specific  requests  cleared  through  members 
of  Congress  one  handled.  The  bulletin  method  of  furnishing  information  to 
farmers  is  most  economical.  The  cost  of  the  G-overnment  for  printing  these 
popular  bulletins  is  about  1-|  cents  ea„ch.  If  a  special  letter  had  to  be 
prepared  in  response  to  these  requests  the  cost  would  average  about  30 
cent  s . 
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5 .  Preparation  and  Pi strilputlon  of  Agricultural  Infornation  to  the 
Press. — Infornation  cirising  irora  the  activities  of  the  Department  is 
distributed  07  the  Office  of  Information  directlj'  to  the  press,  including 
newspapers,  farm  papers,  trade  journa.ls,  technical  publications,  press 
associa.tions,  special  writers,  and  correspondents. 

Since  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Perm  Security  Administration, 
Rural  Electrification  Admini stra.tion  and  other  new  agencies  have  become 
a  paj.-'t  of  the  Department  of  Agr  iculture  and  since  new  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  flood  control,  water  utilization,  cotton  classing,  food  and 
drug  administration  and  other  mandates  of  Congress  have  added  to  the 
Department's  responsibilities,  the  burden  on  the  Office  of  Information 
has  increased  considerably.  The  Office  of  Information  cooperates  with 
ne'.vspapers  and  other  periodicals  for  the  purpose  of  making  useful  in¬ 
formation  available  to  farmers,  hojiiemaj.cers,  and  others.  Supplying 
matter  for  the  use  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  is  one  important  and 
inexpensive  method  of  making  available  to  large  numbers  of  interested 
persons  information  on  the  findings  of  the  Department.  Information  is 
speedily  released  to  the  Press  to  give  readers  the  latest  practical  in¬ 
fornation  on  the  results  of  the  scientific,  economic,  and  regulatory 
work  of  the  Department.  Special  articles  on  farm,  garden,  and  home  and 
scientific  matters  are  prepared  for  ss'^ndicates,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
Thro'ogh  these  channels  practically  the  entire  press  of  the  country  re¬ 
ceives  timely  information  on  the  Depa.rtment '  s  scientific,  regulatory, 
and  economic  activities.  This  does  not  include  material  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration.  The  output  of  press  releases  amounts 
to  about  1,900  each  year  in  addition  to  special  articles  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  special  work  in  gathering  and  preparing  infornation. 

6 .  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Information  by 
Radi o . — The  Office  of  Information  in  cooperation  ?/ith  radio  networks  and 
stations  broa.dcasts  to  farmers,  homemalcers,  and  others,  information  on 
the  various  activities  of  the  Department.  Radio  makes  it  possible  to 
disseminate  quickly  informa.tion  having  great  but  ephemeral  value.  Much 
of  the  information  developed  by  the  Depai'tment  must  be  distributed  rapidly 
in  order  to  insure  its  full  usefulness  to  farmers  and  others.  The  Office 
of  Information  uses  radio  facilities  made  available  by  the  broadcasters 
daily  to  transmit  particularly  economic  and  related  information  and 
announcements.  It  prepares  and  produces  daily,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  15-  to  3C-minute  information  programs,  broadcast  as  one  feature 

of  the  Rational  Earm  and  Home  Hour,  presented  by  the  Rational  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  and  transmitted  by  93  associated  stations  in  the  Eastern, 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  tine  zones.  In  addition,  15  minutes  daily 
of  information  for  farmers  and  homemakers  is  prepared  and  produced  by  a 
field  office  in  San  Erancisco  and  presented  by  the  Rational  Broadcasting 
Companj^  and  a  network  of  11  stations. 

Eurther,  the  Office  of  Information  cooperates  in  presenting  once 
each  v/eek  a  15~minute  broadcast  on  a  Rational  Broadcasting  Company  network 
of  47  stations,  giving  useful  information  to  consumers.  The  Department 
part  of  this  program  is  prepared  in  collaboration  wi  th  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  AicLrini  strati  on.  The  Office  prepares 
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and  sends  to  394  independent  stations  daily,  except  Sunday,  a  7-Tninute 
program  giving  useful  information  for  farmers.  The  Office  likev^^ise  sends 
to  256  stations  a  daily  7-minute  program  of  information  to  consmers  and 
homemakers.  A  total  of  a'oout  120,000  station-hours  of  broadcasting  time 
is  utilized  hj''  the  Office  each  year  for  presenting  timely  information  hy 
radio.  This  time  is  provided  hy  the  broadcasters  and  is  not  paid  for  by 
the  Department. 

7.  Addressing,  Duplicating  and  Hailing  Service  for  the  Department. — 
Dor  purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency,  the  Office  of  Information  maintains 
a  plant  to  handle  addressing,  duplicating  and  mailing  work  for  the  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  Department ,  taking  care  not  to  duplicate  material  in 
violation  of  the  printing  laws.  Duplication  is  essential  for  rapid  dis¬ 
tribution  of  administrative  raaterial,  radio  and  press  releases,  market 
reports,  progress  reports,  and  other  information  too  ephemeral  in  nature 
to  justify  printing. 


(b)  PEIHTIICG  ADD  3IDDIHG 

Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $1,609,570 


Transferred  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Eeorganizavtion  Act  of  1939  and 
Reorganization  PlansiV'os,  I  and  II: 

"Printing  and.  binding,  Public  Roads 

Administration" .  -  4,700 

"Printing  and  binding,  Department  of 
the  Interior"  (for  Bureau  of  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey) .  -  18,000 

Available,  1940 .  1,586,870 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  1, 586, 870 


PROJECT  STATSvlEET 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimai,ted) 

1.  Job  work  and  binding,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  printing: 

(a)  Binding . 

$40, 791 
4,611 
295,667 
10,460 

$40,000 

10,800 

618,610 

20,000 

$40, 000 
10,800 
618,610 
20,000 

(b)  Er.iergency  field  printing. 

(c)  Job  work . 

(d)  Letterheads . 

Total . 

351 , 529 

689,410 

689,410 
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PROJECT  STATEIiEKT  -  Continued. 


Projects 

■  1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

2.  Reports,  periodicals,  a,nd  other 
regulatorj^,  service,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  publications,  expenditures 
for  printing; 

.  (a)  Agricultural  Situation . 

$11,616 

$17,000 

$17,000 

(h) 

Annual  Reports . 

12, 906 

18,000 

18 , 000 

(c) 

Briefly  Speaking  (AAA) . 

— 

2,500 

2,  500 

(d) 

Clinatological  Data . 

4,397 

9,900 

9,900 

(e) 

Congressional  Documents,  .  .  . 

5,094 

6,000 

6,000 

(f) 

Crops  and  Markets . 

14,917 

17,000 

17,000 

(g) 

Experiment  Station  Record.  . 

18, 389 

19,000 

19,000 

(h) 

Extension  Service  Revievm  .  . 

5,957 

7,000 

7,000 

(i) 

Farmers'  Bulletin  Lists.... 

6,625 

1,041 

8,820 

2,000 

8,820 

2,000 

( j) 

Fire  Control  Rotes . 

(k) 

Forest  Folders . 

13,665 

13,000 

13,000 

(1) 

Indexes . 

2,310 

2,500 

2,500 

(m) 

Instructions  and  Proced¬ 
ures  ( AAA ) . 

_ 

47, 000 

47,000 

(n) 

Inventories  of  Seeds  and 
Plants  Imported . 

1,892 

2, 000 

2,000 

(o) 

Journal  of  Agricpdtural  Re- 
seo,rch . 

5,  999 

5,850 

5,  850 

(p) 

(r) 

Land  Pnlic'''  Revi  e¥/ . 

2,200 

1,500 

2,200 

1,500 

Ivionthly  List  of  Puhli  captions 

1,316 

(r) 

Monthly  Weather  Review . 

10,  991 

10, 500 

10,  500 

is) 

Monthly  Weather  Review 

( S  ep  ar  at  e  s  and  Suppl en  e  nt  s 

)  1,631 

1,600 

1,600 

(t) 

Service  and  Reguladory  An¬ 
nouncements . 

23,  785 

32, 000 

32,000 

(a) 

Soil  Conservation  Magazine. 

8,376 

8, 500 

8,500 

(v) 

Unnunoered  Pu-hli  cations  and 

RRpnrts, ,  ,  . . . 

45, 554 

48 , 000 
25,000 
14,000 

48,000 

25,000 

14,000 

(w) 

(x) 

Y  earhook . 

25,000 

14,000 

Yearbook  StatisticaJ.  Report 

Total . 

235,461 

320,870 

320,870 
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Proj  ects 

1939 

1940 

(Estinated) 

1941 

(Estinated) 

3,  Research  and  Technical  Puhli ca¬ 
tions,  expenditures  for  printing 
(a)  Cir  Cillers . . . 

$20,400 

$23,000 

$23,  000 

(13) 

Experinent  Station  Bui- 

Ictins  and  Reports . 

2,  855 

2,  300 

2,300 

(c) 

Journal  of  i^ri cultural 
Research  Separates . 

16, 905 

17,000 

17,000 

(d) 

Reprints  and  revisions 
(reneral ) . 

4.  520 

5,000 

5,000 

(o) 

Reprints  of  Outside 

Articles . 

2,  392 
75,443 
18,093 

2,400 

82,000 

17, 700 

2,400 

82,000 

(f) 

Soil  Surveys . 

(g) 

StCotistical  Bulletins.  . .  . 

17,  700 

(h) 

Technical  Bulletins . 

53,285 

52,250 

52,250 

Total . 

193,893 

201,650 

201,650 

4.  Earners'  Bulletins  and  other 
popular  pu-hli cations,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  printing; 

(  a )  Agr i cul tur  al  Ad j  u  s  tn  e  nt 

Adnini  strati  on  hullotiiiE 

!  - 

54, 200 

54, 200 

(13) 

Clip  Sheet . 

2,700 

3,100 

3,100 

(c) 

Earn  Security  Adnini  stra¬ 
ti  on  hulletins . 

3,640 

3,640 

(d) 

Eederal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  hullctins. . 

15,500 

15,500 

(e) 

Earn o r  s '  Bui  1  et  i  n s  ( new ) . 

25, 125 

34,300 

34, 300 

(f) 

Earners'  Bullctiiis 

(repri  nts) . 

162, 438 

166,300 

6,600 

10,200 

166,300 

(g) 

L'^cdlets  (nev;) . 

6 , 089 

6,600 

(h) 

Leaflets  (reprints) . 

9 , 554 

10,200 

(i) 

hi  scellanoous  P'Aoli  cati on 

73,191 

72,800 

72,800 

(J) 

Po  stors . 

3,  538 

5,  300 

5,300 

(A) 

Yearbook  Separates . 

3,  752 

3,000 

3,000 

Total . 

286,387 

374,940 

374, 940 

Unohliga 

tod  halaaice . 

5,000 

_ _ 

_ 
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Projects 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimat  ed) 

5.  Additional  availafole,  under 
transfer  authority  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  Act  for 
printing  in  connection  v/ith — 

' ' P ar i ty  Pa^nne nts" . 

+  150,000 

+150,000 

"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Land  Resources  " 
(Marketing  quotas,  A.  A.  A.  ) . , 

+  275,000 

+  275,000 

"Exportation  and  Domestic  Con- 
spxiption  of  Agricultural 
Commodities"  ( Surplus  removal) 

+  175,000 

+  175,000 

Total,  foregoing  items.. 

— 

+600,000 

+600,000 

Deduct;  Transfers  as  shown  under 
item  5,  above . . 

-600,000 

-600,000 

Grand  total . 

1,072, 270(a) 

(a)  (bT 

1,586,870 

1,586,870 

(a)  Excludes  $4,700  and  $18,000  transferred,  pursuant  to  the  Hcorgani  zahion 

Act  of  1939  end  Reorganization  Plans  Eos,  I  and  IIj  "Printing  and 
hinding,  Public  Roads  Adxuni stration"  and  "Printing  and  binding, 
Departnent  of  the  Interior." 

(b)  Includes  increase  of  $500,000  for  printing  and  binding  for  the  Agricul¬ 

tural  iidjustnent  Administration,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
Sugar  Division,  and  activities  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farn  Tenant 
Act,  the  funds  of  uhich  were  reduced  on  tlii  s  account  in  the  194-0 
Appropriation  Act, 

'./ORiC  UI^DER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — The  v/ork  under  this  appropriation  now  includes  printing 
and  binding  for  nost  of  the  v;ork  of  the  Departnent.  The  fund  provides 
for  pp.blishing  results  of  scientific  and  econormic  work,  printing  publica¬ 
tions  and  instructions  required  bv  law  or  otherwise  essential  in  the 
regulator's  service,  and  conservation  programs  and  for  printed  forms, 
certificates  and  other  material  classified  as  job  work.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1940  Congress  consolidated  into  this  appropriation  the  sun  of 
$500,000  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding  of  certain  action  programs, 
including  printing  rcq.uired  in  connection  ’.vith  the  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion,  sugar,  aaad  crop  insurance  programs  and  programs  under  the  Baiiirhca.d- 
Jones  FCorn  Tenant  Act.  In  so  doing,  Congress  effected  an  actual  reduction 
of  $91,570  by  decreasing  the  funds  available  for  printing  and  binding 
for  the  antion  agencies  by  $591,570.  Congress  also  authorized  the  Secrc- 
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trjry  to  transfer  to  this  appropriation  not  to  oxceod  $600,000  to  he  used 
exclusively  for  printing'  and  binding  necessary  in  connection  with  parity 
payments,  marketing  quota.s,  and  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(narieeting  and  surplus  removal  activities). 

In  1932  the  funds  available  for  printing  for  the  branches  of  the 
Department  then  in  existence  amounted  to  $1,000,000.  The  following  year 
they  were  decreased  to  $660,000.  Later  the  fund  was  increased  to  $887,650. 
Begimiing"  \'ith  the  fiscal  year  1939,  there  vias  consolidated  into  the  fund 
$207,520  by  transfer  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1940  Congress  provided  an  increase  of  $14,600  specifically  for 
Farmers'  Bulletins.  This  gave  a  total  of  $1,109,570,  which,  coupled  with 
the  $500,000  transfer  previously  mentioned,  brought  the  1940  available 
funds  for  printing  aiid  binding  to  $1,609,570. 

Subsequently,  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
$4,700  in  printing  funds  wa.s  transferred  to  the  Public  Roads  Admini stra.- 
tion.  This  sum  provides  for  printing  and  binding  which  formerly  was 
financed  out  of  this  appropria,tion  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Also 
the  sum  of  $18,000  was  transferred  froiu  this  appropriation  to  the  print¬ 
ing  and  binding  fund  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  printing 
forri.erly  financed  out  of  this  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  Consequently,  the  total  now  available  for  printing  on  behalf  of 
activities,  including  the  action  agencies,  is  $1,586,870. 

The  printing  and  binding  v/ork  of  the  Department  is  classified 
under  four  hca-ds: 

1.  Job  work  and  binding. 

2.  Administrative  publications. 

3.  RosecUrch  and  technical  publications. 

4.  Popular  publications. 

Material  in  the  first  too  groups  is  essential  to  efficient  admin- 
istraheion  within  the  Department  itself.  The  first  category  of  printing 
includes  job  forms  and  related  material.  In  the  second  group  are  all 
periodicals,  reports,  highly  important  instructions  and  letters  to 
participants  in  the  action  programs,  and  other  material  needed  in  the 
administration  of  Department  programs.  In  the  third  group  are  technical 
publications  vital  to  scientists,  teachers,  and  others.  Group  four  in¬ 
cludes  the  popular  publications  used  to  disseminate  practical  iaiowledge 
in  easily  understandable  language  to  farmers,  transporters,  businessmen, 
housewives,  processors,  consumers,  and  the  general  public  anid  to  keep 
faricers  advised  on  many  phases  of  the  action  programs, 

1.  Job  Work  and  Binding 

(a)  Bindi ng. — Most  of  the  binding  work  of  the  Department  is  done 
for  the  central  library,  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  and  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  library. 
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(is)  Energenc;^  Field  Printing. — Eorns,  tags,  certificates,  and 
other  snail  printing  jobs  are  often  needed  q.uickly  in  field  offices  of 
the  Departnent,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  so  cannot  ho 
printed  in  the  District  of  Columhia.  Therefore,  the  Joint  Connittee 
on  Printing  grants  authority  to  the  Department  to  have  the  work  done 
in  the  field  to  cover  emergency  needs  under  this  item. 

(c  and  d)  Job  Uork  and  Letterhea.ds. — A  wide  variety  of  forms, 
schedules,  certificates,  etc.,  are  indispensable  to  carr^^  on  the  regular 
activities  of  the  Department,  This  item  now  includes  also  job  printing 
for  the  action  agencies  which  require  millions  of  forms  in  connection 
with  nationwide  participation  in  the  programs.  The  letterheads  for  tne 
Department  also  fall  under  this  item. 

2 .  Reports,  Periodicals,  and  other  Regulatory,  Service,  and 

Administrative  Pu.blications 

(a)  Agricultural  Situation.  -  -This  periodical  is  used  to  keep  key 
groups  currently  informed  of  the  economic  situation,  including  statistics 
relating  to  production,  movement,  consumption,  prices,  and  purchasing 
povrer  of  various  commodities.  It  is  sent  monthly  to  crop  reporters,  a 
small  group  of  cooperating  economists,  technical  workers,  extension 
agents,  and  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

(b)  Annual  reports. — lianj"  of  the  reports  under  this  item  are 
required  by  la,w.  They  make  a  permanent  record,  of  the  v/ork  performed 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  These  reports  are  considerably  below 
their  former  size.  This  item  now  includes  the  action-agency  annual 
reports. 

(c)  Dri  ef  ly  Spe  aki  ng  (A.  A.  A. )  —Thi  s  publication  is  used  to  dui  s- 
serainate  essential  information  to  A. A. A.  committeemen  and  others  co¬ 
operating  in  the  Agricultural  Ad.justment  Ad.m  ini  strati  on  programs.  It 
is  nr inted  when  material  of  sufficient  importance  has  accumulated  to 

w arrant  publ i c ati o n. 

(d.)  Climatological  Data.  —  In  addition  to  the  regmilar  issuance 
of  Climatological  Data,  Bulletin  W  (Summaries  of  Climatological  Data) 
is  being  pablished.  It  comprises  106  separates  covering  the  United 
States,  Ala.ska,  and  Hawaii, 

(e)  Congressiona,!  documents. — Under  this  item  the  Department 
pays  for  copies  of  bills,  resolutions,  reports.  Congressional  directories. 
Congressional  Records,  etc.,  as  Congressional  documents, 

(f)  Crops  and  Harkets. — This  periodical  contains  statistics  and 
information  on  crop  and  livestock  estimates  (the  printing  of  mai^^  of 
which  is  mandatory),  market  information,  reports  on  supplies,  stocks, 
coumerci aCL  movements,  etc. 

(g)  Experiment  Station  Record.. — This  periodical  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  means  of  keeping  before  all  research  workers  abstracts 
of  the  v^orld' s  scientific  and  economic  literature  on  agriculture.  In 
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this  waj'  the  Experiment  Station  Record  assists  research  workers  in  keep¬ 
ing  informed  on  corrent  scientific  developments,  mitli  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  research  reports  from  the  State  experiment  stations,  and  it 
effectively  promotes  the  coordination  of  research  itself. 

(h)  Extension  Service  Reviou. — Current  information  on  extension 
practices  is  published  in  tlii  s  periodical  for  distribution  monthly 
throughout  the  extension  organization.  The  periodical  also  serves  to 
keep  extension  agents  informed  on  actions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.  It  reviews  new  extension  developments  in  the  various 
Stahe  institutions.  It  is  especially  important  at  this  time  because 
extension  officials  cooperate  in  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  and  other  land-use  programs. 

(i)  Earmers'  Bulletin  lists. — These  lists  are  furnished  to 
members  of  Congress,  extension  agents,  and-  farmers  to  show  available 
publications.  Earmers’  Bulletins  are  mailed  only  upon  request. 

(j)  Eire  Control  Rotes. — Eire  Control  llotes  is  issued  bi¬ 
monthly  to  keep  members  of  the  staff  and  cooperators  of  the  Eorest  Service 
informed  on  developments  in  the  techniques  of  forest-fire  control. 

(k)  Eorest  folders. — Eolders  are  used  to  ind.uce  the  millions 

of  visitors  to  use  the  national  forests  properly  in  order  to  reduce  the 
fire  hazard.  They  ai’e  also  being  used  b;'  members  of  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  as  a  source  of  information  on  forestry  purposes  and 
practices. 

(l)  Indexes. — Indexes  become  increasingly  important  as  Depart¬ 
ment  publications  increase  in  number  and  scope. 

(m)  Instructions  and  proced.ures. — This  item  consists  chieflj?" 
of  letters  of  an  administrative  nature,  instructions,  and  procedures 
for  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  committeemen  to  follow  in 
administering  the  Department' s  conservation  and  adjustment  programs. 

(n)  Inventor^'  of  seed-s  and,  plants  imported.  —  Importations  of 
seed.s  and.  plants  are  becoming  more  important  because  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment '  s  search  for  erosion  and.  d-rought-r esi  stant  vegetation.  These  in¬ 
ventories  contain  a  record,  of  new  and  little-known  seeds  and  plants 
procured  mostly  from  a,broad.  for  the  use  of  the  Department,  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  and.  experimenters  in  appropriate  locations  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

(o)  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research. — The  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  carries  the  most  technical  reports  of  ‘.hire  research  per- 
foxmed  in  the  Department  and  the  State  experiment  stations.  Its  distri¬ 
bution  is  limited  rigidly  to  selected,  libraries. 

(p)  Land.  Policy  Review. — This  periodical  presents  significant 
results  of  research  and  stud"^:'  in  fund.aeiental  agricultural  problems, 
supplies  informetion  helpful  for  the  organ! za.tion  of  county  land-use 
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pla.nning  v/ork,  seeks  to  stimulate  thoug'lit  “by  agricultura.l  loaders  and 
tcaciiers  in  forr:iula.tion  of  sound  land  policies  for  communities,  counties, 
Stakes,  and  the  Nation,  It  is  distributed  to  economists,  college  in¬ 
structors,  college  libraries,  Extension  and  Land  Grant  College  workers. 
Stake  Planming  Boards  and  Officials  within  the  Departnent  and  other  de¬ 
partments  working  on  land  problems, 

( q, )  Ivlonthl^^  List  of  Fublicakions.  —  Po  r  cc  o  nomy  th  e  Be  par  tm  e  nt 
does  not  list  those  who  ask  to  receive  all  printed  publications.  The 
list  of  new  publications  is  mailed  instead.  Scientists,  econoraists, 
foreign  and  domestic  libraries,  and  teachers  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
mailing  list. 

(r  and  s)  i/ionthly  Weather  Reviev'f  and  separates. — Reports  of  re¬ 
search  bj^  the  staff  of  the  leather  Bureau  are  published  v/ith  records  of 
v/eather  observations  in  the  United  States,  including  climatological 
charts.  This  periodical  also  deals  with  floods,  storms,  earthquakes, 
solar  radiation,  etc.  It  is  distributed  to  Weather  Bureau  field  stations. 
Signal  Corps,  meteorological  and  naval  air  stations,  and  libraries.  Por 
purposes  of  economy,  the  sepcirates  (each  covering  a  single  subject  or 
group  of  statistics)  are  distributed  separately.  This,  the  only 
meteorological  loublication  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is  the  textbook 
for  T/eather  officia,ls.  It  is  exchanged  with  foreign  v/eather  services. 

The  general  public  can  obtaan  copies  only  by  purchase. 

(t)  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements. — These  consist  of 
Bureau  of  Animal  Indu-stiyv"  orders,  notices  of  judgment  under  the  Pood 
a.nd  Drugs  Act,  notices  of  quarantine,  and  other  announcements  of  a 
mandatory-  character,  v/hich  arc  essentiak  in  carrying  forward  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  regulatory  programs. 

(u)  Soil  Conservation  Ivlagasino. — This  periodical,  i ssued  monthly 
a,nd  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  staff  members  of  the  Department  and 
associated  agencies,  (l)  conveys  a.dmini strati vc  information  to  members 

of  the  field  staff  of  the  Soil  Conservakion  Service;  (2)  equips  specialists 
of  the  Service  and  cooperating  agencies  with  current  technical  and 
scientific  knov/lcdgc  in  soil  conservation  and  rclaked  fields;  (s)  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  and  experiences;  (4)  provides  a  valuable 
a.rchive  of  conservakion  histoiy;  and  (5)  serves  as  a  reference  work  of 
a.uthentic  and  practical  information  concerning  a  comprehensive  antion 
program  which  involves  the  applicakion  of  ma.ny  nev;  technicak  developments 
and  impr  o  v  em  e  nt  s . 

(v)  Unnumbered  publi cations. — This  series  is  used  for  various 
bulletins  which  cannot  logically  be  classified  in  the  other  Departnent 
series.  Examples  include  such  publications  as  "Science  Serving  Agri¬ 
culture,  "  "Topsoil,  Its  Preservation,"  and  "Soil  and  Water  in  the 
Northern  Groak  Plains.  ” 

(w)  Yearbook  of  Agricultp.ro. — The  Yearbook,  vkiich  is  an  annual 
publicakion  required  by  law,  presents  information  on  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  of  agriculture.  The  1936  and  1937  Yearbooks  consisted  of  a  con- 
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prehcnsivc  trcr.tncnt  of  the  su-hjcct  of  plant  and  aaiinal  oreeding.  The 
1938  Ycarhook  dcaJs  conprehcnsivcly  with  the  snhjGct  of  soils  and  soil 
conservation;  and  the  1939  Ycarocok  covers  the  nutrition  of  hucans  and 
r.ni:iaJ.s.  The  hulk  of  the  Departnent's  distrihution  is  to  its  own 
collahoratcrs,  aaid  the  Congressional  distrihp.tion  (pend  for  fron  Congres¬ 
sional  funds)  is  to  f amors. 

(x)  Statistical  Report. — The  statistics  previously  incorporated 
in  the  Yeai'hook  of  Agriculture  are  now  published  in  a  separate  voluxae 
for  proposes  of  econony.  Proha.hly  not  none  tha:i  10  percent  of  those  who 
receive  the  Yearbook  are  interested  in  the  detailed  statistics.  On  the 
other  hand,  nany  persons  have  a  distinct  need  for  additional  statistics 
wl'ich  were  not  previously  published  in  the  Yearbook. 

3,  He search  and  Technical  Bulletins 

(a)  Circulars. — Circulars  report  in  semi technical  forn  current 
results  of  the  manifold  research  programs  of  the  Department.  Some  ex¬ 
amples  are  "Sweet  Potato  Propagakion  and  Transplaniting  Studies"  and 
"Iviarket  Classes  and  Grades  of  Peeder  and  Stocker  Cattle". 

(b)  Ilxperiment  Station  bulletins  and  reports. — This  series  is 
used  to  report  the  results  of  work  done  at  the  insular  research  sta.tions 
and  includes  also  the  annual  reports  of  the  insular  sta.tions. 

(c)  Journal  of  Agricultural  P-esearch  separates, — As  the  bound 
copies  of  the  Journal  itself  are  sent  to  a  very  restricted  nailing  list, 
separates  are  printed  for  scientists  who  request  technical  information 
on  the  specific  subject  covered,  Onl^'  libraries  and  foreign  institutions 
on  an  exchange  list  receive  the  Journal  itself  free  of  charge. 

( d )  Heprints  of  former  series  and  of  outside  articles .  —  A  nuo b e r 
of  series,  such  as  Department  Dirlletins,  Department  Circulars,  and 

Ivii scella.neous  Circulars,  have  been  superseded  by  other  series.  However, 
much  scientific  information  contained  in  the  older  publications  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  carrying  on  current  v/ork  and  can  be  reprinted  for  less  thane  it 
would  cost  to  print  new  manuscripts.  The  Department  also  sometimes  buj'" s 
100  to  200  copies  of  reprints  of  current  technical  material  prepared  by 
Department  scientists  but  printed  in  nongovernmental  publications. 

(  e)  Soil  surveys. — The  soil  su.rvey  publications  are  mandatorj'- 
by  law.  Soil  s>arve3^s  serve  many  purposes  in  research  and  extension 
programs.  They  are  a  permanent  record  of  soil  factors,  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  as  a  guide  to  farmers  and  Hederal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  interested  in  the  adaptabilities  and  values  of  various  lands. 

Dor  reasons  of  economy  the  soil  surveys  are  ;published  on  the  smallest 
scale  consistent  with  convenience  in  filing,  ease  of  handling,  and 
showing  needed  informs.tion  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible  on  a 
single  sheet.  Usually  this  can  be  done  at  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  the 
mile,  which  keeps  the  cost  as  low  as  possible  and  shows  a  large  area 
on  a  single  sheet.  This  is  necessary  for  such  purposes  as  rural  zoning, 
county  planning,  and  other  activities  which  involve  a  large  number  of 
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fams  or  large  aj’ta,  of  land.  On  such,  a,  nap  it  is  convenient  to  compare 
various  portions  of  a  la,rge  area  on  one  complete  hase  map.  Where  soils, 
topographj^  anid  other  factors  are  rather  uniform  over  extensive  areas  a 
smaller  scale  may  oe  used.  The  survey  maps  and  textual  infon:iation  ac- 
compai^/ing  than  are  decoming  increasingly  useful  in  connection  v;ith  the 
coordination  of  droa.d  lanid  use  programs  of  the  Department  and  cooperating 
agencies  and  are  extensively  used  for  program  planning  "by  the  Extension 
Service,  State  Pla,nning  Soards,  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
EederaJ  a.nd  private  credit  agencies,  and  "by  fertilizer  companies  and 
manj.^  other  agencies  whose  v/ork  is  affected  dy  the  general  distridution 
of  venious  land  types, 

(f)  Statistical  dulletins. — All  statistical  pudli cations, 
including  those  on  fut'ores  tra^dii:^  —  the  printing  of  many  of  which  is 
mandatory  —  ane  contanned  in  this  series.  An  exar.iple  is  "Gra.de,  Stanle 
Length,  and  Tenderadility  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States." 

(g)  Technical  Bulletins. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
scries  of  pudlications  issued  dy  the  Department,  Technical  Dulletins 
form  a  permanent  record  of  reseanch  resnUts  for  Department  scientists, 
cooperating  institutions,  and  scientists  of  the  experiment  stations. 

The  Department  pudlishes  valuable  resoanch  results  in  this  series  to 
emdle  the  public  to  obtain  the  information  in  a  usable  form.  The  length 
of  eanh  manuscript  and  the  number  of  copies  printed  ha.s  been  reduced,  but 
if  a  research  report  is  to  be  valuable,  it  must  be  complete.  Some  recent 
examples  of  these  publications  are  the  ''Communicability  of  Infectious 
Abortion  between  Swine  and  Cattle"  and  "Stumpage  Prices  of  Privately 

0.7 ned  Timber  in  the  United  States." 

4.  Earners’  Dulletins  and  Other  Popular 

Publications 

(  a )  Agricud tnra.l  Adjustment  Administration  bulletins.  —  These 
bulletins  are  used  to  disseminate  essential  information  to  individual 
farmers  vho  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  farm  program.s.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  type  of . publication  is  "The  1939  AAA  Earn  Program," 
Dulletins  designed  to  inform  the  general  public  on  the  work  of  the 
program  and  its  relationship  to  other  phases  of  our  national  life  are 
also  being  issued.  Examples  of  these  include  materials  on  specific 
parts  of  the  program  such  as  "The  Wheat  Problem,"  "Give  the  Hange  A 
Chance,"  and  materials  on  the  relationship  of  agricu.lture  and  industry, 

(b)  Clip  Sheet. — The  Clip  Sheet,  sent  weekly  to  3,500  newspapers, 
contains  brief  material  on  improved  farm  practices,  economic  adjustments, 
conservation  faming  practices,  and  accounts  of  Department  activities. 

(c)  Earm  Security  Administration  bulletins.  —  Small  question-and- 
a„nsv;er  leaflets  explatning  the  terms  of  loans  and  the  qualifications  of 
borrowers  under  the  Denkhe ad- Jones  Earm  Tenant  Act,  are  distributed  to 
applicants  for  tenant  purchase  loans,  and  question-and-answer  lea.flets 
explaining  the  variable  payment  plan  for  repaj'ing  tenant  purchase  loans 
under  the  Act  are  distributed  to  borro’.vers. 
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(d)  Crop  Insurance  bulletins. — Participation  of  wheat  grov;ers 
in  the  wheat  crop  insurance  program  is  made  possible  only  through  a 
thorough  under sta.nding  of  the  program  on  the  part  of  grovfers.  An  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  educational  program  to  promote  such  understand¬ 
ing  is  the  series  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Pederal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  distributed  through  State  and  county  farmer-committees. 
This  series  consists  of  several  12-  or  16-page  publications  which  out¬ 
line  the  general  operation  of  the  program  and  how  farmers  may  avail  them 
selves  of  its  benefits,  and  leaflets  which  deal  with  some  particu.lar 
pha.se  of  the  program  or  its  application  to  special  wheat  production 
problems  in  certain  areas. 

(c,  f,  g,  and  h)  Parmer s'  Bulletins  and  Leaflets  -  nev  and  re¬ 
prints. — Farmers'  Budletins  cue  pu.bli  shed  to  place  useful  informa.tion 
in  the  ha.nds  of  farmers.  They  constitute  one  of  the  most  effective 
moans  of  putting  science  into  practice.  Pom’-fifths  of  all  Pamiers' 
Bulletins  ai’e  distributed  by  Hembers  of  Congress.  The  Department  and 
most  I'iembers  of  Congress  mall  Farmers'  Bulletins  onlj’-  upon  specific 
request.  The  Leaflets  are  merely  4-  and  8-page  Farmers'  Bulletins. 
Farmers'  Bulletins  cost  only  about  l-l/2  cents  a  copy.  If  they  did  no 
more  than  enable  the  Department  to  answer  correspondence  expedi tiousls' 
and  efficiently,  they  would  be  worth  far  more  than  they  cost,  as  the 
cost  of  preparing  and  mailing  a  special  letter  in  response  to  requests 
for  information  averages  about  30  cents. 

(i)  I'/Ij  scellaneous  Publications. — ivlaterial  for  specialized  distri 
bution  is  contained  in  the  Miscellaneous  Publications.  Among  them  are 
some  conservation  publications  carrying  practical  informa.tion  to  the 
public  and  su.ch  publications  as  "Planning  for  a  Permanent  Agriculture" 
"The  Land  in  Flood  Control,"  "Motor  Fuels  from  Farm  Products",  etc. 

The  material  is  largely  nontechnical  and  the  distribution  is  always 
special!  zed, 

(j)  Posters. — Posters  aue  used  sparingly  by  the  Department  and 
then  only  in  connection  with  special  campaigns  such  as  those  involving 
the  elimination  of  livestock  diseases,  forest  fire  protection,  and 
various  conservation  programs. 

(k)  Yearbook  and  Statistical  separates. — The  Yearbook  and  the 
Statistical  report  contain  a  number  of  separate,  specialized  articles 
and  tables  comprising  related  parts  in  the  complete  treatment  of  a 
broad  subject  such  as  rgenetics  or  soils,  or  income  and  production, 
Separa,tes  are  printed  in  very  small  volume  for  use  in  answering  cor¬ 
respondence. 
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SUPPLSvxEHTAL  PUNDS 


;  Esti".pted 

Sstii.v  ted 

Projects 

Obligated, 

j  obi igat ions , 

^hligat  ions 

1939 

:  1940 

1941 

Conservation  snd  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 

Resources,  Ue-partrnent  of  Agriculture: 

Por  informational  v/ork  in  connection 

r/ith  agricultural  conservation  programs. 

$10; 680 

$17,100 

$17,100 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 

Agricultural  Commodities:  Per  inforrna- 
tional  ’..’ork  in  connection  v;itli  the  ex- 
xDortation  and  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities  . 

14,920 

13,500 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Sub- 

marginal  Land,  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture:  Por  informational  work  in  con- 
nection  with  the  land  utilization  and 
retirement  of  suomarginal  land  prograre.  . 

7,200 

9,000 

2,800 

Administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Por  inforr.ia- 
tional  work  in  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Sugar  Act . 

7,500 

7,500 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture: 

Por  informational  work  in  connection 

with  rehabilitation  program  of  the 

Farm  Security  Administration, . 

5,315 

40 , 510 

(a) 

Por  standard  and  departmental  forms  for 

use  in  connection  with  emergency  re¬ 
lief  orograj'fls  of  the  Department . 

15,000 

Plood  Control,  General  (Transfer  to  Agri- 

culture) :  Por  informational  work  in 

connection  with  the  flood  control  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture... 

4,  7C1 

3,000 

(a) 

Rural  Electrification,  Department  of  Agri- 

culture:  Por  informational  services 

arising  out  of  the  programs  of  the  Rural 
Electrificat :  on  Administr-a.t  ion . 

— 

5,000 

5,000 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  -  Continued. 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1941 

Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insur- 

ance  Act,  Department  of  Agriculture 

For  informational  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  administration  cf 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  .... 

$5,000 

$4,S00 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Department  of  Agricultiare :  For 
informational  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  v/ith  the  program  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation . 

(b) 

6,000 

Total  . - . 

$42^896 

102,030 

56,700 

(a)  The  Budget  estimates  for  194l  for  Flood  Control  and  Emergency  Relief  are 
not  yet  a-vailaUle. 

(L)  Financed  in  19^0  by  transfer  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  of  $6,000  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  I. 
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LIBRABY 

SALi'iBIES  im  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $109,220 

Trrnsfcrs  pnn’suont  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  Reorganization 
Plans  Nos.  I  and  II: 

"Lihrary,  Department  of  the  Interior" .  -  750 

"SaAanies  and  Exjpensos,  Library,  Public  Roads 

Administration" . .  -  500 

Avai  labl  e ,  1940 .  107,970 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  105,000 

Decrea.se .  2,970 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  ects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1  Q41  • 

,  .  Decrease 

(Estimated); 

1.  General  admin istro-t ion  and  busi- 

ness  service . 

$18,713 

$18,510 

$18,510  ; . 

2.  Acquisition  of  publications  by 

purchase,  gift,  and  exchange, 

and  preparation  of  material  for 

binding . . . 

49,197 

47,550 

44,580  :-  $2,970(1) 

3.  Cla.ssifying,  cahaJoging,  and 

indexing  of  pub!  i  cad, i  nu  s . 

20 , 630 

22,295 

22,295  ; . 

4.  Circulation,  reference,  and 

bibl^  ogra.phical  snrvi  ce . . .  -  -  - 

16,380 

19,615 

19,615  ' . 

Unobligated  baAance . 

500 

TotaA  aonropriation . 

105,420 

107,970 

105,000  2,970 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $2,970  in  the  Library  appropriation  will  bo  effected  by 
a  reduction  in  the  aAlotmcnt  for  the  acquisition  of  books  and  poriodicaAs. 


DORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

GeneraJ . —  The  Library  is  one  of  the  ba-sic  units  in  the  research, 
extension,  and  regulatory  work  of  the  Department  and  the  State  a.gricultural 
agencies.  It  acquires,  records,  and  maircs  readily  available  for  reference 
and  circulation,  through  its  catalogs,  indee^es,  and  bibliographical  lists, 
the  important  books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications  containing  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subjects  under  investigation  by  the  Department.  With  its 
branches  in  the  various  bureaus  it  contains  approximately  300,000  volumes, 
probatly  the  most  extensive  agricultural  collection  existing  in  any  country. 
Its  catalogs  and  special  indexes,  comprising  more  than  2,000,000  cards,  fur¬ 
nish  an  invaluable  key  to  the  literature  of  agriculture  and  enable  the  Library 
to  give  outstanding  service  aAong  bibliographical  lines  in  the  field  of 
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agriculture  cud  the  related  sciences.  Its  services  are  used  not  only 
the  Department  hut  also  hy  other  Government  offices  in  Washington  and 
hy  investigators  throughout  the  co'outry.  Its  aim  in  general  is  to  serve 
as  the  national  agri culturo.l  lihro-ry.  The  appropriation  of  the  Lihrarj^ 
is  used  for  four  main  pruposes,  as  follows: 

1.  General  o.djainistration  and  business  service. —  The  administrative 
cud  business  office  handles  the  finouces,  correspondence,  cud  personnel 
matters.  It  also  is  chouged  with  the  ordering  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers,  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
Library  quouters. 

2.  Acquisition  of  publications  by  purchcase,  gift,  and  exchange,  and 
preparation  of  materio.l  for  binding. —  The  Library'-  acquires  through  purchase 
the  scientific,  technical,  and  economic  books  and  periodicals  needed,  in 

the  work  of  the  Dopantment,  including  the  common  and  very  frequently  used 
reference  books  such  as  d.ictionaries,  handbooks,  d.irectories ,  and  atlases, 
for  filing  in  the  various  offices.  In  add.ition,  it  collects  by  gift  and. 
exchange  the  publications  of  societies  and  institutions,  both  American  and 
foreign,  bearing  upon  a.griculture  and  the  related  sciences  of  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  Depan tment. 

3.  Classifying,  cataloging  and,  indexing  of  publications. —  The 
Librany  maintains  author  and  subject  catalogs  of  the  book  resources  of  the 
Department  and  also  special  indexes  on  various  subjects,  comprising  in  all 
two  million  cards.  Thrcugii  these  catalogs,  special  indexes,  and  current 
lists  of  accessions,  the  collections  are  made  readily  availatle. 

4.  Circulation,  reference,  and  bibliographical  work. — The  Library 
circulates  books  and  periodicals  which  are  needed  by  Department  workers 
in  their  work,  especially  in  research,  and  assists  them  in  gathering 
references  on  scientific  and  economic  subjects  and  problems  which  are  being 
investigated.  It  supplies  reference  material  and  bibliographical  infor¬ 
mation  needed  in  answering  the  various  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  assists  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
and  other  scientific  institutions  through  the  loan  of  its  books.  In 
general,  it  endeavors  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  national  agricultural 
library  and  of  a  clearing  house  for  bibliographical  information  relating 

to  the  literc.turc  of  agriculture  in  all  its  phases. 
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OFFICE  OF  BXFSHInSHT  STATIONS 

(a)  Pill/IEETS  TO  STATES,  HA7AII,  ALASKA, 

ALL  PUERTO  RICO  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIRENT  STATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $6,848,750 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  6,865,000 

Increa.se .  16, 250 


PROJECT  STATIIviENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Hatch  Act  {Act  March  2, 

1887)  . 

$720,000 

$720,000 

$720,000 

— 

2.  Adams  A^ct  (Ant  March  16, 

1906)  . . . 

720,000 

720 , 000 

720,000 

—  —  — 

3.  Purnell  Ant  (Act  Ecbruarj: 

24,  1925)  . 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

—  ^  — 

4.  Hawaii  St  action  Act  (Act 

Hay  16,  1928) . 

55 , 000 

60, 000 

70,000 

-t  $10,000(1) 

5.  Ailasica  Station  Ant  (Ant 

February  23,  1929)  . 

6.  Alaska  Station  Ant  (Ant 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

—  — 

June  20,  1936)  . 

8,750 

8,750 

10,000 

-+  1,250(2) 

7.  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act 

(Ant  March  4,  1931)  . 

8.  BanRhe ad- Jones  Ant,  Title 

42,500 

45,000 

50,000 

5,000(3) 

I  (Aict  June  29,  1935)  .... 

2,100,000 

2, 400,000 

2,400,000 

-  -  - 

Total  a.ppropriation  .  .  , 

6 , 541 , 250 

6,848, 750 

6,865, 000 

+  16 , 2  aO 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $16,250  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

the 

( 1 )  Ain  increase  of  $10,000,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of/Hawa.ii 
Station  Aict  of  16,  1928,  to  provide  for  investigations  Ly  the  Hawaii  Agri¬ 

cultural  Experiment  Station  looking  to  the  e stall i shnient  and  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  and  efficient  agricultural  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


This  increase  of  $10,000  is  urgently  needed  hy  Ha\vaii  to  aid  in  assuring 
a  food  supply  for  the  population.  This  distant  section  of  the  United  States  is 
f'r  from  'being  agriculturally  self-sufficient.  Prom  60  to  65  percent  of  the 
food  supplies  for  Hawaii  are  imported,  including  such  essentials  as  meats,  dairy 
products,  flour,  and  vegetables.  This  situation  has  come  about  because  Hawaii 
was  naturally  adapted  to  the  production  of  pineapples  and  sugar  which  could  be 
shipped  to  the  mainland  from  which  food  supplies  could  be  obtained.  There  has 
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"been  a  growing  realization  in  Hawaii,  however,  that  an  agricultural  economy 
which  is  so  largely  restricted  to  two  _rops  maj^  have  serious  disadvantages. 

The  interest  in  diversification  of  Hawaiian  agriculture  consequently  has  heen 
increasing  in  recent  years.  The  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  diversified 
agriculture  in  Hawaii  has  been  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  numerous  foodstuffs 
could  be  produced  economically  under  Hawaiian  conditions.  The  lack  of  diversi¬ 
fication  in  Hawaiian  agriculture  creates  a  situation  of  which  there  is  need  for 
general  improvement.  In  addition,  the  dependence  of  Hawaii  upon  imports  for  its 
foodstuffs  would  be  of  major  concern  in  case  of  a  national  emergency  in  ■'/hich  • 
the  islands  became  isolated.  The  problems  in  Ha\7aii  needing  agricultural  re¬ 
search,  therefor?,  are  twofold;  (l)  The  development  of  additional  crops  and 
increased  diversification  on  an  economical  production  basis  for  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Ha’waiian  agricultural  economy";  and  (2)  through  experimentation, 
the  securing  of  facts  and  kno’wledge  as  to  suitable  crops,  and  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivation,  and  ha.rvesting  which  could  be  applied  without  delay  for  the 
production  of  at  least  minim'um  maintenance  rations  in  case  of  an  emergency  in 
which  food  imports  were  reduced  or  entirely  cut  off. 

■"'Research  under  way  at  the  Hawaii  Agricultural.  "Experiment  Sta„tion  .la.s 
given  promising  indications  that  this  situation  can  be  substantially  improved. 
These  investigations  need  strengthening  to  develop  and  extend  the  possibilities 
and  their  application.  Progress  as  rapidly  as  practicable  is  important.  The 
station' s  program  includes  studies  of  the  mineral  and  vitamin  content  of 
Hav/aiian  food  crops  and  their  value  for  human  nutirtion,  investigations  of  the 
value  and  digestibility  of  Hav/aiian  forage  and  grass  crops  as  livestock  feeds, 
research  on  the  improvement  of  poultrj^  for  egg  and  meat  production,  breeding 
work  v/ith  truck  crops,  fruits,  and  nuts  to  develop  vairieties  suitable  to 
Ha-waiian  conditions,  investigations  to  determine  the  best  cultural  practices 
for  gro‘  ing  these  crops  in  the  islands,  studies  to  control  the  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects  of  the  Principal  truck  and  fruit  crops,  and  investigations  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  Hav/aiian  soils.  The  agricultural  research  conducted  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  by  the  State  stations  and  by  the  Pederal 

Department  of  Agriculture  has  little  direct  practical  and  economic  application 
to  Hawaii  because  of  the  wide  differences  in  such  factors  as  soils,  climate, 
and  length  of  day  in  the  ielands  as  compared  witn  mainland  conditions. 

The  'unds  totaling  $410,000  for  investigations  for  the  benefit  of 
Hawaiian  agriculture,  originally  made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1936  from 
Sugar  Progressing  Tax  Funds  and  continued,  under  the  appropriation  "Payments  for 
Agricultural  A.djustment" ,  are  now  exhausted.  With  the  exhaustion  of  these  funds 
and  the  d.isconti nuance  of  the  former  Federal  station  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1938,  the  Territorial  station,  to  whose  benefit  the  proposed  increase  would 
accrue,  nmst  now  assume  full  responsibility  for  conducting  research  to  improve 
Hawaiian,  agriculture. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Hawaii  station  are  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
May  16,  1928,  which  extends  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  benefits  of  the 
Hatch,  Adamis,  and  Purnell  Acts,  under  which  each  of  the  Sta.tes  receives  $90,000 
annually'  for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  Act  of  1928  authorizes  ap¬ 
propriations  beginning  v/ith  $15,000  in  1930  and  a.  series  of  grad.ually  increasing 
appropriations,  under  which  Hav/aoii  v/ould  receive  $60,000  in  1938,  $70,000  in 
1939,  $80,000  in  1940,  and  $90,000  in  1941  and  subsequent  years.  The  appropria- 
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tions  were  ^550,000  in  1938,  $55,000  in  1939,  and  $60,000  in  1940.  The  amount 
of  the  estimate  for  1941  is  $70,000,  which  is  $20,000  less  than  the 
amount  authorized. 

( 2)  Aji  increase  of  $1,250,  in  accordance  with  the  -Qrovisions  of  the 
Alaska  Station  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  to  urovide  for  investigations  hy  the 

Alaska  At°:ri cultural  Sx-periment  Station  to  imurove  Alaskan  agriculture . 

This  Territory  of  the  United  States  situated  so  far  distant  from  the 
States  and  with  agricultural  problems  peculiar  to  its  own  special  conditions, 
has  particular  need  of  Federal  assistance  for  research.  The  research  conducted 
in  the  States  by  the  State  ex.oeriment  stations  and  the  Department  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  applicable  to  Alaska,  where  such  vital  agricultural  factors  as  climate, 
length  of  day,  and  soils  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  States. 

The  funds  now  available  are  inadequate  for  effective  service  to  those 
already  engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture  within  the  Territory,  such  as  farm¬ 
ing  within  the  Matanuska  and  Fairbanks  regions,  gardening  throughout  Alaska, 
and  fur  farming  throughout  the  Territorv.  In  addition,  we  feel  that  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  that  the  time  may  come  when  we  v.dll  undertake  further 
settlement  and  development  of  this  large  Territory  whose  agricultural  possibil¬ 
ities  are  as  yet  largely  unknown.  The  basic  facts  which  would  mean  success  in 
such  an  midertalL'ing  can  be  supplied  only  by  research,  which  requires  time  and 
should,  therefore,  be  carried  forward  now  so  that  the  results  will  be  available 
for  any  further  development  which  may  be  undertaken  later. 

The  most  urgent  problems  in  Alaska  reatiiring  agricultural  research  are 
the  need  for  the  development  of  improved  varieties  and  strains  of  plants  for 
Alaskan  conditions  and  the  need  for  facts  necessary  for  successful  poultry 
husbandry  in  this  Territory. 

Results  have  been  achieved  in  the  testing  and  selection  of  varieties  and 
strains  of  fruits,  forage,  and  grain  crops  which  can  only  be  brought  together 
through  scientific  plant  breeding.  Such  characters  as  winter  resistance,  which 
is  so  important  in  Alaska,  and  quality  are  not  altv^ays  found  in  the  same  variety 
or  strain  but  by  plant  breeding  these  desirable  and  valuable  characters  may  be 
united  in  one  and  the  same  variety  or  strain.  This  work  would  no  doubt  be  of 
real  benefit  to  the  Alaskan  farmer  in  his  fruit,  forage,  pasture,  and  grain 
production  and  would  tend  to  provide  more  adequate  supplies  of  these  crops  for 
farm  and  other  local  use. 

The  farmers  in  Alaska  as  elsewhere  are  confronted  with  disease  and  man¬ 
agement  problems  in  the  raising  of  poultry.  Results  of  studies  of  these  problems 
conducted  in  the  continental  United  States  are  applicable  to  the  very  different 
conditions  in  Alaska  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  solution  of  these  problems 
is  dependent  upon  research.  The  problem  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  as  an  adequate  supply  of  poultry  products  is  a  great  factor  in  providing 
food  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  some  retp.rn  for  the  year  around  exacting 
vjork  which  poultry/  raising  demands  in  this  distant  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

The  Alaska  Station  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  which  authorizes  the  increase 
of  $1,250  extends  the  benefits  of  the  Adams  and  Purnell  Acts  to  the  Territory 
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of  Alaska  and  antliorizes  a’O'oropriations  as  follo^js;  fiscal  year  1937,  $5,000; 
1938,  $7,500;  1939,  $10,000;  1940,  $12,500;  1941,  $15,000;  and  in  siicceeding 
years  yradn-allj’'  increasing  ap'oropriations  until  1947  when  the  authorized 
appropriation  is  $37,500,  which  is  one-half  of  that  provided  for  each  State 
under  the  Adams  and  Purnell  Acts.  The  appropriations  for  1939  and  1940  were 
$8,750.  The  amount  estimated  for  1941,  $10,000,  is  $5,000  helow  the  author¬ 
ization  for  that  year. 

Prom  1898  until  1932  the  Department  of  Agriculture  maintained  Federal 
agriculture.!  exj^eriment  stations  in  Alaska.  The  appropriation  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  1931  ims  $85,300.  Since  1932,  when  the  Federal  stations  ivere  closed, 
the  Alaska  Territorial  Sxoeriment  Station  lias  had  full  responsihility  for 
investigations  to  improve  the  agriculture  in  this  large  Territory''. 

( 3 )  An.  increase  o f  $5,000,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  to  provide  for  research  hy  the 

Puerto  Rico  Agri cultural  Fxoorimont  Station  to  improve  the  agriculture  of 

Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  'copulation  of  501  'people  per  squa,re  mile,  v/hich 
is  greater  than  that  of  such  generally  recognized  densely  populated  countries 
as  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany.  This  part  of  the  United  States  is  almost 
entirely  do'pendent  upon  agricr’.lturc  for  its  income,  hut  with  its  dense  pop¬ 
ulation  there  is  less  than,  one-half  acre  of  arable  land  per  person.  Do.ring 
the  decade  hetween  1920  and  1930,  the  population  increased  18.7  percent. 
Puerto  Rico,  therefore,  v;ith  'oo'pulati on-pressure  problems,  \d.th  a  shortage 
of  arable  land,  and  with  agriculture  almost  the  sole  source  of  income,  has 
acute  need  of  research  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  its  agricultp.ra.l  -problems. 

There  is  real  need  for  extensive  investigations  in  tropical  animal 
indust'ry  loojcing  to  the  development  of  a  better  balanced  diet  for  the  'cop¬ 
ulation,  Puerto  Rican  rations  arc  long  on  fa.ts  and  carbohydrates  and  short 
on  -protein,  minera.ls,  and  some  of  the  vitamins.  Studies  arc  needed:  On 
the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  chickens,  t'arkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
pigs,  and  other  domesticated  animals  as  sop.rces  of  protein  foods  for  the 
population;  on  milk  production  including  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy 
cov.'S  and  milk  goats;  on  milk  goats  to  develop  a  type  best  suited  to  Puerto 
Rican  conditions  as  a  source  of  milk  for  the  children  of  P'o.erto  Rico  X'Aio 
do  not  now  have  enough  of  this  food  for  their  healthy  development;  on  the 
diseases  and  -parasites  of  farm  a.nimals  which  are  more  destructive  in  the 
tropical  climate  of  Puerto  Rico  than  they  are  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  prod'cction  of  off-season  fiuits  and  vegetables  offers  possibi¬ 
lities  of  providing  exports  for  Puerto  Rico  a.nd  for  improving  the  food 
supply  of  individml  farms.  There  is  need  for  breeding  work  to  develop 
commercial  strains  of  fru.its  and  vegetables  and  for  marketing  research 
to  imurovc  outlets  for  Ptierto  Rican  'xorod'acts.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
pincap'ole  breeding  as  the  varieties  now  grovn  are  "rruining  out". 

Puerto  Rico  vatli  its  -po'oulation  pressure  problems  presents  a,n  un- 
usua.1  need  for  a  thorough  scientific  analysis  of  the  question  of  population. 
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The  large  number  of  people  to  be  supported  on  such  a  small  area  of  arable 
land  per  person  has  given  rise  to  a  farm  credit  and  farm  debt  situation 
which  needs  detailed  and  comprehensive  analysis.  Rural  education  and  rural 
health  problems  should  be  studied  more  intensively  as  a  basis  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  largest  part  of  the  population  and  investi¬ 
gations  should  be  conducted  to  develop  rural  self-sufficiency,  including 
improvement  in  the  economy  of  the  rural  home. 

Soil  conservation  research  needs  broad  amplification  and  extension 
to  different  parts  of  the  Island  to  safeguard  the  agriculture  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  is  the  basis  for  its  livelihood. 

Of  the  problems  indicated  above  for  which  funds  are  needed,  the  most 
immediate  needs  are  in  the  field  of  tropical  animal  industry  to  provide  a 
better  balanced  diet  for  the  population,  in  the  field  of  horticulture  to  de¬ 
velop  commercial  strains  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  provide  exports  and  a 
better  food  supply  for  farms,  and  in  the  field  of  marketing  to  develop 
better  outlets  for  Puerto  Rican  products. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  which  extends  to  Puerto 
Rico  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts,  authorizes  suc¬ 
cessively  increasing  appropriations  until  the  amount  reaches  $90,000,  the 
same  that  each  State  receives  under  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts. 

The  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  authorizes  appropriations  of  $45,000  for  1939; 
$50,000  for  1940;  and  $60,000  for  1941. 

The  appropriations  were  $42,500  in  1939  and  $45,000  in  1940.  The 
amount  estimated  for  1941,  $50,000,  is  $10,000  belov;  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  year. 

The  increase  of  $5,000  estimated  for  1941  for  the  Puerto  Rico  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  would  make  possible  the  initiation  of  work  on 
some  of  the  more  urgent  problems  mentioned  above.  With  so  manj/"  problems 
requiring  agricultural  research  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  important  that  work 
be  started  on  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  develop  the  facts  to  aid  in 
their  solution. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  several  appropriations  under  "Payments  to  States", 
etc.,  represent  the  Eederal  Government's  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
State,  Territorial,  and  Puerto  Rican  agricultural  experiment  stations 
which  were  established  as  departments  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  In  viev/  of  the  diversity 
of  agricultural  conditions  and  enterprises  throughout  the  country,  the 
Hatch  Act  and  Adams  Act  of  1906  which  followed  it  specified,  in  authorizing 
appropriations  for  these  stations  for  agricultural  research,  that  the  in¬ 
vestigations  conducted  should  be  with  "due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories". 

The  appropriations  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  the 
various  Eederal  grant  fund  acts  described  below  are  used  by  the  stations 
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for  research  to  meet  the  agricultural  prohlerns  of  their  own  States  from 
the  standpoint  of  immediate  local  needs  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
participation  in  regional  emd  national  agricultural  programs. 

Each  State  must  deal  with  prohlems  of  production  and  distribution 
of  crops  and  livestock  —  problems  of  crop  variety,  fertilizer  use,  insect 
and  disease  control,  livestock  feeding,  storage,  loss  from  decaj'',  etc. 

Eurthermore,  each  State  represents  a  part  of  the  national  picture 
as  regards  the  programs  of  agricultural  adjustment,  soil  conservation  and 
erosion  control,  resettlement,  flood  control,  and  rural  electrification. 

'The  State  experiment  station  is  the  one  agency  to  which  the  majority  of 
farmers  go  for  information  and  solution  of  the  problems  as  they  affect  the 
individual  farm.  It  would  seem  logical  that  the  Sta,te  agencj’',  because  of 
its  accumulated  facts  and  experience  and  local  knowledge  over  a  period  of 
50  years,  could  not  and  should  not  avoid  active  participation  in  developing, 
assembling,  and  interpreting  facts  needed  in  ?;orking  out  sound  adjustments 
for  the  individual  State  and  its  varying  conditions  under  these  major 
na.tional  programs.  The  States  participate  in  such  activities  as  the  soil 
survey  and  classification  which  is  basic  to  most,  if  not  all,  programs;  in 
cooperating  with  the  Eederal  agencies  to  bring  together,  appraise,  and  con¬ 
solidate  all  available  facts  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  adjustment 
programs;  in  carrying  on  nev/  ob serva,tions ,  experiments,  and  research  to 
find,  if  possible,  substitute  agricultural  enterprises  where  existing  enter¬ 
prises  should  be  changed  if  soils  are  going  to  be  preserved;  in  adjusting 
livestock  end  farm  management  practices  where  additional  pastures  a.nd  hey 
crops  or  other  modifications  are  cleanly  needed  for  soil  conservation  end 
land-use  e^djustment;  end  in  cooperating  through  consultations  and  supplying 
factual  data  in  connection  with  the  national  flood  control,  water  resources, 
and  crop-insurance  programs. 

The  need  from  a  National  and  State  standpoint  for  participation  on 
the  part  of  each  State  along  these  lines  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  we  must  deal  v;ith  approximately  775  type-of- 
f arming  areas.  Sven  considering  this  manj^  type-of-f arming  areas,  State 
station  representatives  must  adjust  and  adapt  findings  for  recommendations 
to  fit  many  additional  combinations  of  soils,  markets,  transportation,  land 
ownership,  ability,  and  finances  of  the  individual  fa-rmers. 

Aside  from  these  problems  ?/hich  we  might  identify  in  connection  ’■'uth 
the  over-all  programs  affecting  all  States,  there  are  many  appeals,  includ¬ 
ing  requests  for  the  establishment  of  field  stations,  from  groups  of  farmers 
for  additional  assistance  in  the  stud;^^  of  crop  and  livestock  problems  in 
localities  differing  from  aneas  within  the  State  where  such  studies  are  now 
under  wa;'^.  In  a  number  of  such  cases  appeals  for  assistance  have  been  made 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  seemed  to  the  Department  that  the 
initiative  in  work  on  these  local  problems  of  the  State  should  be  assumed 
by  the  State,  the  Eederal  Government  assisting  a.s  it  has  done  since  1887 
through  grant  funds  under  these  experiment  station  acts. 

The  people  of  the  States  even  daring  the  depression  and  without  an;',^ 
.matching  requirement  in  order  to  receive  Eederal  funds  made  available  for 
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support  of  the  Agricultural  Sxperinent  Station  work  over  $2  from  State 
sources  to  each  $1  from  federal  sources  for  the  support  of  their  stations. 

The  Federal-grant  funds  are  warranted  direct  hy  the  Treasuiy  Depart¬ 
ment,  upon  certification  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  designated  by  the  several  States,  Ha?;aii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
in  accordance  with  the  following  Acts: 

1.  The  Hatch  Act  (March  2,  1887)  authorizes  $15,000  per  annum  to 
eauh  State  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  "aid  in  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  in¬ 
formation  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific 
investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of 
agricultural  science." 

2.  The  Adams  Act  (March  16,  1906)  authorizes  $15,000  per  annum  to 
each  State  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  to  be  "applied  only  to  pa^/ing  the  neces- 
sar-'^  expenses  of  conducting  original  researches  or  experiments  bearing 
directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States." 

3.  The  Purnell  Act  (February  24,  1925)  authorizes  $60,000  per  annum 
to  each  State  for  the  more  complete  endowment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  to  be  "applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting 
investigations  or  making  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  production, 
manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  a^gricultural 
products  and  including  such  scientific  researches  as  have  for  their  purpose 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  agricultural 
industry''  and  such  economic  and  sociological  investigations  as  have  for 
their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural 
life  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of  said  researches." 

4.  The  Hawaii  Sta.tion  Act  (May  16,  1928)  extends  the  benefits  of 

the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  to  the  Terri torj^  of  Hawaii  and  authorizes 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  a,s  follo?/s:  Fiscad  year  1930,  $15,000; 

1931,  $20,000;  1932  to  1936,  inclusive,  $2,000  increase  each  yean  over 
the  preceding  year;  1937,  $50,000;  1938  to  1941,  inclusive,  $10,000  in¬ 
crease  each  year  over  the  preceding  year;  and  thereafter  $90,000  per  year. 

5.  The  Alaska  Station  Act  (February  23,  1929)  extends  the  benefits 
of  the  Hatch  Act  to  the  Terrltor;'/  of  Alaska,  and  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  per  annum  for  this  purpose. 

6.  The  Alaska  Station  Act  (June  20,  1936)  extends  the  benefits  of 
the  Adams  and  Purnell  Acts  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  authorizes 
appropriations  as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1937,  $5,000;  1938,  $7,500;  1939 
to  1944,  inclusive,  $2,500  increase  each  year  over  the  preceding  year; 

1945  to  1947,  inclusive,  $5,000  increase  each  year  over  the  preceding 
year;  and  thereafter  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  that  provided  for  each  State 
and  Territory  under  the  Adams  Act  and  the  Purnell  Act. 

7.  The  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  (March  4,  1931)  extends  the  benefits 
of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  to  Puerto  Rico  and  authorizes 
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appropriations  as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1S33,  $15,000;  1934  to  1940,  in¬ 
clusive,  $5,000  increase  each  j;"ear  over  the  preceding  year;  1941  to  1944, 
inclusive,  $10,000  increase  each  year  over  the  preceding  year;  and  there¬ 
after  $90,000  per  year. 

8.  The  Eankhead-Jones  Act,  Title  I  (June  29,  1935)  authorizes  pay¬ 
ments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  agricultural  research 
and  provides  for  the  Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  these  two  purposes  the  following  appropriations  were  authorized:  1936, 
$1,000,000;  1937,  $2,000,000;  1938,  $3,000,000;  1939,  $4,000,000;  1940  and 
thereafter,  $5,000,000.  The  Act  provides  that  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year,  sixty  per  centum  shall  he  available  for  payments  to 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis  of  rural  population 
and  forty  percentum  shall  be  available  for  the  Special  Research  Fund.  The 
amounts  authorized  were  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1936,  1937,  and 
1938.  The  appropriation  for  1939  was  $3,500,000  of  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act,  sixty  per  centum  ¥;as  for  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  forty  per  centum  for  the  Special  Research  Fund.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1940,  $2,400,000  for  payments  to  States  and  $1,400,000  for 
the  Special  Research  Fund  were  appropriated.  The  Special  Research  Fund 
is  a  separate  item  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act. 

Tlie  estimate  for  payments  to  States  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankiiea.d- 
Jones  Act  is  $2,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  which  is  $600,000  below 
the  amount  authorized  for  that  year. 

The  appropriation  for  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rico  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  is  for  agricultural  research 
similar  to  that  specified  in  section  1  of  the  Act  as  follows: 

"resea.rch  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  basic  problems  of 
a.griculture  in  its  broadest  aspects;  research  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and 
extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  by¬ 
products  and  manu.fac tures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the 
conservation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources 
for  agricultural  purposes." 

Section  5  of  the  Act  provides:  "No  allotment  and  no  payment  under 
any  allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territorj^  malces  available  for  such  fiscal 
yea.r  out  of  its  own  funds  for  research  and  for  the  establi  sliment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  necessaiy  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research." 

The  allotments  under  the  Act  to  the  several  States,  Alaska.,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  as  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940  and  as 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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PAYiSlTTS  TO  3TA-'3S,:-:A'7AII  ,ALASKA,A:TD  PUERTO  RICO  UlTDER  BAIUIHSAR-JOilES  ACT, 
TITLE  I 


Station 

A'onro-priated, 

r9o9 

Appropriated,  1940;  same 
amorm't  estimated  for  1941. 

AlaUaraa . 

$72,358.23 

^82,695.12 

Alaska . 

1,956.92 

2,236.48 

Ari zona . 

10,969.74 

12,422.56 

Arkansas . 

55 ,985. 30 

63,983.20 

Californi a . 

57 ’699  21 

65,941.96 

Colorado . 

19,527.09 

22,430.96 

Conn.  (iTev;  Foven) . 

9  037.91 

10,329.04 

Conn.  (Storrs) . 

9’037.91 

10,329.04 

Delaiirare . 

4  383.93 

5,010.20 

Florida . 

26,951.43 

30 ( 801 . 64 

Georgi a . 

76  532.56 

87,522.92 

Ha’A'’ai  i . 

8,038.10 

9(186.40 

Idaho . 

12,003.74 

13,718.56 

Illinois . 

75,694.45 

86(736.52 

Indiana . 

54' 882. 28 

62,722.60 

Iowa . 

56,747. 81 

64(854.64 

Kansas . 

43,794.59 

50,050.96 

Kentucky . 

69,070.78 

78(938.04 

Loui  ST  aua . 

48,241.76 

55,133.44 

Maine . 

1  3’ 105. 64 

20,692.16 

I'ar^T'land . 

24,98] . 67 

28(550.43 

?-"a  Rsncl'iT' op.t  1 0 . , 

15  909  43 

18,182.20 

Michigan . 

58, 596. 86 

66(967.84 

Minnesota . 

49 '697. 93 

56,797.64 

Mi  ssissi'O'oi . 

63,569.98 

72,651.40 

Mi ssouri . 

67(346. 82 

76,967. 30 

Montana . 

13(565.-27 

15,503.16 

Uehraska, . 

33,929.52 

38,776. 60 

ITevada . 

2(153.06 

2,460.64 

Few  Fai'To  sK  i  p  e . 

7, "12, 55 

8,357.20 

Few  Jerse'" . 

26,710.11 

30 ( 525 . 84 

Few  MeTricn .  . 

12  040. 88 

13,761.00 

Few  York  (Geneva) . 

7,860.26 

8,983.16 

llevr  ‘'■'ork  (Ithaca) . . 

70,742.42 

80,848.48 

Forth  Carolina . 

89,799.50 

102(628.00 

Forth  Da'-rota . 

21  ,591.29 

24,675.76 

Ohi  0 . 

31,337.92 

93(014.76 

Oklahoma . 

59,894.48 

68,450. 84 

Oregon . 

17,655. 83 

20,175.80 

Pennsj'-l  Vania . 

117,853.33 

134,589.52 

Puerto  Rico . 

42,483.14 

48,552.16 

Rliode  Island . 

1,980. 86 

2,263.84 

South  Carolina. . 

52,031.84 

59,464.96 

South  Dakota, . 

21,378.38 

24,432.44 

Tennessee . 

65,435.90 

74,783.88 

Texa.s . 

130,694.16 

149,364.76 

Utah . 

9,190.72 

10,503.68 

Vermont . 

9,162.65 

10,471.60 

Virginia . 

62,251.49 

71,144.56 

Uashington . 

25,825.26 

29,515.72 

vJe  st  V i  rgini  a . 

47,086.76 

53.813.44 

Ui  sc  on  sin . 

52,695.77 

60,224.88 

Uyoming . 

5,914.58 

6,759.52 

^otal . 

2,100,000.00 

2,400,000.00 

1 1 
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(t)  ADMINISTSATION  OF  G5MTS  TO  STATES 
AlJE  COORDINATION  OF  RESEARCH 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $161,735 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  162,959 

Increase  .  1 , 204 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Project 


Administration  and  coordination  of 
Federal  aid  to  agricultixral  ex¬ 
periment  stations;  assistance  in 
coordination  of  research  work  of 
the  Department;  assistance  in  co¬ 
ordination  of  research  work  of 
the  Department  with  that  of  the 
State  stations;  administration  of 
Department  insular  stations;  and 
preparation  of  "Experiment  Station 
Record"  and  other  publications.... 

Additional  for  administrative  pro¬ 
motions  . 

Reserve  and  unobligated  balance . 

_ Total  appropriation.  .  .  .  .  . . 


;  1939 

1940 

1941 

Increase 

(Sstima.ted) 

(Estimated) 

:  $161,001 

$161,735 

$161,735 

i  -- 

— — — 

1,204 

(1) 

-*$1,204 

;  734 

— 

— 

— 

’  161,735 

161,735 

162,939 

■*■1,204 

INCREASE 


(l)  The  increase  of  $1,204  in  this  item  represents  the  additional  amount 
estimated  for  administrative  promo tions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being 
uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941 . 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  contemplate  that  the  language  of  the  first  part  of  the  para¬ 
graph  covering  this  item  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  to  delete  the  seven  individual 
code  citations  following  each  of  the  acts  mentioned  authorizing  Federal-grant  funds 
for  the  State  and  Territorial  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  substituting,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  reference  to  the  acts,  one  code  citation  covering  all  of  the 
acts  mentioned.  The  code  citations  for  the  individual  acts  which  are  being  deleted 
are  repetitions  of  those  shoif/n  under  the  subappropriation.  Payments  to  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  The  language 
of  the  item  will  be  simplified  by  the  elimination  of  this  repetition. 

UORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (a)  represents  the  Department  in  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
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State  and  Territorial  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  several  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Pico  (Hatch  A.ct,  Adams  Act,  Purnell  Act,  and  the 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  Station  Acts);  (h)  assists  in  the  coordination 
of  the  research  work  of  the  Department  and  the  coordination  of  the  research  of 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  Federal  grants,  together  with 
the  coordination  of  such  research  with  that  of  the  Department;  end  (c)  ad¬ 
ministers  the  Federal  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Administration  of  the  Acts  granting  funds  to  States  and  Territories  in¬ 
volves  supervision  of  the  funds,  close  advisors-^  relations  v/ith  the  stations  as 
to  research  for  which  the  funds  are  expended,  annual  examination  of  the  work 
and  expenditures  of  each  station,  coordination  of  the  research  activities  of 
the  Department  with  those  of  State  stations,  preparation  and  issuance  of  "Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Record"  and  other  reports,  and  preparation  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  stations  as  required  by¬ 
law. 

The  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  States  and  Territories  are  largely  ex¬ 
pended  on  research  projects  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for 
advisory  suggestions  and  approval  in  ahvance  of  expenditures.  Programs  of 
projects  ?/ith  proposed  expenditures  -under  the  Federal  funds  are  submitted  by 
each  station  for  review  and  approval  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  yearn. 
Changes  and  adjustments  in  work  to  best  meet  State  needs  are  submitted  through¬ 
out  the  year.  There  were  2,203  active  Adams  and  Purnell  projects  in  1939,  of 
which  304  were  nev/  or  revised  during  the  year. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Acts  a  representative,  or 
representatives,  of  the  Office  visits  each  of  the  50  State  stations  at  least 
once  annually  and  spends  four  to  twenty-one  days  reviewing  the  expenditures  and 
the  research  under  waj^.  In  addition,  staff  members  cooperate  as  specialists 
with  individual  stations  and  regional  groups  in  the  consideration  of  research 
programs  for  special  fields. 

As  is  explained  under  the  heading  "Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  the  Office  also  has  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  payments  to  States  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  A.ct  of  June 
29,  1935. 

Coordinating  the  research  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  that  of 
the  State  and  Territorial  stations  and  coordinating  the  research  work  among 
State  stations  is  constantly  in  mind  when  the  proposed  research  projects  under 
Federal  funds  are  reviewed  for  approval  and  when  the  work  and  expenditures  of 
each  station  are  reviewed  and  discussed  with  the  State  station  directors  and 
research  staffs.  Through  personal  conferences  and  committees  having  to  do  with 
research,  close  advisor^/  relations  are  maintained  with  bureaus  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  promote  effective  cooperation  between 
and  among  the  State  stations  and  between  the  State  stations  and  the  Department. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1939  there  were  approximately  1,400  new  or  revised 
formal  memoranda  of  understanding  and  agreements  covering  over  1,000  coopera¬ 
tive  research  undertakings  between  State  stations  and  the  bureaus  of  the  De¬ 
partment  which  were  reviewed,  approved,  and  filed  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  The  number  of  formal  agreements  and  understandings  entered  into  by 
individual  stations  ranged  from  9  to  59  v;ith  an  average  of  29  for  each  State. 
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"Experiment  Station  Redord"  '.vas  established  in  1889  as  a  part  of  the 
Eederal-State  joint  participation  in  establishing  and  maintaining  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  available  promptly  to  staff 
members  of  all  stations  and  the  Department  abstracts  of  current  published  re¬ 
sults  of  research  in  this  and  other  countries  as  an  aid  in  planning  research, 
avoiding  duplication,  and  coordinating  research  effort.  A  total  of  about  6,800 
such  abstracts  are  prepared,  edited,  and  published  annually,  involving  trans¬ 
lations  from  a  number  of  the  principal  foreign  languages.  The  abstract  volumes 
are  supplemented  by  indexes  and  a  combined  index  is  published  for  each  ten 
volumes.  Few,  if  any  of  the  stations  have  all  the  publications  available,  and 
the  abstracting  done  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  avoids  the  necessity 
of  duplicate  abstracting  by  the  several  thousand  research  workers. 

As  a  central  agency  for  the  State  stations,  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  compiles  lists  of  research  projects  in  special  fields,  maintains  an 
up-to-date  list  of  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  several  stations  and 
publishes  a  revised  list  annually,  issues  a  monthly  mimeographed  list  of  new 
station  publications,  and  prepares  other  lists  and  compilations  of  information. 

The  Office  answers  a  large  volume  of  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  regarding  the  organization,  personnel,  relationships,  and  work  of  the 
State  stations  and  agricultural  conditions  and  possibilities  in  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Assistance  in  coordinating  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  accomplished  through  advising  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  proposed  re¬ 
search.  Special  attention  is  given  to  adjustments  of  closely  related  research 
in  different  bureams  and  to  the  coordination  and  integration  of  an3^  new  re¬ 
search  \7ith  existing  activities  of  the  Department.  The  Chief  of  Office  as 
Director  of  Research  participates  in  the  preparation  of  research  programs  and 
budget  estimates,  especially  in  regard  to  coordination  and  cooperation,  and 
serves  on  some  18  committees  having  to  do  primarily  with  policy,  coordination, 
and  cooperation  in  research. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  programs,  for  presentation  to  the  Secretary,  of  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  bureaus  of  the  Department  under  special  research  projects  and  at  the 
special  research  laboratories  in  the  major  agricultural  regions  provided  for 
by  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935;  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment  stations,  individually 
and  by  regions,  in  connection  with  the  research  of  these  laboratories;  for 
general  assistance  in  planning,  directing,  and  supervising  the  work  under  the 
Special  Research  Fund;  and  for  the  general  administration  of  the  funds.  To 
accomplish  these  broad  purposes  effectively  and  economically  without  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  unit,  the  work  is  handled  by  staff  members  of  the 
Office  who  are  also  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal-grant  funds 
for  the  State  experiment  stations  and  in  the  coordination  of  the  research  under 
these  funds  between  stations  and  with  the  Department. 

The  Office  now  has  additional  responsibility  and  additional  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  task  of  planning  end  coordinating  the  program  of  the  four  new 
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utilization  of  farm  products  regional  research  laboratories  authorized  by  Sec¬ 
tion  202  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  of  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  Department  and  the  work  of  the  State  stations  with  the  program  of 
these  laboratories.  Under  the  provisions  of  Section  202,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  use  annually  for  the  research  program  of  these 
laboratories  not  to  exceed  four  million  dollars,  one  fourth  of  which  shall  be 
allocatedto  each  laboratory.  In  connection  with  this  program  to  develop  new 
scientific,  chemical,  and  technical  uses  for  farm  products,  "the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  other  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Dedera.l  Government,  Sto.tes,  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
other  State  agencies  and  institutions,  counties,  municipalities,  business  or 
other  organizations,  corporations,  associations,  universities,  scientific 
societies,  and  individuals,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe." 

To  develop  and  carry  forward  this  broad  program  on  a,  Department  level, 
the  Secretarj^  has  assigned  the  operating  functions  of  these  laboratories  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering  and  has  provided:  (l) 
that  the  Director  of  Research  shall  be  responsible  for  the  planning  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  program  whether  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistrj^  and  Engineering  or  other  bureaus  of  the  Department;  (2)  that  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  funds  for  these  laboratories  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  projects 
1/vhich  have  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  Research  and  Chief, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Acting  as  a  central  clearing  house  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  program  of  each  State  experiment  station  and  as  to  records  of 
cooperation  between  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  the  State  stations,  the 
Office  staff  naturally  and  necessarily  will  be  called  upon  continuously  for 
information  and  assistance. 

Administration  of  the  Eederal  experiment  station  in  Raerto  Rico  in¬ 
cludes  approval  of  research  projects,  budgets,  and  expenditures;  the  review, 
editing,  and  approval  of  publications;  and  general  administrative  direction  of 
the  activities  of  the  station.  In  recent  years  the  Office  has  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Eederal  station  and  that  of  the 
station  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  under  which  the  latter  station  now  receives  the 
benefit  of  funds  provided  by  the  Hatch  and  supplemental  Acts. 

The  Presid.ent  approved  on  April  24,  1935,  a  Sugar  Processing  Tax  Order 
allotting  $113,000  to  the  Eederal  Puerto  Rico  Station  and  between  August  21 
and  October  24,  1935,  seven  such  orders  allotting  a  total  of  $410,000  to  the 
former  Eederal  Hawaii  Station.  These  allotments  were  continued  by  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936  (49  Stat.  1116).  The  funds  are 
available  until  expended.  The  allotments  to  the  former  Eederal  Hawaii  Station 
were  closed  out  during  the  fiscal  year  1939.  There  is  a  small  balance  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  allotment  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Station  which  will  be  expended  this 
fiscal  year. 
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(c)  INSULAR  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $83,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  83,350 

Increase .  250 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Pederal  Experiment  Station  in 
Puerto  Rico . 

$67,240 

5 

$83,000 

$83,000 

250 

+  250  (l) 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation. . . . 

67,245 

83,000 

83,250 

+  250 

INCREASE 


( 1 )  The  increase  of  $250  in  thi sit em  represents  the  additional  amount 
estimated  for  administrative  prompt ions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is 

Being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  maintained  hy  the  Department  at 
Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  since  1902,  was  established  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
and  diversification  of  agriculture  in  the  island. 

Since  1935,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  receiving  gradually  increasing  Pederal  grants  for  agri¬ 
cultural  research  under  the  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  of  1931.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  work  of  the  Pederal  and  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  stations  is  coordinated.  The  Pederal  grants  to  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  station  are  enabling  it  to  gradually  assume  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  needed  research  on  the  problems  of  concern  to  Puerto  Rico 
alone,  and  the  Department  Station  is  thereby  able  to  serve  more  as  a  Pederal 
tropical  station  where  all  bureaus  of  the  Department  may  be  provided  with 
facilities  for  study  of  problems  requiring  or  profiting  by  research  under 
tropical  conditions. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  Bureaus  of  Plant  Industry  and  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, and  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  maintained  activities  at  Mayaguez,  using 
the  facilities  of  the  experiment  station. 

The  wftrk  of  the  Puerto  Rico  station  includes: 

(a)  Investigation  of  tropical  insecticidal  plants  which  are  sources  of 
rotenone,  the  insecticidal  material  which  is  highly  toxic  to  many  insects  but 
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is  harmless  to  human  beings  and  domestic  animals.  This  material  has  made 
possible,  for  many  uses,  insecticides  which  do  not  leave  objectionable  or  harm¬ 
ful  residues  on  the  edible  portions  of  agricultural  products  treated  with  the 
insecticide.  These  insecticides  have  been  effective  in  controlling  a  number 
of  different  insects,  and  the  indications  are  that  their  use  will  be  extended 
to  control  other  insect  pests.  An  additional  advantage  in  the  use  of  these 
insecticides  is  that  they  do  not  cause  toxicity  in  the  soil  as  is  the  case 
when  inorganic  poison  insecticides  are  used  in  large  quantities.  The  value  of 
rotenone  as  an  insecticide  is  now  firmly  established,  end  its  use  is  increas¬ 
ing,  but  world  supplies  are  not  adequate,  it  is  expensive,  and  at  present  it 
occurs  in  nature  at  low  concentrations.  The  work  at  the  Puerto  Rico  Station 
has  as  its  objectives  increasing  the  concentrations  of  toxic  substances  in  the 
plants,  lowering  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  development  of  a  useful 
practicable  agricultural  enterprise. 

(b)  Studies  of  drug  plants,  particularly  quinine,  to  develop  a  source 
within  the  territorj^  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  practically 
all  the  quinine  used  by  the  United  States,  both  for  the  civilian  population 
and  the  military  forces,  is  obtained  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  There  i s  no 
other  drug  which  can  be  used  as  effectively  in  treating  certain  serious  mala¬ 
dies.  It  is  important  that  this  country  develop  its  own  source  of  supply  of 
quinine,  in  case  the  present  market  sources  are  closed.  The  Puerto  Rico  Sta¬ 
tion  has  introduced  species  of  quinine-producing  plants  and  has  demonstrated 
that  quinine  trees  can  be  grown  in  Puerto  Rico.  Studies  are  being  initia,ted 
to  determine  the  best  species  to  plant,  the  optimum  conditions  of  growth,  the 
most  economic  means  of  production  of  quinine  trees,  and  to  obtain  high  yields 
of  quinine  from  the  bark.  Investigations  are  under  way  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  developing  domestic  sources  of  other  drugs  now  imported,  such 
as  cocaine,  strychnine,  and  cajuput  oil. 

(c)  Breeding  work  with  vegetables  for  the  production  of  improved 
varieties  for  the  continental  United  States.  With  the  twelve  month  growing 
season  in  Puerto  Rico,  such  work  can  be  pursued  more  rapidly  there.  For 
example,  breeding  work  is  being  conducted  with  sweet  potatoes,  which  do  not 
flower  in  the  continental  United  States  and,  therefore,  do  not  afford  the 
opportunity  for  cross-pollination  here.  Breeding  of  sweet  corn  for  improved 
varieties  is  being  accelerated  under  the  long  growing  season  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Similar  work  is  under  way  for  the  production  of  cantaloupes  in  the  winter  and 
for  the  improvement  of  cal8.ba,za.s,  which  are  native  vegetables  similar  to  our 
squashes  and  pumpkins. 

(d)  Entomological  work  conducted  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomologj^  and  Plant  Quarantine,  involving  the  introduction  of  bene¬ 
ficial  insects  into  Puerto  Rico  for  their  colonization  there  and  further 
introduction  into  the  Continental  United  States,  and  studies  of  insect  pests 

of  tropical  plants.  Particula,r  attention  is  devoted  to  those  insects  which 
are  pests  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico,  such  as  insect  pests  of 
sweet  corn,  sugarcane,  and  tropical  fruits. 

(e)  Plant  introductions  and  studies  to  develop  the  most  effective 
methods  of  propagating  tropical  and  subtropical  plants.  An  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  is  maintained.  These  introductions 
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and  collections,  which  are  handled  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  hold  possibilities  of  crop  improvement  for  sections  of  subtropical 
agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

Under  Puerto  Rico  Tax  Fund  Order  No.  5,  approved  April  24,  1935,  by  the 
President,  $113,000  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  experimentation  in  the  propagation  and  breeding  of  tropical  plants 
and  studies  of  domestic  animal  parasites.  This  allotment  was  continued  under 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936,  and  is  available  until 
expended.  These  funds  will  be  exhausted  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Tile  work  conducted  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  continental  United  States  is  also  helpful  to  Puerto  Rico,  partly  in  solving 
its  local  agricultural  production  problems,  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  developing 
new  intensive  industries,  such  as  drug  and  insecticidal  plants,  to  supply  needs 
in  the  United  States.  The  station  is  cooperating  with  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  its  efforts  to  develop  new  a.gricultural  enterprises  for  Puerto  Rico. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Hawaii  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1938,  all  the  Federal  stations  formerly  maintained 
in  Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  'Virgin  Islands  have  been  closed  and  the  only 
Department  Station  remaining  will  be  the  Puerto  Rico  station.  The  maintenance 
of  one  Department  outpost  station  in  the  Tropics  in  behalf  of  agriculture  of 
the  continental  United  States  facilitates  the  research  work  of  a,  number  of 
bureaus  of  the  Department. 

SUPPLEIviENTAL  FUNDS 


Projects 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Obligated, 

1939 

Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment: 
Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Hawaii: 

Taro  investigations . 

$10 

Liver  fluke  eradication.  . 

_ _ 

_ _ 

874 

Eat  abatement  campaign . 

— 

— 

Development  of  truck  farming  and  im¬ 
provement  of  marketing  facilities. . . 

14 

Development  of  livestock  feed . 

— 

— 

345 

Development  of  tropical  fruits  and 
nuts . 

12 

Promotion  of  the  poultry  industry . 

— 

— 

239 

iJ'ederal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico 
Experimentation  in  the  propagation  and 
breeding  of  tropical  plants  and 
studies  of  domestic  animal  parasites 

$635 

1,952 

Total,  Payments  for  Agricultural 
Adjustment . 

— 

635 

3,446 
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Estimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

obligations , 

obligations , 

Obi i gated i 

1941 

1940 

1939 

Special  Research  Fund: 

Administration  of  payments  to  States 

under  Title  I,  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
of  June  29,  1935 . 

$28,000 

$28,000 

$27,847 

Administration,  including  the  planning, 

programming,  and  coordination,  of  spe¬ 
cial  research  projects  authorized  by 
Title  I,  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  June 

29,  1935 . 

12,000 

12,000 

5,143 

Administration,  including  the  planning. 

prograamiing,  and  coordination  of  spe¬ 
cial  research  regional  laboratories 
authorized  by  Title  I,  Bankhead- Jones 
Act  of  June  29,  1935 . 

10,200 

10,200 

489 

Total,  Special  Research  Fund . 

50,200 

50 , 200 

33,479 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 

Resources  (New  Uses  and  Markets  for  Farm 

Commodities,  Regional  Laboratories  and 

Surveys)  :  Planning  and  coordination  of 

the  program  of  the  regional  research 
laboratories  authorized  by  Section  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

1938 . 

17,000 

12 , 000 

6,313 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds . 

67,200 

62 , 835 

43,238 

PASSSNGER-CAHRYING  VEHICLES 


The  amount  of  the  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  during  1941  remains  unchanged  at 
$750.  This  $750  will  permit  the  needed  purchase  of  one  nev/  vehicle,  which  is  a 
replacement,  for  use  at  the  Puerto  Rico  Station.  In  the  fiscal  year  1941  a 
P8.ssenger-carrying  automobile  which  was  purchased  in  1935  will  he  retired  from 
service,  dismantled,  and  the  parts  used  as  spare  parts.  This  disposition  of 
the  old  car  will  he  more  economical  than  trading  it  in  on  the  new  car  for  an 
estimated  allo^vance  of  $75. 

The  automobile  is  needed  to  afford  facilities  for  the  research  sta.ff  of 
the  Eederal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico  in  conducting  the  work  jointly 
and  in  coordination  with  that  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  as  required  by  law.  The  investi- 
ga.tions  are  located  at  the  Eederal  sts^tion  at  Mayaguez,  the  insular  stations  at 
Rio  Piedras  and  Isabela,  the  insular  demonstration  farms,  and  other  places  in 
the  island.  The  prosecution  of  the  joint  research  necessitates  frequent  trips 
of  the  Director  and  other  members  of  the  technical  staff  from  Mayaguez  to  the 
other  stations  and  to  points  throughout  the  island.  The  poor  transportation 
facilities  in  Puerto  Rico  make  it  essential  that  automobiles  be  available  so 
that  the  research  work  throughout  the  island  will  not  be  impeded. 
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SPECIAL  HESMCH  DEPAETlviENT  OF  AGHI  CULTURE 


Appropriation  Act ,  1940 .  $1,400,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  1,400,000 


PROJECT  STATEiviEET 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1.  Administration  of  payments  to 
States  under  Title  I,  Bank- 
head-  Jones  Act . 

$27,847 

$28,000 

$28 , 000 

2.  Special  re  search  pro ject s ,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture . 

644,058 

672,000 

672,000 

3.  Special  research  laboratories 
in  major  agricultural  regions . 

697,122 

700,000 

700,000 

Unobligated  balance . 

30,973 

_ _ 

— 

Total  approuriation . 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

1,400, 000 

General . — Section  4,  Title  I,  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  (approved 
June  29,  1935)  provides  that  40  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  any¬ 
one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  that  Title  shall  constitute  the  "Special  re¬ 
search  fund.  Department  of  Agriculture",  and  shall  he  available  for  (l) 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  aathorizing  payments  to  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  research  to  he  conducted  hy  agricultural 
experiment  stations;  (2)  Sioecial  research  projects  approved  hy  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agricjlturo  and  conducted  hy  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or  establish;  and  (3)  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  research  laboratories  and  facilities  in  major 
agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States  and  the  prosecution  of  research 
at  a-uch  laboratories.  Section  1  of  tho  Act  specifies  that  the  work  conducted 
under  the  Special  Research  Fund  shall  be  "research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects;  research 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  methods  of  production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  ex¬ 
tended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  by-products  and 
m.anufacture  s  thereof;  and  re  search  relating  to  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes." 

Title  I  of  the  Bankht^ad- Jones  Act  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
Special  Research  Fund  as  follows:  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1936, 

$800,000  for  1937,  $1,200,000  for  1938,  $1,600,000  for  1939,  and  $2,000,000 
for  1940  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  ycrar.  Fne  full  amounts  authorized 
were  appropriated  through  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The  appropriation  was 
$1,400,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940.  The  estimate  for 
1941  is  $1,400,000,  which  is  $600,000  below  the  amount  authorized  for  that 
year. 
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1 .  Auin  inistration  of  payments  to  St  cates  'oncler  Title  I,  BanMiead- 
•Jones  Act.  —  Kie  acbirinistrafion  of  tlie  piovisions  of  the  Act  which  atitnor- 
izes  allotments  to  the  States,  Territories,  and  Puerto  Rico  is  conducted 
along  the  sane  general  linos  as  that  of  the  previous  Acts  granting  funds 
to  the  State  experiment  stations  for  research  work  (Hatch,  Adams,  and 
Purnell  Acts).  Such  a^ebainistration  includes  examination  and  approval  of 
research  projects  in  a,dvancc  of  the  expenditure  of  funds,  review  of  the 
T/ori:  and  expenditures  at  each  station  as  a  "basis  for  certifj^ing  the 
respective  States,  Territories,  or  Puerto  Rico  to  receive  Federal  funds, 
assistance  in  coordinating  the  research  of  the  various  stations  and  the 
research  of  the  stations  ?/ith  that  of  the  Department,  reporting  annually 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  on  the  work  and  expenditures  under  the 
Act,  and  close  advisory  relations  with  the  State,  Territorial,  and  Puerto 
Rican  stations.  During  the  fiscal  ycon  1939,  there  were  818  active 
Banliiead- Jones  projects,  of  which  152  v/ere  new  or  revised. 

Administration  of  the  pajonents  to  States  authorized  hy  the  Banldiead- 
Jones  Act  differs  from  adiiiini  strati  on  of  the  other  Acts  on  a  numher  of 
points  including  the  follov/ing: 

(a)  Ho  allotment  of  Bankhead-Jones  funds  can  he  made  to  a  State, 
Territory,  or  Pii.erto  Rico  in  excess  of  the  amount  the  State,  Territory,  or 
Puerto  Rico  m.akes  available  from  other  than  Federal  funds  for  research 
during  the  year.  The  other  Acts  do  not  require  the  Federal  funds  to  ho 
matched  hy  the  States.  Enforcement  of  this  provision  requires  not  only 
annu.al  administrative  examination  of  the  work  and  expenditures  under  the 
allotments  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  hut  also  annual  administrative 
examination  of  the  work  and  expenditures  under  an  equal  amount  of  funds 
made  a.vailahle  hy  the  States  from  other  than  Federal  sources  and  advanced 
for  offset  credit.  In  1940  it  will  he  necessary  to  examine  the  vrork  and 
expenditures  made  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  allotments  totaling  $2,400,000 
and  to  examine  State  accounts  also  totaling  $2,400,000. 

(h)  As  a  part  of  their  research  offset,  the  Stakes,  Territories, 
and  Puerto  Rico  may  include  expenditures  during  the  year  for  physical  plant 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  research.  This  provision 
requires  administrative  responsibility  to  ascertain  that  expenditures  for 
physical  plant  and  equipment  a-dvanced  for  offset  credit  are  for  research 
purposes . 

(c)  Under  the  terms  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  the  funds  authorized 
hy  the  Act  may  he  used  for  physical  plant,  including  the  purchase  and 
rental  of  land,  constiuiction  of  buildings,  and  for  the  equiT)ment  and 
maintenance  of  such  buildings  without  limitation  a.s  to  the  portion  of  the 
funds  v/hich  rna.y  he  used  for  these  purposes.  The  expenditures,  however, 
must  ho  limited  to  those  necessary  for  the  research  under  this  Act.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Office  to  approve  such  e^ependiturcs  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  work  conducted  under  the  Banldiead- Jones 
grant  funds. 
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V.Tien  the  Banliie ah- Jones  Act  of  Jvme  29,  1925,  was  enacted  there  ’"'as 
acreement  with  the  land-grant  institutions  o,s  to  the  aclministrahion  and  the 
services  necessary  to  make  the  legislation  most  effective.  In  this  connection 
there  was  agreement  that  2  per  centum  of  the  annual  appropriation  under  Title  I 
of  the  Act  irould  he  needed  for  this  pun-pose.  Sy  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
G-eneraA  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  amount  a.vailahle  for  ackiinistration 
of  the  payments  to  States  was  limited  to  2  per  centum  of  the  Special  pLCScarch 
Fund,  which  is  only  0.8  per  centum  of  the  total  provided  hy  Title  I  of  the  Bank- 
head-Joncs  Act. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1940  there  is  a,n  increase  of  $300,000  in  the  amount 
for  pa-jm^nts  to  States  under  Title  I  of  the  Banidi cad- Jones  Act.  The  fuids  for 
administering  these  payments,  "by  the  Comptroller  C-onoral's  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  arc  a  part  of  the  Special  Research  Fund.  T}nerc  is  no  increase  in  the 
Special  Research  Fund,  for  the  fiscal  yean  1940.  ‘Tne  Office,  consequently  with¬ 
out  any^  additional  funds  for  axlmini stration  this  fiscal  yean,  has  an  increase  of 
$300,000  in  the  Fed.cral-grant  Banlihead-Jonos  funds  to  ho  admini stored  and  a 
corrospending  increase  of  3300,000  in  the  offset  funds  to  he  examined-. 

2,  Special  research  projects,  Depantnent  of  -ti-gricu-lture . — Forty- eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Special  Rese.anch  Fund  is  available  to  the  Secretary'-  of  Agriculture 
for  the  major  objective  of  enabling  him  to  und.erta--e  "research  into  lavjs  and 
principles  underlying  basic  probler-'.s  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects." 

The  vrorh  un6.er  this  head  includ-es  planning,  programming,  coord.inating,  and,  the 
caxry;-ing  out  of  such  special  research  projects  an  the  Secretary^  may."  authorize 
to  be  undertal;en  und.er  this  fund  in  a,  way'-  to  effectivel:/  integrate  this  re¬ 
search  with  research  and  other  activities  provided  for  in  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  Department.  The  ■‘^ct  requires  that  the  reseench  nidcr  this  fund 
"shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provid.ed  for  under  existing  lav/  (but  both 
activities  shall  be  coord.inated-  as  fan  as  practiccablc)  and  shall  be  conducted, 
byv  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agiruclture  as  the  Secretary^  may/  designate 
or  establish." 

The  resean-ch  bureaus  of  the  Department  cooperate  in  bringing  before  the 
Secretary/  problems  sui-badole  for  research  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.  From  the  combined  s'aggestions  and  recoimnendations ,  the  Secretary/, 
v/ith  such  advisory/  assistance  as  he  may'-  call  for,  selects  the  problems  for  re¬ 
search.  Tliese  problems  are  assigned,  to  a  bureau,  or  bureaus,  or  to  a  group  of 
specialists,  for  d.evelopment  of  plans  and  estimates  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Secretary  before  final  decision  is  made  as  to  the  research  to  be  undertal/en. 
The  projects  finally/  decidnd  upon  are  assigned,  to  an  existing  bureau  or  b-ureaus, 
along  with  an  allotment  of  funds  to  each  bureau.  A  written  project  is  prepared 
outliniiTg  the  research  to  be  -undertake'n  and  submitted,  for  approval  by/  the 
Secretary/  as  required  by/  the  Ret. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  respo-nsiblc  for  the  development  of 
the  program  for  presentation  to  the  Sccrotai’y/,  for  general  assistance  in  plan¬ 
ning,  directing,  and  supervising  the  v/ork,  and  for  -chc  a.dmini  strati  on  of  the 
funds  in  accord-ancc  v/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  A  total  of  50  projects  in¬ 
volving  10  b-ureaus  is  nov/  under  way/.  As  many/  as  4  buncaus  and  9  State  stations 
arc  involved  i-xi  a  single  project  in  an  effort  to  coord.ina,tc  the  work  v/ith  rc- 
seanch  provided  for  by/  other  funds  as  specified  in  the  Act. 
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In  administering  this  fnjid  so  that  it  'rill  he  of  ma^cimum  service  to  the 
research  progron  of  the  Department,  the  aim  has  been  to  ha,Vu  a  certain  flexible 
character  to  it  so  that  allotments  raa.y  bo  made  and  adjusted  on  the  basis  of 
the  chauges  in  relodivc  needs  of  the  investigations  uhich  a.rc  under  ’.vaj?-  and  to 
provide  opportionity  for  undertaking  timely  and  meritorious  projects  as  the 
need  ax  isos.  To  a.cconplish  this  objective  the  follo'.'ing  Ovdinini  stra.tivc  pro¬ 
cedures  arc  followed: 

(1)  In  a.dmini storing,  budgeting,  and  using  the  Spccia.l  Research  Fund, 
no  money  is  allotted  to  operating  units  until  carefully  uritten  project  plans, 
estimated  expenditures,  and  coopcra.tion  are  outlined  in  detail  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary, 

(2)  Part  of  the  fund  is  held  njiallotted  until  after  January  1  of  each  jrear 
so  that  the  Secretary  may  undertake  research  on  emergency  problems  that  arise 
during  the  year. 

Of  the  total  of  74  projects  vdiich  had  been  initiated  under  the  Special 
Research  Fund  from  its  establishment  in  the  fiscal  year  1935  through  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1939,  31  or  approximately  42  percent  have  been  completed. 

The  following  are  presented  as  illustrations  of  the  type  of  vork  under- 
talcen  under  allotments  from  the  Special  Research  Fund: 

GRiillT  STORAC-S  OF  THE  FAEi.  The  ever  normal  granary,  crop  loan,  and  crop 
insurance  programs  ha.ve  emphasized  the  need  for  complete  and  accurate  information 
regarding  the  deterioration  of  grain  under  various  storage  conditions,  both  on 
the  farm  and  in  commercial- type  elevators.  Bettor  storage  facilities  on  the 
form  v/ould  aid  grouers  in  marketing  their  grain  crops  to  advantage,  in  reducing 
losses  from  dotorioro-tion,  and  in  securing  credit  on  stored  gTcain,  The  in- 
formokion  needed  includes  the  types  of  storage  structures  that  uill  best  pre¬ 
serve  and  improve  quality,  the  maximum  moisture  content  for  soke  storage  for 
vario'cs  periods,  the  development  of  effective  methods  for  reducing  moisture  con¬ 
tent,  ord  the  port  plo.yed  bj?-  micro-orgori sms  in  the  detcriorokion  of  stored 
grains. 

In  order  to  collect  informokion  v/hich  might  h.ave  practicoil  value  over  a 
v/idc  area.,  a  study  uas  organized  under  special  research  funds  in  uhich  three 
bureaus  of  the  Department  and  seven  State  experiment  stations  cooperated.  The 
study  has  developed  the  fact  that  the  moisture  content  of  v/heat  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  storage,  the  practical  safe  upper  limit  being  less  than  14 
percent  for  farm  storage  for  one  year  of  wheat  to  be  milled  into  bread  flour, 

A  lower  moisture  content  is  desirable  for  longer  storage.  Fheat  for  seed  should 
have  a  moisture  content  several  percent  lower  if  storage  for  more  than  one  year 
is  contemplated.  The  spoilage  of  wheat  of  high  moisture  content  is  associated 
with  the  presence  of  fungi  and  bacteria  and  attempts  to  hold  these  organisms 
in  check  with  chemical  treatments  Y^ere  not  fully  satisfactory.  Drying  of  moist 
Y^heat  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible  control  of  spoilage. 
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Under  conditions  of  low  atmospheric  humidity  such  as  were  found  in 
Uorth  Dakota  and  Kansas,  satisfactory  drying  of  grain  in  hins  was  obtained  by 
forced  ventilation,  and  in  favorable  years  wheat  of  15  to  16  percent  moisture 
vas  kept  in  good  condition  in  bins  having  good  natural  ventilation.  In 
Illinois  drying  by  natural  ventilation  was  unsatisfactory  and  forced  ventila¬ 
tion  only  fairly  satisfactory  in  most  years  and  not  dependable  in  wet  years.  .  . 
Because  of  the  prevailing  high  humidity  in  Maryland  neither  natural  nor  forced 
ventilation  was  successful  in  reducing  moisture  content.  Since  excessive 
moisture  content  of  wheat  sometimes  cannot  bo  avoided  because  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  portable  grain  driers  are  being  developed  and  tested.  Observations 
are  being  continued  on  about  12,500  bushels  of  v;heat  from  the  1936,  1937,  and 
1938  crops  to  determine  rates  of  deterioration  under  various  storage  conditions 
for  extended  periods  of  time. 

A  recent  development  in  the  problem  of  grain  storage  on  the  farm  may  be 
cited  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  Secretary  is  enabled  by  the  Special  Re¬ 
search  Bund  to  provide  for  an  immediate,  timely  attack  upon  some  problems  which 
arise  during  the  year,  especially  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
acts  basic  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects.  Considerable 
thought  had  been  given  by  farmers  and  by  representatives  of  the  Department  and 
State  colleges  concerning  the  question  of  making  loans  on  grain  sorghum  in  the 
southern  G-reat  Plains  area  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  livestock  feed  supnlies 
and  livestock  production  in  that  area.  Recommendations  that  this  be  done  had 
reached  the  Department.  Meantime,  some  of  the  best-qualified  State  and  Pederal 
men  familiar  with  problems  of  grain  sorghum  had  advised  as  to  probable  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  losses  in  the  storing  of  grain  sorghum  without  further  information 
as  to  requirements  for  storage.  The  question  itself  and  the  amount  which  might 
be  involved  in  such  loans  and  the  probable  difficulties,  perhaps  losses,  seemed 
to  merit  such  immediate  action  as  might  be  taken  to  secure  facts  before  the  1940 
harvest  season.  With  a  relatively  small  amount  of  special  research  funds,  a 
project  was  started  about  March  1,  1939,  under  definite  plans  in  cooperation 
with  State  experiment  stations  to  use  facilities  available  and  secure  helpful 
facts  before  the  fall  harvest. 

IMPROVEi^iElTT  OF  ^iTEATHSR  FORSCASTIITG.  Efficiency  in  agricultural  nlanning 
to  produce  the  "ever  normal  granar^^"  cannot  in  every  case  be  as  effective  as 
is  desirable  because  meteorological  factors  such  as  droughts,  excessive  rains, 
damaging  storms,  etc.,  may  have  a  profound  effect  on  agricultural  production. 
Improved  vreather  forecasting  of  short-as  well  as  long-range  character  would  lead 
to  better  fore-knowledge  of  crop  prospects  and  serve  as  an  important  aid  in 
agricultural  -olanning.  The  basic  imuortance  of  extending  knoxi/ledge  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  weather  was  recognized  in  the  establishment  of  investigations  under 
Special  research  funds  by  the  Department  in  cooperation  with  several  leading 
educational  institutions.  The  work  has  been  conducted  along  two  lines  -  (l) 
a  critical  appraisal  of  existing  methods  of  short-  and  long-range  weather  fore¬ 
casting  from  both  a  statistical  and  physical  basis,  and  (2)  the  inauguration 
of  fundamental  research  in  meteorology  designed  to  furnish  an  understanding  of 
weather  essential  to  the  development  of  practical  methods  of  long-range  fore¬ 
casting. 
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The  appraisal  of  existing  methods  of  forecasting  has  "been  completed  and 
has  indicated  the  prohahility  that  the  method  of  Dr.  Franz  Banr  can  he  adapted 
for  5-  and  10-day  forecasts  in  America.  A  study  of  charts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  of  observed  meteorological  conditions  has  suggested  certain  re¬ 
lations  which  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  formulating  empirical  forecasting 
rules.  These  have  been  applied  with  some  success. 

Studies  of  the  physical  processes  involved  in  the  development  of  cold 
waves  in  North  America  have  been  concerned  with  the  enlargement  of  certain 
theoretical  concepts  of  the  formation  of  large  masses  of  cold  air  in  northern 
Canada  and  Alaska.  In  order  to  verify  these  concepts,  upper  air  observations 
by  airplane  and  radiosonde  balloons  were  conducted  at  Fairoanks,  Alaska,  and 
Ft.  Smith,  Canada.  The  results  of  these  studies  have  led  to  a  fairly  complete 
understanding  of  the  method  of  formation  of  cold  air  streams  from  which  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  evolved  leading  to  more  accu.rate  forecasts  of  the  southward 
sweep  of  cold  air  masses.  A  better  understanding  of  summer  weather  has  been 
attained  through  the  use  of  the  isentropic  chart  which  gives  a  representation 
of  both  horizontal  and  vertical  air  flow.  By  means  of  this  chart  and  analyses 
based  on  airplane  and  radiosonde  observations,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  circulation  in  the  upper  atmosphere  has  more  of  an  eddying  character  than 
was  heretofore  supposed.  A  promising  beginning  has,  therefore,  been  made  in 
improving  the  accuracy  and  extending  the  range  of  forecasts  of  spjnmer  as  well 
as  winter  weather  conditions. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  learned  in  the  complex  field  of  weather  be¬ 
havior,  the  studies  made  possible  by  the  Special  Research  Fund  have  already 
contributed  considerable  new  data  of  a  fundamental  character. 

SHEEP  FOR  SOUTHWESTERN  RANGES.  The  prime  requisite  in  sheep  for  much 
of  the  range  country  of  the  southwest  is  ability  to  exist  and  thrive  under  very 
hard  conditions.  In  this  respect  Navajo  sheep  are  superior.  Tracing  back  to 
early  Spanish  importations,  they  have  developed  the  characteristics  of  hardi¬ 
ness  to  a  marked  degree  through  many  generations  of  natural  selection  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.  In  their  capacity  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  sparse 
vegetation  of  the  desertlike  ranges  of  northeastern  Arizona  and  northwestern 
New  Mexico,  and  their  ability  to  withstand  the  cold  winters  of  the  high  ranges, 
they  have  greatly  excelled  improved  breeds  of  recent  introduction.  They  are 
inferior,  however,  in  carcass  quality  and  the  yield  of  wool  is  low.  Aside  from 
the  quality  of  hardiness,  the  Navajo  sheep  have  other  characteristics  useful 
in  genetic  analysis,  such  as  kemp  and  other  traits  of  the  wool  that  are  no 
longer  present  in  improved  sheep.  The  further  perfection  of  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  Navajo  sheep,  and  the  combination  of  these  with  the  good 
qualities  of  improved  breeds,  would  benefit  sheep  breeders  in  many  regions  of 
the  western  United  States,  as  well  as  more  nearly  meet  the  economic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Navajo  Indians. 

With  these  objects  in  mind  a  study  was  undertaken  under  an  allotment 
from  the  Special  Research  Fund  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  provide 
for  technical  leadership  and  guidance.  The  work  is  cooperative  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  which  advises  concerning  the  sheep-carrying  capacity  of 
the  ranges  used  for  the  study  and  assists  in  providing  additional  range  lands 
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as  riooded,  a:id  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Dopartnont  of  the 
Interior  v/hich  provides  sheep  and  facilities  and  the  najor  part  of  the  gener- 
a,l  operating  expenses  of  the  investigations. 

The  first  aim  in  the  work  has  heen  the  production  of  sheep  having 
fleeces  well  suited  for  Indian  handicrafts  which  might  also  find  a  readp 
outlet  for  coixcercial  markets.  The  testing  of  connercial  suitability  of 
various  wool  types  that  have  been  used  in  experimental  hand  weaving  is  in 
coopcra.tion  v;i th  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

A  not  ewort’ej-  finding  to  date  has  been  that  a  carefully  planned 
rianagement  program  carried  out  over  a  period  of  tiiroc  yea,rs  has  resulted 
in  manked  improvement  in  growth  rate  and  size  of  la'fos.  These  qualities 
Wore  not  apparent  in  the  foundation  flock  under  the  hard  conditions  of 
Indiaii  management.  The  need  for  improved  management  practices  on  the 
ranges  of  the  region  was  therefore  indicated. 

Technological  studies  arc  pointing  the  v/a^\^  for  the  breeding  program 
by  defining  the  pj.T;;.^sicaiL  characteristics  of  wool  best  suited  for  hand  weav¬ 
ing.  Tiicy  have  shov/n  tha.t  crosses  between  Pavajo  sheep  and  fine  wool 
sheep  do  not  produce  desirable  wool  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  chara.cter- 
i  sties  of  Wool  used  in  reaking  Pa,vajo  blaniects  60  to  80  yca.rs  ago  v;cro  similar 
to  the  './ool  of  pure  liavrgo  sheep  now  in  the  experimental  flock.  This  wool 
v/hen  used  bj'’  the  Pavajo  weavers  and  in  schools  of  the  area,  ha.s  been  made 
into  rugs  which  were  rated  bj.^  competent  judges  as  the  best  produced  during 
the  past  40  3?" ears. 

3.  Special  Pesearch  Laboratories  in  Major  Agricultural  Hegions. — 

The  Banldie ad- J,o ne s  Act  provides  that  the  Secretarj^  of  Agriculture  shall 
use  one-half  of  the  Special  Hesearch  Bund  for  the  establi sh!:ient  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  research  laboratories  and  facilities,  azid  for  research  as 
described  by  the  act  at  such  laboratories,  at  places  selected  by  the  Secre- 
taig"  in  ma,jor  agricultural  regions.  The  work  under  this  item  involves 
decision  as  to  problems  for  which  laboratories  should  be  established  a,nd 
planning  the  research  prograic  for  each  such  le,borator3-;  the  v/orking  out  of 
rolakionships  v/ith  the  State  experiment  stations  in  the  major  agricultural 
region  ha-ving  such  a,  laboratory,  or  v/herc  such  a,  laboratory  is  proposed, 
in  order  to  coordinate  this  work  with  work  under  regular  Federal  and  Sta,tc 
.activities;  and  carrjung  forwa,rd  the  research  program  finall3^  approved. 

The  laboratory*  provision  in  Section  4  of  the  Bankhoa.d-Joncs  Act  v/as 
originally?-  initiated  by*  tho  S-ta.tcs  throiogh  the  Land-Grant  College  Ass'icia- 
tion.  The  objective  wa.s  to  provide  for  a.  cooperative  Depaktnent  and  State 
experiment  station  attack,  regional  or  na,tional  in  scope,  and  beyrond  what 
night  reasonably  be  expected  as  an  undertalcing  for  any^  individual  State 
without  endangering  the  ability*  of  the  Stake  experi'ment  station  to  meet  the 
problems  primarily?-  of  State  and  local  concern.  In  ■\;-iey7  of  this  fact,  the 
procedure  ado-pted  by/*  the  Secretary/  in  the  e  stabli si'jment  of  such  laboratories 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  Joint  recommendations  for  laboratory^  projects  having  national 
as  v/ell  as  outstanding  regional  importance  are  received  by?-  the  Secretary* 
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from  the  directors  of  the  State  agr i cul tui’ al  expcrinent  stations  of  the 
respective  regions  as  to  problcns  which  arc  agreed  upon  as  of  first  in- 
portancc  to  each  of  the  regions,  along  with  sinilar  suggestions  fron 
suhjcct-na.ttcr  "bureaus  of  the  Departnent,  viewing  the  needs  of  agriculture 
from  the  national  and  interregional  point  of  view.  The  pro''olcns  su'b- 
nitted  arc  to  he  of  sufficient  regional  inportance  thcot  the  State  expcri¬ 
nent  stations  nay,  without  rescrva,tion,  coopora.tc  with  the  Departnent  in 
devcloping  participating  regional  progreuns  for  which  the  la.horatorie s 
serve  as  foca.l  centers. 

(D)  Drom  these  suggestions  projects  are  tentatively  selected  for 
further  joint  consideration  hy  specialists  of  the  Department  and  the 
State  experiment  stations  of  the  region  involved.  The  research  program 
is  jointly  and  carefully  planned  to  determine  ph^vsical  plant  and  budgetary 
req.'airements,  and  cooperative  participation  of  all  agencies  concerned  in 
order  that  the  project  may  he  effectively  initiated  and  carried  forward. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  location  of  the  regional  laboratories  is 
selected  by  agreement  at  existing  State  or  Department  experiment  stations 
so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  equipment  and  personnel  and  to  promote  in 
oYery  way  coordinated,  cooperative  action, 

(o)  On  the  basis  of  the  development  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  selects  the  project  to  be  finally 
approved. 

(4)  A  definite  written  project  outline  is  prepared  explaining  the 
problem  to  bo  studied  and  the  plan  of  attack, 

(5)  A  written  memorandum  of  understanding  covering  the  cooperative 
relationships  of  all  agencies  which  v/ill  participate  in  the  project  is 
formulated  and  agreed  to  in  writing  by  all  the  participating  agencies, 

(6)  Funds  for  the  project  arc  allotted  to  the  appropriate  subject- 
matter  bureau  or  bureaus  of  the  Department  only  by  the  Secretaire's  v/ritten 
approveA  of  the  project  outline,  in  accordance  vrith  Section  4  of  Title  I 
of  the  authorizing  Act. 

(7)  To  provide  for  continuous  and  effective  joint  action  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  carirung  forward  the  cooperative  regional  laboratory  program,  in¬ 
cluding  the  v/ork  of  the  laboratories  and  the  related  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Stake  stakions,  a  designated  representative  of  oanh  State 
sta,tion  in  the  region  and  representatives  of  the  Department  meet  at  least 
once  annually  a,t  the  regional  laboratoiT'"  under  consideration  to  carefully 
review  the  progress  of  the  past  year  and  to  fomiulate  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  succeeding  year  in  the  best  interest  of  agriculture  in  the 
individual  States,  in  the  region,  and  in  the  Fation  as  a  v^hole.  For  each 
laboratory  the  representatives  of  the  State  stations  are  selected  from  the 
outstanding  specialists  of  the  experiment  stations  within  the  sp.bject 
matter  field  of  the  laboratory'’’  to  act  as  collaborators  with  the  labora¬ 
tory,  ea.ch  station  designating  one  collaborator  for  each  laboratory  in 
the  region.  Each  State  station  contributes  the  salary  of  its  designated 
collaborators  for  v/hatever  time  is  devoted  to  the  cooperakive  program 
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throughout  the  ^'■ear,  including  uarticipation  in  the  reviev;  of  the  worh 
and  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  future.  The  laboratories  defray 
the  travel  expenses  of  the  collaborators  when  they  are  requested  to  meet, 
usuallv  once  annp.ally,  for  review  of  the  work  and  assistance  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  program. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  laboratory  programs  in  cooperation  with  bureaus  and  State  stations, 
to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary/,  for  assistance  in 
the  general  planning  of  the  work  and  the  development  of  effective  relation¬ 
ships  at  each  laboratory,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  laboratories 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  above  nine  laboratories  have 
now  been  established,  with  the  cooperation  and  participation  of  all  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  each  of  the  regions  in  which  the 
laboratories  are  located.  A  description  of  each  of  these  laboratories 
follows ; 


BEGIOITAL  LABORATORY  FOR  RESEARCH  INTO  THE  HEREDITY  ADD  BEHAVIOR  OF 
VEGETABLE  CROP  PLAITTS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IMPROVED  VARIETIES  HAVING 
SUPERIOR  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  REGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  November  30,  1935;  located  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
in  Cooperation  with  13  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  region. 

The  need  for  better  varieties  and  strains  of  vegetables  for  the 
Southeastern  States  has  become  particnlarly  apparent  in  recent  years.  The 
value  of  the  vegetable  crops  of  the  region,  not  including  white  potatoes 
and  sweetpotatoes ,  is  about  $80,000,000  annually.  In  general,  the  best 
varieties  nov/  available  are  rather  poorly  adapted  to  meet  the  hazards  of 
diseases  and  insect  pests  and  the  climate  and  soil  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  Southern  States,  The  problem  of  meeting  market  demands  as  to  quality 
and  of  keeping  do\\Ti  losses  from  spoilage  has  become  increasingly  difficult. 

The  directors  of  13  State  experiment  stations  and  representatives 
of  the  Department  planned  a  coordinated  program  whereby  the  laborator-''- 
assembles  breeding  material  of  the  leading  vegetable  crops,  selects  and 
purifies  the  most  promising  strains,  studies  the  inheritance  of  desired 
qualities,  and  produces  new  varieties  through  breeding  and  selection  for 
use  in  the  region  as  a  whole.  The  ultimate  testing,  selection,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  varieties  and  strains  for  local  conditions  v/ithin  the  region 
is  the  function  of  the  State  stations. 

A  great  deal  of  potentially  valuable  plant  material  has  been 
assembled  and  studied  at  the  regional  laboratory.  Progress  has  been  made 

(1)  in  selecting  inbred  lines  of  sweetcorn  resistant  to  the  corn  earvprm, 
each  crop  in  three  successive  years  having  shown  increasing  resistance; 

(2)  in  developing  market  types  of  snapbeans  resistant  to  bacterial  blight; 

(3)  in  producing  high  quality  tomatoes  resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt  and 
in  developing  strains  showing  promising  resistance  to  Macrosporium  de¬ 
foliation  and  fruit  cracking;  (4)  in  isolating  varieties  of  cabbage  having 
a  high  degree  of  cold  resistance  for  the  development  of  new  market  types; 
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(5)  in  producing  strains  of  peas  resistant  to  Fu-Sariura  v/ilt  which  will  he 
released  as  new  varieties. 

Ihindamental  advances  have  also  been  made  in  working  out  special 
hreedinr  methods  and  in  determining  the  method  of  inheritance  in  water¬ 
melons  of  sv.ch  characters  as  size,  color  of  flesh,  and  color  and  size  of 
seed.  Ihese  facts  will  provide  the  essential  tools  for  developing  new 
types  needed  hy  the  growers  of  watermelons. 

33C-I0:-AL  LABORATORY  FOR  RESEARCH  INTO  IANS  AND  PRINCIPLES  UNDER¬ 
LYING  PASTUPH;  improvement  in  the  northeastern  REGION;  approved  bv  the 
Secretai"/-,  "'ebruary  20,  1936;  located  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania;  in 
cooperation  vrith  12  States  of  the  region. 

I'his  laboratory  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
directors  of  experiment  stations  in  12  ’Northeastern  States  in  which  the 
improvement  of  pastures  was  considered  to  be  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
the  Northeastern  region.  In  this  great  market-milk  area  there  has  been  a 
stead;'^  decline  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures.  Better  pastures  are 
needed  to  provide  cheap  sources  of  feed,  and  to  aid  erosion  control  and 
watershed  protection.  In  the  program  of  the  dairy  farm,  pastures  afford 
the  cheauGst  source  of  feed  and  produce  the  most  profitable  returns. 

Among  the  several  phases  of  pasture  improvement  wor'’:  considered, 
it  was  decided  that  the  laboratory  could  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
region  by  obtaining  basic  facts  leading  to  the  breeding  and  selection  of 
superior  pasture  grasses  and  legumes  and  by  helping  to  coordinate  the 
pasture  research  work  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  The  grasses  are  near 
relatives  to  the  cereals  which  have  been  greatlv  improved  through  the 
use  of  mohern  breeding  methods  and  would  appear  to  offer  similar  possi¬ 
bilities. 

In  Carrying  out  the  program,  over  30,000  individual  plants  have  been 
gvowi  and  examined  for  characteristics  of  possible  pasture  value.  The 
material  includes  individual  plants  of  Kentucky,'-  bluegrass,  Canada  blue- 
grass,  v.rhite  clover,  rye  grass,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  and  the  bent  grasses 
obtained  throughout  the  region  and  from  other  sources.  Nide  variations 
in  t;^,'pe  of  growth,  chemical  composition,  disease  resistance,  and  plant 
food  requirements  are  apparent  among  the  different  individual  plants.  It 
has  been  found,  for  example,  that  (l)  individual  plants  of  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  mam’  var-'-  as  much  as  100  percent  in  crude  protein  content,  (2)  that 
individual  plants  of  white  clover  may  vary  in  their  content  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  from  0  to  500  p.  p.  m.  ,  but  toxicit’^  to  animals  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated,  and  (3)  that  white  clover  plants  also  ma.y  vary  widely 
in  their  lime  and  phosphorus  requirements  when  grown  in  soil  cultures. 

The  work  at  the  laboratory  has  indicated  that  certain  environmental 
factors  tend  to  induce  heading  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  orchard  grass, 

Canada  bluegrass,  and  timothy. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  establishing  inbred  lines  of  both  grasses 
and  legumes  and  a  means  of  speeding  up  the  breeding  program  has  resulted 
from  the  discover’''-  of  a  method  for  inducing  germination  of  freshly  harvested 
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ZCentuck;',/-  ‘bluo-'crass  seed. 

As  im-nroved  varieties  of  pasture  species  are  developed,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  testing  them  in  various  localities  of  the  region,  since 
it  is  not  lihely  that  strains  produced  in  any  single  location  will  be 
suited  to  the  entire  region.  Problems  relating  to  seed  production  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  puritj^  of  strains  will  need  to  be  solved  before  com- 
merci=^.l  rise  can  be  made  of  such  improved  strains  as  are  produced. 

HPGI07AL  LABORATORY  FOR  RESEARCH  INTO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  UTILIZATION  OF 
THE  SOYBEAN  AND  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES;  approved  by  the  Secretary,  i^ebruary  20,  1936;  located  at  Urbana, 
Illinois;  in  cooperation  xirith  12  States  of  the  region. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  soybean  in  both  agriculture  and 
industr'-,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  acreage  now  planted  to  this 
cro'D  is  nearly  twice  that  of  10  years  ago,  has  focused  attention  on  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  industrial  uses  for  soybeans  and  soybean  products.  Since 
this  field  of  study  seemed  to  offer  great  possibilities  for  new  and  ex¬ 
tended  uses  and  markets  for  a  major  farm  commodity,  a  laboratory  for  in¬ 
vestigations  under  special  research  funds  x^fas  established  at  Urbana, 
Illinois,  under  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Tx^ro  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  12  experiment  stations  of  the  North 
Central  region  are  cooperating  in  the  xi^rork. 

Because  of  its  high  content  of  oil  and  protein,  the  soybean  is 
adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  uses  and  the  xrork  of  the  laboratory 
has  been  directed  to  the  extension  of  these  uses  through  basic  research 
and  to  testing  and  improving  the  quality  and  adaptability  of  types  and 
varieties  of  soybeans  for  industrial  use  through  selection  and  breeding. 

■Results  of  interest  and  value  include ^the  development  of  paints, 
varnishes,  and  certain  tx/pes  of  enamels  prepared  from  soybean  oil  xvhich 
have  shoxm  excellent  qualities  under  continued  tests.  More  rapid  drying 
of  sovbean  oil  and  harder  films  are  being  x^prked  oxat  through  the  use  of 
acid  anh-'drides.  NexA^  plastics  have  been  produced  bxx-  mixing  hardened 
sox^bean  meal  x^ith  resins.  They  have  a  XA^ide  range  of  brilliant  colors, 
are  translix.cent ,  and  can  be  remoxred  finished  from  the  hot  die.  A  very 
cheap  and  strong  laminated  board  has  been  made  b^^  impregnating  kraft 
paper  v;ith  sovbean  meal  and  pressing  the  sheets  together.  A  dispersion 
of  sox/bean  meal  in  formaldehyde  has  been  prepared  and  is  nox\x  used  com- 
merciallx-  as  a  tub  size  for  paper.  A  plastic  x^rith  leather  scran  filler 
has  been  developed  XArith  the  formaldehyde  disnersion.  There  is  a  x,ade 
notential  field  of  applications  for  these  nex\'-  products  and  a  great  deal 
of  commerci-^l  interest  is  being  shoxA^n. 

Usinv  a  new  method  developed  at  the  laboratorxr,  the  iodine  number 
of  freshlxr  nressed  soybean  oil  can  noxA'  be  determined  XAfith  a  single  dron 
in  5  minutes.  The  former  method  required  XA/eiehing,  a  half-hour's  reaction 
time,  and  a  titration.  The  urgent  need  of  industry  for  data  on  operating 
variables  such  as  fineness  of  material,  moisture  content,  pressure,  and 
temperature  is  being  met  by  studies  on  a  semi-commercial  scale  of  exoeller 
pressing  operations. 
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Sti '’nast erol ,  a  chemical  in  demand  by  •oh.arinaceTi’tical  manufacturers 
and  heretofore  imuorted  in  the  crude  form  from  Germany,  has  been  isolated 
and  a  successful  plant  scale  method  for  its  nroduction  has  been  developed. 

Little  is  known  of  the  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  compounds  of  the 
soybean  'uid  the  laborous  fractionation  work  now  in  progress  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  compoiinds  with  unique  and  valuable  properties. 

Cora-orohensive  tests  during  3  years  at  various  points  in  the  region 
show  that  soil  and  climate  have  an  important  influence  on  the  composition 
of  so'^beans  and  that  the  range  in  chemical  composition  due  to  variety  is  of 
about  the  same  magnitude  as  the  range  in  comnosition  due  to  environment. 

The  search  for  improved  varieties  with  higher  qualities  for  industrial  uses, 
involving  observations  on  1,300  crosses  and  30,000  hybrids,  indicates  that 
it  ^^ull  be  possible  to  develop  improved  types  through  selection  and  hybridiz- 
at i on . 

HLGIO'fAL  LABORATORY  ROR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SV/INS  THROUGH  THE  TiPPLI- 
CATIOU  OF  BREEDING  METHODS  IN  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION;  approved  bv  the 
Secretar'^,  December  23,  1936;  located  at  Ames,  Iowa;  in  cooperation  with 
12  States  of  the  region  and  with  Oklahoma. 

Tlie  swine  industry  is  one  of  the  ’'‘Nation’s  mf>Jor  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises.  It  normally  produces  about  10  percent  of  the  national  farm  income 
and  about  22  uercent  of  the  fpi.rm  income  of  the  Corn  Belt  States.  Practical 
breeders  -^nd  scientists  are  agreed  that  the  economic  development  of  this 
important  indinstry  is  limited  by  l?^ck  of  lo'owledge  regarding  the  behavior 
of  hereditary  characters  in  swine  and  the  merits  of  different  systems  of 
breeding.  Noteworthy  advances  leading  to  greater  economy  in  production 
and  improvement  in  the  qualit-'-  of  pork  and  pork  products  should  result 
from  the  discovery  of  new  fundamental  information  concerning  the  breeding 
of  swine. 


Under  the  coordinated  plan  of  research  established  in  the  North 
Central  region,  improvement  is  being  sought  in  productiveness  of  sows, 
growth  rate  of  pigs,  economy  of  gains,  physical  vigor,  and  quality  of 
carcass.  The  central  unit  is  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa 
Station,  and  phases  of  the  work  are  in  progress  at  the  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  'Tebraska,  and  Oklahoma  Stations.  The  breeding  \\prk  at  this  time 
involves  over  500  breeding  animals.  Some  450  litters  were  farrowed  this 
sprina:  and  approximately  200  litters  were  farrowed  this  fall. 

The  high  individual  merit  and  the  performance  of  certain  of  the 
lines  at  this  time  are  encouraging.  Some  of  the  most  advanced  lines  will 
be  crossed  d\''ring  the  current  ^^ear  in  search  of  combinations  that  may 
raise  the  -''eneral  level  of  performance  within  the  breed. 

Rrorress  in  forming  new  strains  through  combinations  of  2  or  more 
breeds  is  promising.  The  stock  resulting  from  crosses  of  the  Danish  Land- 
race  and  Tamworth  breeds  at  the  Minnesota  Station  has  performed  well,  and 
the  records  of  the  first  stock  slaughtered  indicate  that  the  carcasses  have 
exceptionally  high  merit. 
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SIGIOIIAL  L-\30BAT0RY  30R  vH3  IivIFROVSMEHT  OR  SIESP  TOR  '-.^ISTERIT  R/RTGES 
THROUGH  TIHT  .TPPLICATIOU  OE  BREEDING  METHODS  lU  THE  EAR  ViUlSTERl'I  REGION; 
approved  Dp  the  Secretar^p  Eohruarj'-  24,  1937;  located  at  Du.Dois,  Idaho;  in 
cooperation  with  12  States  of  the  region. 

The  sheen  industr-"  of  the  western  range  tirea  has  passed  the  pioneer 
pha,se  a:ad  further  progress  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  strains 
of  sheep  more  efficient  in  lanh  and  wool  production  than  those  now  in 
existence.  The  economic  utilization  of  grazing  lands  of  this  a.rea  requires 
the  production  of  sheep  and  wool.  The  areti  contains  about  two-thirds  of 
the  hrceding  sheep  of  the  United  States  and  supports  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  enterprises. 

The  program  is  designed  to  further  the  development  of  strains  of 
sheep  superior  to  those  now  existing  in  hardiness,  and  yield  and  quality 
of  vrool  and  lambs,  and  to  coordinate  the  research  of  the  regional  la.boratory 
with  the  related  reseanch  of  12  cooperating  Sta.te  experiment  stations  and 
of  the  Department.  Close  inbreedina,  moderate  inbreeding,  and  selection 
based  on  the  use  of  proved  sires  are  being  follo\i.^ed  in  the  development  of 
nev.'  strains  of  the  Rambouillet  breed. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  sheep  v^hich  have  been  carefully  selected 
for  a  nojnber  of  generations  and  inbred  to  a  mild  degree  are  breeding  more 
uniforml3'  and  producing  lambs  with  desira^ble  wool  qualities.  The  extent 
to  which  further  inbreeding  will  result  in  further  improvement  will  be 
determined. 

Suecial  matings  have  been  made  in  one  case  to  improve  mutton 
Qualities;  in  another  case,  to  increase  the  length  of  staple;  and,  in  a 
third  Case,  to  emphasize  the  open  face  cliaracter  so  important  in  range 
sheep.  Promising  results  have  been  obtained  in  all  three  cases. 

The  necessitj'-  of  exercising  care  in  locating  suitable  foimdation 
rams  is  apparent.  In  full  appreciation  of  this  problem,  the  program  is 
being  enlarged  mahing  it  possible  to  speed  up  the  search  for  rams  that 
will  prove  desirable.  Basic  studios  dealing  v/ith  the  physiology  of  re¬ 
production  and  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  wool  fibers  are 
being  developed. 

REGIOITAL  LABORATORY  EOR  STUDY  OE  TI-E  MECHAITISM  OE  IITEECTIOIT  IN  THE 
CONTAGIOUS,  INEECTIOUS,  AilD  PARASITIC  DISEASES  OE  DOI'IESTIC  Aj.IIMALS  AND 
POULTRY,  AND  METHODS  OE  CONTROL  IN  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  REGION;  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  Eebru.ary  24,  1957;  located  at  Auburn,  Alabama;  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  13  States  of  the  region. 

Under  practical  conditions,  the  factors  that  seemed  to  favor  live¬ 
stock  -orodiTCtion  in  the  South  have  also  favored  the  development  of  diseases 
and  parasites.  Losses  from  these  causes  have  greatly  hindered  attempts  to 
diversify  southern  agricp.lture ,  inclu.ding  livestock  and  poultrj'’  popp.lat ions . 

The  urgent  need  that  exists  for  more  knowledge  regarding  the  nature 
and  control  of  diseases  and  parasites  of  livestock  and  poultry  in  this 
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region  ^'^as  recognized  "b'^  representatives  of  13  exoeriment  stations  of  the 
Southeastern  States  and  the  Deuartment  in  nlanning  a  coordinated  program 
of  fundamental  research.  It  was  decided  that  the  first  work  mdertaken 
should  de8.1  with  Johne's  disease  of  cattle,  hovine  coccidiosis,  and  hovine 
internal  uarasites. 

Since  the  lahoratorp  uuilding  has  only  recently  "been  equipped  and 
the  staff  onlw  recently  assembled,  si ^gnif leant  results  have  not  yet  been 
obtained.  The  major  object  of  the  work  being  done  on  Johne’s  disease  is 
to  find  some  accurate  and  satisfactoi-'  method  of  diagnosing  the  disease  in 
its  ea].’!"'  stages  before  the  infected  animals  have  become  dangerous  as 
spreaders.  An  attempt  to  use  small  anima.ls  in  preliminary'  experiments 
shows  most  promising  results.  If  this  succeeds,  the  investigations  may  be 
p’ushed  forward  more  ra.pidly  than  vjould  be  -oossiblc  if  large  animals  had  to 
be  employed.  Encouraging  progress  is  being  made  in  finding  a  satisfactory 
medium  for  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  responsible  for  Johne's  disease. 

The  species  of  coccidia  reyorted  as  occurring  in  cattle  aiid  four 
previously  ruidentif ied  suecies  have  all  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
laboratory  and  studies  of  these  parasites  and  their  effects  on  calves  are 
under  warm  Attempts  are  being  made  to  rear  calves  under  special  conditions 
free  from  coccidia.  It  was  found  that  calves  imiformly  became  infected  vlien 
removed  from  their  dams  a  few  hours  after  birth,  kept  on  concrete  floors 
cleaned  daily,  and  fed  whole  milk  from  a  commercial  dairy. 

Examinations  of  young  cattle  to  determine  the  kind  of  parasites 
present  have  indicated  the  reg-nlar  presence  of  the  stomach  worm,  Kaemonclius 
contortus,  one  of  the  most  serious  parasites  of  the  region,  and  also  most 
of  the  round  v;orms  reported  to  occur  in  cattle  in  horth  America-.  The 
relation  between  the  presence  of  these  parasites  and  anemia  is  under  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  involves  studies  of  the  normal  blood  of  calves  and  young 
cattle  on  uhich  little  information  is  available.  In  preliminary  work,  well- 
fed  calves  have  not  as  yet  shoun  any  clinical  si'cnptoms  follovung  exposure 
to  the  stomach  worm.  Studies  of  the  blood  ha.ve  shovrn  that  calves  apparently,'’ 
failed  to  e:diibit  clinical  sy'xiptoms  of  oedema  in  the  su.braaxillaryr  S’oace 
unless  the  volujne  of  red  blood  cells  sinks  to  the  level  of  20  percent  of 
the  total  blood  volu'-me. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  longevity-  of  ’oarasite  eggs  and  larvae 
on  pastures  under  normal  conditions  are  under  wa:"'  as  a  -possible  aid  in  the 
control  of  yoarasites  through  rotation  of  pastures. 

EEGIOITAL  LAEOHATOEY  EOE  BESEAHCH  TO  lilPROVS  THE  VIAETLITY  I'T  POULTRY 
III  TEE  _:0--TH  USYTRAL  AlTD  ilORTRSASTERY  EjOIOYS ;  a’oyoroved  'by  the  Secretary^, 
December  23,  1937;  located  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan;  in  cooperation  v/ith 
25  States  of  the  tvp  regions. 

Eo'-'l  yparal-'sis  is  prevalent  on  both  commercial  poultry-  farms  and 
di-versi’fied  farms.  It  has  been,  estimated  that  a  loss  of  nearly  $100,000,000 
occ’ars  annually/  in  the  Uortheastern  and  Uorth  Central  States,  approximately 
one-half  of  which  is  claimed  to  be  du.e  to  this  disease.  Hea-vg"  financial 
losses  are  incxirred  not  only-  from  deaths  but  also  through  a  reduction  in 
the  nuxiber  of  eggs  produced. 
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At  the  present  tine  there  is  inadeq.uate  I'niov'ledge  concerning  the 
nature  of  fo’-:!  paralpsis  and  no  effective  netliods  for  its  control  are 
known.  A  research  program  sufficient!;"  hroad  to  permit  the  investigation 
of  all  phases  of  the  urohlera  such  as  v/ould  lead  to  the  developi^ient  of 
effective  control  measures  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  large  ]poultrv 
interests  of  the  ITation.  An  effective  program  should  incln.de  studies  of 
the  pathologic  and  genetic  aspects  of  fowl  paralysis  and  of  the  effects 
of  different  management  practices,  nutrition,  and  parasitism  on  its 
occurrence. 

In  developing  pla,ns  for  a  coordinated  attack,  representatives  of 
the  exoeriment  stations  of  the  25  States  comprising  the  ITortheastern  and 
ITorth  Central  regions  and  the  Department  representatives  recommended  that 
first  Consideration  he  given  to  attempts  to  determine  the  parasitic 
Causative  agent,  or  agents,  resuonsihle  for  fowl  paral;tsis  and  to  determine 
to  what  extent  breeding  for  resistance  can  he  successfp.1.  Investigations 
along  these  lines  are,  therefore,  being  developed  at  the  regional  laboratory 
at  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  which  will  serve  as  a  focal  center  for  the  work 
of  the  two  groiips  of  States. 

At  this  time  a  central  laboratory  building  and  4  poultry  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  50  acres  of  land  deeded  by  the  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Members  of  the  staff  are  noi-.'  being  assembled,  and  the  first  sta.ges 
in  the  research  program  ho-ve  been  started. 

REC-IOEAL  LABOEATORY  ECU  Il'YESTICATlOhS  OF  CHE  EELATIOITSEIPS  OF  TEE 
SALDTITY  OF  ISEIGATIOiT  EATERS,  AED  OF  SOIL  COEDITIOITS,  TO  PIAET  GROETE  AlTD 
RELATED  FACTORS  lEYOLVSD  IE  A  PERilAIISETLY  SUCCESSFUL  IRRIGATED  AGRICULTURE 
IE  TEE  ESSTSRE  PRGIOE;  approved  by  the  Secretar;^,  December  23,  1937;  located 
at  Riverside,  California;  in  cooperation  i\nth  11  States  of  the  region  and 
the  Territor;^  of  Eav/aii. 

Throughout  the  Ee stern  States  and  Eawaii  there  are  nearly  20,000,000 
acres  devoted  to  irrigation  fa.rraing.  On  ap'oroximately  one-half  of  this 
area  the  productivit"/  of  the  land  is  seriously  impaired  or  threatened  by 
excessive  accumulation  of  soluble  salts  or  alkali.  There  are  also  exten¬ 
sive  areas  of  lands  Siiited  for  irrigation  that  are  nat'arallji"  saline  and 
from  which  the  salts  must  be  removed  before  the"’"  can  be  used  for  crop 
production.  Alreadv  extensive  acreages  have  been  abandoned  or  their  pro¬ 
duction  seriou.sly  impaired.  As  great  as  these  losses  are  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  relatively  small  v/hen  compared  with  those  sustained  but  not 
recognized  as  due  to  salt  injury.  The  progress  of  salt  accomulation  is 
often  slow,  and  injurious  effects  raa.y  not  be  recognized  until  the  produc¬ 
tivity-  of  the  soil  has  become  seriously  affected.  Out  present  knowledge  d 
does  not  always  permit  the  clear  separation  of  salt  injury  from  injuries 
Caused  by  other  factors. 

Joint  Consideration  of  this  problem  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  and  11  Eestern  States  and  Eawaii  led  to  the  formulation  of  a 
program  of  research  designed  to  supplement  and  integrate  the  work  being 
done  b;-  the  several  agencies  and  to  provide  for  -fundamental  studies  having 
regional  arpmlication  S'nch  as  would  exceed  the  resources  of  the  individual 
States.  A  portion  of  the  Rj.bidouj:  Laboratory  at  Riverside,  California, 
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vras  made  available  to  the  Department  on  a  long-term  lease  the  University 
of  Cali fornia,  and  9.5  acres  of  adjoining  land  vrere  -ourchased  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  worh  of  the  regional  laboratory  established  under  special 
research  fimds.  The  necessary'  additiona,!  buildings  and  equipment,  including 
2  greenhouses,  a  head  house,  and  other  small  buildings,  have  been  completed, 
and  the  e:qoerimental  vior]:  has  been  started.  Studies  will  be  made  of  (l) 
the  tolerance  of  economic  -olants  of  the  Uest  to  salts  fou.nd  in  irrigation 
water  and  soils  of  irrigated  areas,  (2)  the  effect  of  continued  irrigation 
on  the  ■ohj'-sical  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  productivity,  (3)  the  mechanism 
of  salt  injury,  and  (4)  the  s;;;nnptoms  of  injury  resulting  from  excessive 
salt  concentrations.  The  irrigation  practices  necessary  to  avoid  harmful 
salt  concentrations  and  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  drainage  as  a 
reclaraation  practice  i-/ill  receive  thorough  consideration. 

3DGI0:.TAL  LA30RAT0RT  "OR  R3SEARCH  lUTO  THE  RELATIOU  OE  SOILS  TO  PIAITT, 
AiilMAL,  AITD  HUMAH  IRfTRITIOlI;  approved  b:-'  the  Secretary',  JcUiuary  31,  1939; 
located  at  Ithaca,  Nev/  Yorlc;  in  cooperation  with  12  States  of  the  Forth- 
eastern  region. 

In  recent  years  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  effects  on 
man  and  a:aimals  vihen  plant  or  animal  products  grown  in  certain  soil  areas 
were  used  as  food.  In  some  cases  phi’-siological  disorders  common  among  ma^n 
and  animals  in  certain  sections  do  not  occur  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  soils  contain  undesirable  elements  which  inliibit  the  growth 
of  plants  and  affect  adversel''  the  growth  of  animals. 

Knowledge  of  the  number  of  mineral  elements  of  biological  signifi¬ 
cance  has  increased  notabl"'  in  recent  years.  At  the  same  time,  additional 
and  important  functions  have  been  ascribed  to  some  that  long  have  been 
icno\\ni  to  be  essential. 

The  roles  of  such  elements  as  calcium,  phosphorus,  sulfur,  sodium, 
and  c]alorine,  used  in  relatively  large  amounts  by  animals  and  man,  have 
been  fairly  well  understood  for  many  years.  Another  gro\ip  of  elements 
is  equall’^  essential  although  needed  in  only  small  amounts.  The  number  of 
elements  in  this  group  has  been  added  to  steadily.  At  present,  iron  and 
Copper  appear  necessar’’-  for  haemoglobin  formation,  cobalt  to  some  extent 
also  and  for  correcting  the  so-called  "3ush  disease"  of  cattle  in  some 
areas;  iodine  for  normal  functioning  of  the  thyroid,  manganese  for  repro¬ 
duction  (also  prevents  perosis  in  chickens),  magnesium  for  normal  fimction- 
ing  of  nerves,  and  zinc  for  reasons  not  vrell  understood.  The  statu.s  of  a 
rather  long  list  of  elements  remains  in  doubt,  chiefly  because  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  study. 


I-Iany  or  all  of  these  elements  are  generally  supplied  to  the  body 
through  Plants  consumed  as  food.  The  dieta.r;;'’'  and  nutritional  disturbances 
caused  by  their  lack  are  observed  only  when  they  are  not  present.  In  past 
years  a  sufficient  amount  of  these  elements  was  present  in  most  soil  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  suopI'''  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  also  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  ate  them.  More  recentR-  as  additional  regions  have  been  opened 
to  crop  production  some  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  deficient  in  certain 
elements,  and  the  mea.ger  supply  in  other  soils  has  been  so  reduced  through 
crop  removal  with  no  replenishment  thmt  the  results  caused  b3^  such  deficien- 
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cios  arc  no'''^  'becoming  acute.  Tlic  ’.diole  uro'blem  iDccomes  one  in  urgent  need 
of  investigation  for  uopulo.tions  of  men  and  animals,  especially  so  "because 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  replenish  these  elements  through  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizers  containing  them  and  through  other  agricultural  prac¬ 
tices. 


In  viev.r  of  these  facts  after  several  years'  careful  consideration 
the  Secretary  approved  July  1,  1938,  a  regional  la^oorat or3^  project  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  sii'bmission  of  a  project  outline  which  would  give  promise 
of  developing  an  integrated,  cooperative,  coordinated,  regional  and  per¬ 
haps  national  investigation  of  this  important  subject.  After  the  project 
outline  had  been  developed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretaip'',  it  v.^as 
considered  b^"  the  experiment  station  directors  of  the  Northeastern  region 
and  was  ap'oroved  most  heartily  as  a  cooperative  study, 

Cornell  University  deeded  to  the  Department  approximatelj^-  2  l/4 
acres  of  land  on  its  campus  as  a  site  for  greenhouses,  laboratories,  etc. 
Utilit^^  lines  have  been  practically  completed.  The  constiuntion  of  one 
wing  of  the  laboratory'’  building  is  well  advanced  and  work  has  been  started 
on  the  second  v/ing. 


PASSSNGSR-CAISYING  ^/EHICLSS 

It  is  estimated  that  probably  three  passenger-carrjung  automobiles 
will  be  required  in  the  fiscal  j’^ear  1941  in  connection  with  the  work  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Special  Research  Pund,  one,  w'hich  is  a  replacement,  for 
regional  laborator;'^  projects  under  Section  4  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
of  J’une  20,  1935,  and  two  for  projects  imder  Section  1  of  the  Act.  The 
automobile  to  be  replaced  has  been  in  constant  use  since  1936.  The  cars 
to  be  ’ourchased,  of  course,  are  subject  to  the  limitation  of  $750  maxim’un 
cost  applicable  to  the  Goverrunent  as  a  whole. 

At  least  one  car  is  essential  for  each  regional  laboratory  to 
enable  the  technical  men  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  region,  in¬ 
cluding  the  State  experiment  stations  located  therein,  all  of  wliich  are 
cooperating  in  the  laboratoi'y  projects  of  their  region.  In  the  case  of 
laboratories  established  in  the  larger  regions  covering  a  wide  area, 
those  involving  extensive  cooperative  relationships  and  those  including 
the  voT':  of  more  than  one  bureau,  two  or  more  cars  may  be  required  to 
enable  the  tec'mica.l  men  to  visit  the  different  uarts  of  the  region. 
Aiitomobile  transuortation  is  also  necessary'-  in  connection  \\'ith  field 
projects  conducted  under  this  fund  in  the  case  of  those  investigations 
for  w'hich  common  carriers  are  not  available,  are  impracticable,  or  are 
less  econo’mical. 
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;X^SHSlOi\T  SERVICE 


Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  Agricultural  Extension  Work. 


General  Statement 

As  shown  hy  Table  1,  on  the  following  page,  funds  available  in  1940 
for  direct  payments  to  the  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  total  $18,470,583.  In  addition, 
as  shown  by  Table  1,  there  is  available  $114,060  from  appropriations  direct 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  making  a  grand  total  of  $18,584,643 
available  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  1940.  As  shovm  also  by  Table  1, 
the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941  provide  for  total  appropriations  of 
$18,650,143  for  these  purposes,  involving  a  total  increase  of  $65,500 
($63,000  for  Puerto  Rico  and  $2,500  for  Alaska)  as  compared  v/ith  1940. 

The  various  increases  in  appropriation  and  allotment  items  are  discussed 
on  succeeding  pages. 

With  the  exception  of  funds  provided  under  the  Clarke -McHary 
Eorestry  Act  of  1924,  and  the  Horris-Doxey  Cooperative  Earm  Forestry  Act 
of  1937,  v/hich  are  disbursed  directly  by  the  Department,  Federal  funds  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  are  allotted  and  paid  directly  to 
the  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  several  different  basic  authorization  acts. (See  Table  2.) 

The  use  of  all  of  these  funds  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in 
Tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Table  1  is  a  summary  of  all  the  funds  available 
to  the  States  and  Territories.  Table  2  indicates  the  estimate  of  direct 
payments  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  1941  indicating  those  which 
require  offset  by  State,  county,  or  local  funds,  those  where  such  offset 
is  not  required,  and  the  basis  of  allotment.  Table  3  shows,  by  States, 
the  allotments  available  to  States  and  Territories  for  1940  and  1941  as 
contemplated  by  the  Budget  estimate.  Table  4  shov/s,  by  States,  Federal 
funds  and  funds  arising  from  sources  within  the  respective  States.  Table 
5  shov;s  the  various  classes  of  field  agents  emxJloyed  with  extension  funds. 
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Table  1. 


Statement  showing  appropriation  items  and  amounts  available  to  the  States 


in  1940  and  estimated  for  1941. 


item 

Appro¬ 

priation, 

1940 

Budget 
estimate , 
1941 

Increase 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Pico  for  agricultural 
extension  v;ork: 

Permanent  Specific  Appropriation: 

Smith-Lever  Act  . 

$4,701, 1S5 

$4,701,155 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Act: 

Capper -Ketcham  Act  . 

1,480,000 

1,480,000 

Extension  work,  Act  of  April  24, 

1939  . 

203,000 

203 , 000 

Extension  work,  section  21, 

Banldiead-Jones  Act  . 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

Alaska  Acts  . 

21,418 

23,918 

"4"  $2,500 

Puerto  Rico  Act  . 

65,000 

128,000 

+  53,000 

Total,  Agricultural  Appropriation 

Act  . 

13,769,418 

13,834,918 

“!•  55 , 500 

Total  payments  made  directlj^’  to 

States  and  Territories  . 

18,470,583 

18,536,083 

-f  65,500 

Amounts  allotted  to  States  and 
Territories,  but  disbursed  by 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Cooperative  farm  forestry;  exten¬ 
sion  work  ( Clarke -M chary  Act 
of  1924)  . 

71,480 

71,480 

Cooperative  farm  forestry'' 

(iTorr is-Doxev  Act  of  193?)  . 

42,580 

42,580 

_ 

Total  allotments  to  States  and 

Territories  . 

114,060 

114,060 

- 

Total  direct  payments  and  Department 
allotments  to  States  and  Territories  . 

18,584,643 

18,650,143 

-4-  65 , 500 

;:'r 
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Table  2. 


Statement  of  direct  payments  to  States,  Hav/ail,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  indi¬ 
cating  those  reojairing  offset  by  States  and  Territories,  those  not  requiring 
such  offset,  and  basis  of  distribution,  as  estimated  for  1941. 


Item 

Total 
est imate , 
1941 

Amount 
to  be  paid 

Amount  requiring  offset 
and  basis  of  allotment 

without 

offset 

Amount 

Basis  of 
distribution 

( 1 )  Permanent  annual 
appropriat ion 
(Smith  Lever  Act)  .. 

$4,701,165 

$500, 000(a) 

$4,201,165 

Rural  population 

(2)  Capper-Ketcham 

extension  work  . 

1,480,000 

980, 000(b) 

500,000 

II  ;i 

(3)  Extension  work.  Act 
of  April  24,  1939  . . 

203 , 000 

203,000 

Determined  by 

(4)  Extension  work,  sec¬ 
tion  21,  Rankhead- 
Jones  Act  . 

12,000,000 

12, 000, 000(c) 

Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

Farm  population 

(5)  Alaska  . 

23,918 

20, 000(d) 

3,918 

Rural  population 

(6)  Puerto  Rico  . 

128,000 

128,000 

- 

Specified  by  law 

Total,  direct  Federal 
' payments  . 

18,536,083 

13,831,000 

4,705,083 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


$10,000 

$20,000 

$20,000 

$10,000 

$10,000 


to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
to  each  State,  and  Hawaii. 

to  each  State,  and  Hawaii  (balance  based  on  farm  population) 
to  Alaska  (Act  of  Feb.  23,  1929). 
to  Alaska  (Act  of  June  20,  1936). 


Funds  fr om  other  sources 

The  Federal  funds  for  cooperative  agr icn.ltural  extension  work,  for 
fiscal  year  1940,  $18,584,643,  are  sup-plenented  hj  funds  from  within  the 
States  estimated  at  $14,190,453,  thus  making  available  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  sources,  an  approximate  sum  of  $32,775,096  for  extension  work. 


See  Table  3  for  Federal  allotments  to  States  and  Territories  for  fiscal 
years  1940  and  1941. 


See  Table  4  for  extension  funds  from  all  sources  bj'-  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  for  fiscal  jT’ear  1940. 
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Table  3. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES  AIJB  TSHEITONIES 
FSDSBAL  FUNDS  FOR  COOPERATIVE  ACrRI CULT'uRAL  EXTENSION  WORN 
(INCLUDING  CIARKE-MCNARY  AW  NOPJIIS-DOXEY  EXTENSION  ALLOTmTTS) 


State 

Apj-^ropriation, 

1940 

Budget  Estimate, 
1941 

Increase 

Alabama. . 

$  700,282.82 

$  700,282.82 

- 

Ai^izona . 

117,005.21 

117,005.21 

- 

Arkansas . 

580,410.37 

580,410.37 

- 

California . 

406,587.96 

406,587.96 

- 

Colorado . 

214,938.52 

214,938.52 

- 

Connecticut . 

131,490.02 

131,490.02 

- 

Delaiirare . 

76,598.09 

76,598.09 

- 

Florida . 

223,033.77 

223,033.77 

- 

Georgia . 

736,318.71 

736,318.71 

- 

Idaho . 

156,847.74 

156,847.74 

- 

Illinois . 

581,835.90 

581,835.90 

- 

Indiana . 

467,592.67 

467,592.67 

- 

Iowa . 

533,134.33 

533,134.33 

- 

Kansas . 

403,995.92 

403,995.92 

- 

Kentucloy . 

630,340.60 

630,340.60 

- 

Louisiana . 

460,996.85 

460,996.85 

- 

Mlaine . 

157,686.44 

157,686.44 

- 

liaryland . 

196,957.15 

196,957.15 

- 

Mlassachusetts . 

138,855.54 

138,855.54 

- 

Mi chigan . 

466,891.99 

466,891.99 

- 

Mlinnesota . 

487,577.82 

487,577.82 

- 

Mlississippi . 

687,052.30 

687,052.30 

- 

Missouri . 

606,111.47 

606,111.47 

- 

Montana . 

174,597.64 

174 , 597 . 64 

- 

Nebraska. . 

347,358.63 

347,358.63 

- 

Nevada . 

73,178.64 

73,178.64 

- 

New  Hampshire . 

96,440.82 

96,440.82 

- 

Nex\f  Jersey . 

172 , 749 . 45 

172,749.45 

- 

New  Mexico . 

142,485.31 

142,485.31 

- 

New  York . 

490,947.68 

490 , 947 . 68 

- 

North  Carolina . 

831,314.56 

831,314.56 

- 

North  Dakota . 

249 , 209 . 65 

249 ,209.65 

- 

Ohi  0 . 

599,205.91 

599,205.91 

- 

Oklahoma . 

555,202.22 

555,202.22 

- 

Oregon . 

186,958.47 

186,958.47 

Pennsylvania . 

624,374.05 

624,374.05 

- 

Rhode  Island . 

60,380.95 

60,380.95 

- 

South  Carolina . 

500,424.02 

500,424.02 

- 

South  Daloota . 

263,509,04 

263,509.04 

- 

Tennessee . 

636,193.99 

636,193.99 

— 

Texas . 

1,192,057.41 

1,192,057.41 

- 

Uta.h . 

122,117.04 

122,117.04 

- 

Vermont . 

114,367.63 

114,367.63 

- 

Virginia . 

535,718.69 

535,718.69 

- 

Vifashington . 

220,243.49 

220,243.49 

- 

Nest  Virginia . 

321 , 045 . 82 

321 , 045 . 82 

- 

Wisconsin . 

490,785.21 

490,785.21 

- 

Wyoming . 

109,875.74 

109 , 875 . 74 

- 

Alaska . 

21,418.00 

23,918.00 

+$  2,500 

Hawai i . 

128,251.42 

128,251.42 

- 

Pu.erto  Rico . . . 

161,689.00 

224,689.00 

4  63,000 

Total . 

18,584,642.67 

18,650,142.67 

4-  65,500 

O' 
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Ta'ole  4.  Total  allotments  to  Sto,tes  and  Territories  from  Federal 


( including  U .  S  .  I) .  A . )  and  State  so'arcos  for  extension  v/ork,  fiscal  year  1940. 


State 

Total 

Total 

Federal  funds 

Total  v/ithin 
the  States 

Alal)ama . 

$936,395.02 

$700,282.82 

$236,112.20 

Arizona . 

185,195.21 

117,005.21 

68,190.00 

Arkansas . 

902,402.37 

580,410.37 

321,992.00 

California . 

980,644.09 

406,587.96 

574,056.13 

Colorado . 

371,376.52 

214,938.52 

156,438.00 

Connecticut . 

270,228.02 

131,490.02 

138 , 738 . 00 

Delaware . 

94,473.09 

76,598.09 

17 , 875 . 00 

Florida . 

454,858.61 

223,033.77 

231,824.84 

Georgia . 

1,073,705.71 

736,318.71 

337,387.00 

Idaho . 

281,603.59 

156,847.74 

124,755.85 

Illinois . 

1,107,889.31 

581,835.90 

526,053.41 

Indiana . 

961,028.16 

467,592.67 

493,435.49 

I  owa . 

1,209,474.81 

533,134.33 

676,340.48 

Kansas . 

919,588.13 

403,995.92 

515,592.21 

Kentucky . 

919,526.60 

630,340.60 

289,186.00 

Louisiana . 

750,991.85 

460,996.85 

289,995.00 

Maine . 

238,262.51 

157,686.44 

80,576.07 

Maryland . 

366 , 259 . 34 

196,957.15 

169,302.19 

Massachusetts . 

491,473.04 

138,855.54 

352,617.50 

Michigan . 

821,658.99 

466,891.99 

354,767.00 

Minnesota . 

803 , 502 . 82 

487,577.82 

315,925.00 

Mississippi . . . 

1,038,996.30 

687,052.30 

351,944.00 

Missouri . 

889,995.39 

606,111.47 

283,883.92 

Montana . 

351,820.64 

174,597.64 

177,223.00 

ITehraska . 

633,400.63 

347,358,63 

286,042.00 

ITevada . 

136,813.66 

73,178.64 

63,635.02 

Hew  Hampshire . 

232,858.82 

96,440.82 

136,418.00 

Hev/  Jersey . 

455,721.21 

172,749.45 

282,971.76 

I'Tew  Mexico . 

276,678.31 

142,485.31 

134,193.00 

Hev/  York . 

1,755,416.73 

490,947.68 

1,264,469.05 

ITorth  Carolina . 

1,212,779.96 

831,314.56 

381,465.40 

Horth  DeJrota . 

394,748.18 

249 , 209 . 65 

145,538.53 

Ohio . 

1,041,046.91 

599,205.91 

441 , 841 . 00 

Oklahoma . 

870,639.22 

555,202.22 

315,437.00 

Oregon . 

510,703.02 

186,958.47 

323,744.55 

Pennsylvania . 

1,026,351.05 

624,374.05 

401 , 977 . 00 

Rhode  Island . 

81,820.19 

60,380.95 

21 , 439 . 24 

South  Carolina . 

694,640.02 

500 , 424 . 02 

194,216.00 

South  Dalrota . 

325,141.30 

263,509.04 

61,632.26 

Tennessee . 

928,423.87 

636,193.99 

292,229.88 

Texas . 

2,021,170.49 

1,192.057.41 

829,113.08 

Utah . 

204,283.04 

122,117.04 

82,166.00 

Vermont . 

216,767.63 

114,367.63 

102,400.00 

Virginia . 

921,190.71 

535,718.69 

385,472.02 

Washington . 

410,750.96 

220,243.49 

190,507.47 

West  Virginia . 

508,587.32 

321,045.82 

187,541.50 

Wisconsin . 

785,317.00 

490,785.21 

294,531.79 

Wyoming . 

199 , 135 . 00 

109,875.74 

89,259.26 

Alaska . 

29,918.00 

21,418.00 

8,500. 00 

Kawai i . 

163,802.30 

128; 251.42 

35 , 550 . 88 

Puerto  Rico . 

315,640.13 

161,689.00 

153,951.13 

Total . 

32,775,095.78 

18,584,642.67 

14,190,453.11 

- 
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As  the  major  purpose  of  these  paj^’ments  to  States  is  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  extension  workers  in  co'onties  and  colleges,  the  following  compara¬ 
tive  statement  is  submitted  showing  agents  employed: 

Table  5.  Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30, 

1936,  1937,  1938,  and  1939. 


June  30 , 
1936 

June  30 , 
1937 

June  30, 
1938 

June  30 , 
1939 

State  Supervisors  . 

621 

532 

624 

625 

Subject-Matter  Sjoecialists  : 

Full-time  specialists  . 

Part-time  specialists  . 

Special  A. A. A.  State  workers  . 

Total  specialists  . 

1,087 

341 

18 

1,152 

307 

8 

1,198 

353 

1,205 

365 

1,446 

1,467 

1,551 

1,570 

Total  with  headq^uarters  at 

colleges  . 

County  Workers : 

Agricultural  agents  . 

Home  demonstration  agents  . .  .  . 
Boys'  and  girls'  club  agents  . 

Negro  extension  agents  . 

Special  A. A. A.  county  workers. 

Total  county  vrorkers  . 

2,067 

2,099 

2,175 

2,195 

3,701 

1,688 

315 

396 

623 

3,809 

1,845 

360 

416 

621 

3,825 

1,894 

337 

451 

595 

3,911 

1,960 

341 

468 

6,723 

7,051 

7 , 102 

6,680 

Total  . 

8,790 

9,150 

9,277 

8,875 

Number  of  counties  in  the  States,  Hawaii, 

and  Puerto  Rico  .  3,154 

Approximate  number  of  counties  now  having 

one  or  more  agents  .  S,990 


A  discussion  of  the  activities  under  the  various  appropriation  items 
follows . 
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(a)  CAPPER-KETCHA14  EXTENSIOII  WORK 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $1,480,000 

Eiidget  Estimate,  1941 .  1 , 480 , OOP 


PROJECT  STATEtlEITT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Payments  to  States  and  Hawaii  for 
further  development  of  coopera¬ 
tive  agricultural  extension  v;ork 
( Capper-Ket cliarn  extension  work) . 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

WORK  UllDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOl'I 

This  appropriation,  which  is  specifically  authorized  hy  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  of  May  22,  1928  (7  U.S.C.  343a,  3431)),  -provides  for  the  further 
development  of  agricultural  extension  v/ork  and  suiDpleraents  the  permanent 
annual  appropriation  provided  imdcr  the  Smith- Lover  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 

(7  U.S.C.  341-348).  The  Capper-Ket chain  Act  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $980,000  to  he  divided  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  to  each  State  and  to 
Hawaii,  without  requirement  for  State  and  Territorial  offset,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $500,000  to  he  divided  among  the  States  and  Hav/aii  on  the  basis  of 
rural  poiDv.lation,  the  allotments  from  this  additional  $500,000  to  he  met 
dollar  for  dollar  hy  the  States  or  Territory  before  the  money  becomes 
available.  The  Act  further  provides  that  at  least  80  loercent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  xinder  this  authorization  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of 
county  extension  agents  and  that  the  extension  agents  appointed  under  its 
provisions  shall  be  men  and  women  in  fair  and  just  proportions. 

The  work  carried  on  under  this  project  is  a  part  of  the  general 
extension  program  conducted  viith  f’l.-inds  from  apioropriation  items  "Permanent 
Specific  Appropriation"  (Smith-Lever  Act),  "Extension  work.  Act  of  April  24, 
1939",  "Extension  work,  section  21,  Baakliead- Jones  Act",  "Alaska",  and 
"Puerto  Rico".  As  these  fi..uads  are  merged  with  all  other  fluids  allotted  to 
States,  the  particular  v;ork  under  this  project  cannot  be  separated.  For 
the  combined  statement,  see  statement  of  work  under  the  project  for  the 
basic  act  "Permanent  Specific  Appropriation"  (Smith-Lever  Act),  which 
inaugurated  the  national  system  of  cooperative  extension  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  home  economics  in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  State  allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in 
each  State  and  are  disbursed  by  the  States  in  accordance  with  budgets  and 
programs  of  viork  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  the  States  from  this  and 
other  cooperative  extension  appropriations  are  subject  to  annual  examina¬ 
tion  by  representatives  of  the  Department. 


"J.V  *  • 
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(Td)  IXTITiTSION  WORE,  ACT  OF  APRIL  24,  1939. 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $203,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  203,000 


PROJECT  STATSMEET 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Payments  to  States  for  further 
develoioment  of  cooperative  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work  (Extension 
work.  Act  of  April  24,  1939)  . 

$203,000 

$203,000 

WORK  UEDER  THIS 

i'iPPROPRIaTION 

The  Act  of  April  24,  1939  (Public  41,  76th  Congress),  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  distribution  to  the  States  for  the 
further  develoi^ment  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work. 

This  authorization  contemplated  provision  for  payments  to  21  States 
to  prevent  decreases  in  their  total  allotments  of  Federal  f'onds  for  coop¬ 
erative  extension  work  and  some  increase  for  payments  to  States  in  v/hich 
reclamation  projects  are  conducted  for  the  p'orpose  of  increasing  extension 
v7ork  V7ith  settlers  on  Federal  reclamation  projects.  As  to  the  first  pur¬ 
pose,  such  decreases  v/ould  otherwise  have  occurred  because  of  the  elimin¬ 
ation  from  the  appropriation  for  1940  of  two  items  carried  in  the  1939 
Appropriation  Act,  known  as  the  Supplementary  Cooperative  Extension  Work 
item,  in  the  amount  of  $395,000,  and  the  Additional  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  item  in  the  amount  of  $275,000.  The  sum  of  $203,000,  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  was  apportioned  among  21  States  to  prevent  de¬ 
creases  in  their  total  allotments  of  Federal  funds  for  cooperative  extension 
work,  as  shown  by  the  table  which  follov/s.  ITo  appropriation  v;as  made  for 
the  second  purpose. 


Apportionment  of__$ ^3 , 000  appropriated 


Arizona  . 

Few  Hampshire  . 

. .  $4,150 

Colorado  . 

...  15,430 

Fev;  Jersey  . . 

. .  13,946 

Connecticut  . 

...  8,036 

Few  Mexico  . 

.  .  8,330 

Florida  . 

...  8,462 

Forth  Dakota  . 

. .  6,416 

Idaho  . 

...  9,450 

Oregon . . 

. .  16,782 

Maine  . 

3,840 

South  Dakota  . . 

, .  21,406 

Maryland  . 

...  3,740 

Utah . . 

,  .  8,735 

Massachusetts  . . . 

...  7,130 

Vermont  . . 

. .  1,520 

Montana  . 

...  19,670 

Washington  . . 

905 

Nebraska  . 

...  6,681 

Wyoming  . . 

. .  18,995 

Hevada  . 

...  12,424 

Total  allotments  , 

. .203,000 

■■  •>.: 
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The  xi/ork  carried  on  under  this  project  is  a  part  of  the  general 
extension  program  conducted  with  funds  from  appro]pr iat ion  items,  '’Permanent 
Specific  Appropriation"  (Smith-Lever  Act),  " Capper -Ketcham  Extension  Work," 
"Extension  work,  section  21,  Bankhead- Jones  Act",  "Alaska",  and  "Puerto 
Pico".  As  these  funds  are  merged  vrith  all  other  funds  allotted  to  States, 
the  particular  v;ork  under  this  project  cannot  he  separated.  The  State 
allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  each  State  and  are 
disbursed  hy  the  States  in  accordance  v/ith  budgets  and  programs  of  work 
submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  the  States  from  this  and  other  coopera¬ 
tive  extension  •appropriations  are  subject  to  annual  examination  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department. 

(c)  EXTEHSION  WORK,  SECTION  21,  EAiRfHEAD- JONES  ACT 

Appropriation  Act ,  1940  ....  $12,000,000 
Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  12,000,000 


PROJECT  STATE14ENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Payments  to  States  and  Hawaii 
for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  (Extension 
V7ork,  section  21,  Banldiead- 
Jones  Act ) . 

$11,000,000 

$12,000,000 

$12,000,000 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  further  development  of  coopera¬ 
tive  extension  work  and  is  specifically  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
section  21,  title  II,  of  the  Banlbhead- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U.  S. 

C.  343c),  and  augments  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  and  the  Capper-Ketcho.m  Act  of  May  22, 
1928.  ■'.'Jhile  no  State  offset  is  required  for  the  funds  under  this  Act,  these 
funds  are  available  to  the  States  only  after  they  have  met  the  required 
State  offset  to  funds  provided  under  the  permanent  Smith-Lever  Act  and  the 
Capper -Ketcham  Act.  Under  section  21  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  $20,000 
is  allotted  to  each  State  and  to  Hawaii.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  is 
then  allotted  to  each  State  and  Hawaii  on  the  basis  of  farm  population. 

The  work  .arried  on  under  this  ]project  is  a  part  of  the  general 
extension  prog.'  conducted  with  funds  from  appropriation  items,  "Permanent 
Specific  Approp.  ation"  (Smith-Lever  Act),  " Capper -Ketcham  Extension  Work", 
"Extension  work.  Act  of  April  24,  1939",  "Alaska",  and  "Puerto  Rico".  As 
this  fund  is  merged  with  all  other  funds  allotted  to  the  States,  the  partic¬ 
ular  work  under  this  project  cannot  be  separated.  For  the  combined  state¬ 
ment,  see  work  under  the  project  for  the  basic  act,  "Permanent  Specific 
Appropriation"  (Smith-Lever  Act),  which  inaugurated  the  national  system  of 
cooperative  extension  v;ork  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  connection 
with  the  Land-Grant  Colleges. 
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The  State  allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in 
each  State  and  are  disbursed  by  the  States  in  accordance  v/ith  budgets  and 
programs  of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  the  States  from  this  and 
other  cooperative  extension  axjpr opr iat ions  are  subject  to  annual  examina¬ 
tion  by  reijresentat ives  of  the  Department. 

(d)  ALASKA 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $21,418 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  23 , 918 

Increase  .  2 , 500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Est imated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Extension  of  the  Smith- 

Lever  Act  to  Alaska  (Act 
of  Eeb.  23,  1929)  . 

2.  Extension  of  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  to  Alaska 
(Act  of  June  20,  1936)  ,. 

Total  appropriation  .. 

$13,918 

7,500 

$13,918 

7,500 

$13,918 

10,000 

4  $2,500(1) 

21,418 

21,418 

23,918 

■4  2,500(1) 

IHCREilSE 


( 1 )  The  increase  of  $2,500  in  this  item  J‘_or _  1941  represents  the 
final  annual  increment  authorized  for  extension  work  in  iilaska  under  the 

act  of  June  20,  1936  (?'  U. _ S_._  343e ) ,  extending  the  Capper -Ketcham  Act 

to  Alaska.  The  amount  req_uested,  $10,000,  is  the  maximum  amount  author¬ 
ized  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  v/ork  under  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1936,  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Capx^er -Ketcham  Act  to  Alaska.  The 
present  appropriation,  $7,500,  has  made  possible  a  greatly  needed  expansion 
of  the  small  force  at  work  in  the  Territory.  The  increase  of  $2,500 
authorized  for  1940  but  not  appropriated  is  rea;aested  for  fiscal  year 
1941  to  provide  for  additional  traveling  expenses  and  clerical  assistance. 
The  four  field  workers  are  obliged  to  travel  great  distances  to  reach  and 
instruct  the  people  and  to  give  them  practical  demonstrations  in  improved 
farming  and  homemaking  for  the  purjjose  of  stimulating  individual  initiative, 
the  betterment  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Territory  and  improvement 
of  living  conditions  of  farm  families.  Additional  funds  for  travel  would 
enable  them  to  meet  more  adequately  the  demands  for  assistance.  The 
technical  staff  is  urgently  in  need  of  more  clerical  help. 
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TOK  UlTDER  THIS  APFROPRIATIOIT 


General.  —  Extension  v/ork  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in 
Alaska  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  conducted  in  the  States,  modifica¬ 
tions  "being  made  to  suit  local  conditions.  In  agriculture  it  includes 
gardening,  some  dairying,  fur  production,  and  marketing.  In  home  econom¬ 
ics  there  is  a  wide  field  for  home  improvement,  due  to  somewhat  pioneer 
conditions  of  many  Alaskan  homes.  The  4-K  Club  work  with  "boys  and  girls 
is  stressed  along  the  lines  of  "both  agriculture  and  home  economics.  These 
Federal  funds  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  the  Territory 
and  are  dis"bursed  in  accordance  with  "budgets  and  programs  of  work  su"b- 
raitted  "by  the  director  of  extension  and  approved  "bj'-  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Expenditures  are  su."bject  to  examination  "by  representatives  of 
the  Department.  The  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  and  the 
Capper -Ketcham  Act  of  1928  were  extended  to  Alaska  by  special  acts  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in  the 
Territory,  as  follows: 

1.  Extension  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  Alaska  (Act  of  Eeb.  2-3, 

1929 ) .  —  The  extension  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  Alaska  is  specifically 
authorized  by  the  act  approved  February  23,  1929  (7  U.  S.  C.  386c).  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  $10,000  is  appropriated  annually  to  Alaska 
without  requirement  of  Territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder,  $3,918  must 
be  matched  by  Territorial  funds  used  for  extension  work.  Experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  maintained  in  Alaska  for  many  years  but  cooperative  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work  was  not  systematically  begun  among  farmers  until 
1931. 

2 .  Extension  of  the  Capper -Ketcham  Ac^  to  Alaska  (Act  of  June  20 , 
1936 ) .  —  Funds  provided  under  the  Act  of  February  23,  1929  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  extension  of  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  to  Alaska  as  specifically 
authorized  by  an  Act  approved  June  20,  1936  (7  U.  S.  C.  343e).  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  $2,500  v/as  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1937, 

to  be  increased  on  recom.mendat ion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricult'ore  by  this 
amount  annually  until  a  total  of  $10,000  is  reached.  No  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  but  $5,000  v/as  appropriated  under  this 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  and  87,500  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1939 
and  1940.  The  act  also  provides  that  the  several  established  judicial 
divisions  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  as  the  same  shall  exist  from  time  to 
time,  shall  be  considered  as  counties  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  until  a  sub-division  of  the  Territory  into 
counties  is  effected,  llo  Territorial  offset  is  required  for  any  of  the 
funds  under  the  Act  approved  June  20,  1936. 
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(e)  PUSSTO  PICO 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $65,000 

Budget  Sstirnate,  1941 .  128 ,  OOP 

Increase  . 63,000 


PROJECT  STATSMEITT 


Proj  ect 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Payments  to  Puerto  Rico 
for  extension  of  sec¬ 
tion  21,  Bankhead- Jones 
Act  to  Puerto  Rico 
(Puerto  Rico) 

$45 , 000 

$65,000 

$128,000 

t$63, 000(1) 

IPCREASB 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $63,000  in  this  item  for  1941  is  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (7  U.  S.  C.  343f,  343g) , 
e:x:tending  the  “benefits  of  section  21  of  the  Bajildiead- Jones  Act  to  Puerto 
Rico . 


An  urgent  need  exists  for  additional  county  agents  and  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  for  extension  v/ork  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Therefore,  additional  funds  are  requested  in  the  amount  of 
$63,000,  as  authorized  under  the  Puerto  Rico  Act  approved  August  28,  1937, 
extending  the  benefits  of  section  21  of  the  Banl'head- Jones  Act  of  1935  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  total  amotint  authorized  for  Rierto  Rico  for  1941  is 
$168,000  ($88,000  for  fiscal  year  1939,  with  annual  increments  of  $40,000 
for  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941  respectively). 

Section  21  of  the  Banldiead- Jones  Act  of  1935  provides  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  funds  to  the  States  and  Hawaii  on  the  basis  of  farm  population. 

If  the  act  had  been  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico  v/lien  originally  enacted, 

Puerto  Rico  would  have  received  an  allotment  of  approximately  $408,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1940,  instead  of  in  the  fiscal  yea.r  1947  as  authorized  under 
the  act  extending  the  benefits  of  section  21  of  the  Banlchead- Jones  Act  of 
1935  to  Puerto  Rico.  However,  in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Banldiead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935  to  Puerto  Rico  allowance  was  made  for  the  fact  that  there 
v/a.s  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  for  employment  there,  and  Congress  fixed 
the  edlotments  at  amounts  which  could  be  effectively  utilized.  Since  only 
$65,000  of  the  $128,000  authorized  was  actually  approi^riated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940,  Puerto  Rico  has  failed  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the 
original  plan  for  the  bettei-ment  of  agricultural  conditions  on  the  Island. 
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For  1940  there  is  availahle  to  Puerto  Rico  $95,069  tuider  the  x^erma- 
nenent  Smith-Lever  Act,  $65,000  from  this  Pu.erto  Rico  Act,  and  $1,620  from 
the  farm  forestry  fund,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  $152,000  provided  hy 
sources  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  sufficient  to  employ  a  technical  force  of  only 
84  extension  workers,  to  reach  a  farm  population  of  approximately  1,200,000. 

The  additional  funds  requested  would  enahle  Puerto  Rico  to  increase  the 
staff  hy  27  extension  workers.  Personnel  has  keen  trained  hy  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  fill  such  positions. 

WORK  UNLER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOIT 

The  Act  approved  August  28,  1937  (7  U.  S.  C.  343f,  343g) ,  authorizes 
the  extension  of  section  21  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  1935  to  Puerto  Rico, 
vdth  the  provision  tliat  the  amounts  to  he  paid  to  Pu,erto  Rico  are  authorized 
v/ithout  diminution  of  the  amounts  authorized  for  payment  to  the  States  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  section  21  of  the  original  act.  This  act  also 
authorizes  the  payment  of  $88,000  to  Pu.erto  Rico  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  enactment,  v/itli  annual  increments  of  $40,000  thereafter  imtil  the 
total  reaches  $4-08,000,  continuing  thereafter  in  that  amount.  The  amount 
appropriated  for  Puerto  Rico  for  fiscal  year  1939  was  $45,000  instead  of 
$88,000  as  authorized,  for  1940,  $65,000  instead  of  $128,000  as  authorized. 

This  fund  augments  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  funds  provided  for 
Pu.erto  Rico,  ($95,069)  under  the  permanent  Smith-Lever  Act  approved  May  8, 

1914  (7  U.S.C.  341-348),  v/hich  act  was  amended  hy  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931 
(7  U.  S.  C.  386d-386f) ,  to  extend  its  benefits  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  funds 
are  available  to  Puerto  Rico  only  after  it  has  met  the  required  offset  to 
funds  provided  under  the  permanent  Smith-Lever  Act. 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  Puerto  Rico  is  of 
similar  nature  to  that  conducted  in  the  States,  modifications  being  made  to 
suit  local  conditions.  The  extension  agents  of  Puerto  Rico  are  responsible 
for  bringing  to  all  rural  people  of  the  Island  the  latest  Information  regard¬ 
ing  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  for  helping  them  adopt  improved  methods 
and  [practices  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  crops  and  livestock;  the 
growing  of  gardens  and  other  home  food  supplies;  the  preservation  of  food; 
adequate  diets  for  health;  improved  sanitation;  the  development  of  community 
life;  and  other  activities  to  promote  higher  standards  of  living.  The  4-H 
Club  work  with  boys  and  girls  is  stressed  along'  the  lines  of  both  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  The  large  farm  population  of  Puerto  Rico  is  suffering 
from  unsatisfactory  economic  and  living  conditions  in  the  Island  and  extension 
agents  are  obliged  to  make  a  great  many  visits  to  individ'ual  farms  to  reach 
and  instruct  these  people  and  to  give  them  practical  demonstrations  in  improved 
farming  and  homemaking  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  individual  initiative, 
the  betterment  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Island,  and  improvement  of 
living  conditions  of  farm  families.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
production  of  home  food  supplies  and  to  the  development  of  home  industries 
to  supxDlement  the  meager  income  of  rural  families. 

The  Territorial  allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer 
and  are  disbursed  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs  of  v/ork  submitted  by 
the  director  of  extension  of  Puerto  Rico  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Expenditures  by  Puerto  Rico  from  this  and  other  cooperative  extension 
appropriations  are  subject  to  examination  by  representatives  of  the  Department. 
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(f)  ADDITIOITAL  COOPBRATH/E  SXTEITSIOIT  WOBK 


There  was  no  appropriation  made  for  the  item  "Additional  Cooperative 
Extension  liork"  in  the  h-adget  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  and  no  estima.te  is 
sn.hmitted  for  1941.  The  apioropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  $275,000, 
provided  fmds  for  direct  paj/'ments  to  State  colleges  of  agriculture  as 
Federal  aid  for  the  promotion  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics . 


(g)  SUPPLEmiTASY  COOPEPATIVE  EXTElISIOiT  WORX 

There  was  no  appropriation  made  for  the  item  "Supplementary  Cooper¬ 
ative  Extension  Work"  in  the  hudg’et  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  and  no  esti¬ 
mate  is  suhmiitted  for  1941.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1939, 
$395, 000, provided  funds  for  direct  xoayments  to  State  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  Federal  aid  for  the  promotion  of  extension  work  in  agricultm-e  and 
home  economics. 
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Sirpct  Appropriations  to  thp  Depar'tment 


(h)  GEiffiRAL  ADMIlJISTRATI  V'E  EXPENSES 

This  i':em  is  carried  in  the  Appropriation  Act  (S126,2^6),  and 

for  19U1  is  consolidated  in  the  estimates  under  "Administration  and  coordin¬ 
ation  of  extension  ??ork". 


Oi)  FARI'iERS'  COOPSSATI'^E  DSI'iONSTRlTlON  WORK 

This  i':em  is  carried  in  the  I9UC  Appropriation  Act,  (4560,170)  and 
for  19^1  is  consolidated  in  the  estimates  as  follows:  JfeU60,170  under 
"Administration  and  coordination  of  extension  work",  and  $100,000  under 
"Extension  information". 

(.j)  ADMINISTRjiTION  ME  COORDINiiTION  ©F  EXTENSION  WORK 

Appropriation  Act  of  19^0: 

General  Administrati'^e  Expenses ...  $126, 2^6 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Demon¬ 


stration  Work .  460,170 

Total  available,  1940 .  5S6 , 4l6 

Budget  Estimate,  194l . 

Decrease . 


CHMGSS  IN  LMGUAGE 

New  language  is  proposed  in  substitution  f  or  language  now  carried 
under  items  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Extension  Servicr.  The  proposed  appropriation  item,  "j.dminis- 
tration  and  coordination  of  exti^nsion  work"  merges  the  funds  of  the 
General  Administrative  Expenses  item,  and  all  of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Demonstration  Work  item,  '■'^ith  the  exception  of  those  nov;  usrd  for 
info rma t i 0 n  wo r k . 

This  uroposed  item  is  to  provide  for  administrative  functions  in 
relation  to  th'  work  in  Washington  and  the  field.  The  new  language  is 
not  intended  to  change  the  general  rdrainistr’ativo  functions  but  to  more 
clearly  and  more  accurately  define  the  responsibility  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  grants  to  States  and  Ter'-itori es ,  the  coordination  of  Departmental 
«^nd  State  extension  work,  and  the  general  sup'^rvision  over  county  agent, 
home  demonstration,  i-'-H  Club,  and  other  lines  of  extension  work. 
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PSOJSCT  STATEI'EITT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decreases 

1.  General  administration 
a.nd  business  service.. 

$122,959 

$126,246 

$125,000 

-$1,246  (1) 

2.  Review  and  analysis  of 
State  budgets,  proj¬ 
ects,  and  plans,  and 
examination  of  State 
expenditures  from 
federal  payments . 

70,261 

70,670 

70,000 

-670  (1) 

3.  Planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  State  and 
corjity  extension  v/ork 

203,461 

214,500 

195,000 

-19,500  (1) 

4.  Development  of  tech¬ 
nical  subject  matter 
for  use  by  State 
extension  forces . 

157,991 

175,000 

160,000 

-15,000  (1) 

5.  Additional  for  admin¬ 
istrative  promotions. 

4,016 

+  4,016  (2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

16 , 744 

- 

- 

- 

Total  appropriation. . 

571,416 

586,416 

554,016 

-32,400 

IITCSEASES  OR  RECRSASSS 

The  decrease  of  $32,400  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of  two  items, 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  reduction  of  $56,416  uiider  this  item,  allocated  as  shov/n  in 
the  project  statement,  represents  redactions  in  expenditures  for  salaries, 
travel,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

(2)  $4,016  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  "being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 


wore:  UiTEER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

Q-eneral . — It  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  admin¬ 
istrative  functions  relating  to  the  v/ork  in  Washington  and  the  field  hy 
corahining  into  one  item  all  the  functions  of  the  "General  administrative 
expenses"  item  and  all  of  the  "Eai-mers'  cooperative  demonstration  work" 
item,  v/ith  the  exception  of  the  v/ork  now  relating  to  extension  information 
which  is  incorporated  under  a  projposed  nev/  item  entitled,  "Extension  infor¬ 
mation".  Included  v/itli  these  estimates  is  a  specific  recommendation  for 
an  item  on  this  loroposed  basis  entitled,  "Administration  and  coordination 
of  extension  v/ork",  together  v/ith  new  language  v/hich  is  not  intended  to 
change  the  general  administrative  functions  but  is  intended  to  define  more 
clearly  and  more  accurately  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
grants  to  States  and  Territories  and  the  coordination  of  Departmental  and 
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State  extension  work.  This  itc'-i,  "Adninistrr  tion  and  coordinrtion  of 
extension  ’vork",  provides  funds  for  the  Extension  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a.draini st 'r  the  various  Congressional 
Acts  and  for  general  supervision  of  cooperative  extension  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  conducted  in  continental  United  States 
and  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawi-ii,  and  Puerto  Pico,  the  furnishing 
of  technical  advice  and  assis.-ance  to  State  and  Territorial  Extension 
Services  -'^nd  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  professional  and  clerical 
staff  in  the  District  of  Colurahir?.. 

1.  General  Administration  and  Business  Service. —  This  project 
covers  the  work  of  the  Offices  of  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director 

of  Extension  Work,  and  the  Division  of  Business  Administration.  The  Offic<^ 
of  the  Director  has  general  supervision  over  the  entire  Extension  Service 
in  doth  Washington  and  the  field  and  through  the  Division  of  Business 
Administration  supervises  personnel,  fiscal,  dudgetary,  purchase,  and 
similar  activities.  Continuance  of  this  project  is  ess-utial  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  Extension  Service. 

2 .  Review  ^=nd  Analysis  of  State  Budgets,  Projects,  and  Plans , 
and  Examination  of  State  Expenditures  from.  Federal  Payments.  Under  thi  s 
project  a  staff  of  technical  and  clerical  assistants  are  maintained  to 
review  the  Budgets,  projects,  and  plans  of  ’vork  sudmitted  dy  State 
extension  services,  as  a  Basis  for  allotment  of  funds  provided  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  acts  am.endptory  or  supplementary  thereto,  as 
well  as  required  State  offset.  This  staff  is  responsidle  also  fer 
making  the  annual  ex'^mination  of  expenditures  of  Eednral  funds  and  offset 
thereto  in  the  various  States  and  Territories  to  determine  whether  the 
expenditures  have  Been  made  in  accordance  with  approved  projects  and  plans 
of  work  and  in  compliance  ivith  the  governing  extensicu  Ians  and  regula¬ 
tions.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  such  funds  and  results 
attained  are  reported  to  the  Director  of  Sxtensicu  w'  rk  and  studies 

and  reco-mmendations  a.re  m'^de  for  revision  of  Basic  plans  and  Better 
distriButicn  cf  funds  By  projects.  This  project  is  essential  to  the 
proper  examinatitn  of  expenditures  and  administration  under  acts  author¬ 
izing  payments  to  States. 

3.  Planning  and  Coordination  of  State  and  County  Extension  Werk.-- 
Tha  cBject  of  this  prcject  is  t<'  supervise,  coordinate,  and  study  work 
conducted  By  State  extension  services  under  projects  and  plans  approved 
By  the  Director  of  Extension  Work  for  tiie  purpose  of  developing  and 
carrying  into  effect  extension  programs  Best  fitted  to  the  needs  cf 
rural  people.  Technically  trained  leaders  with  experience  in  Sta..e  and 
Federal  extension  work  supervise  and  coordinate  activities  of  county 
agricultural  and  home  dercenstration  agents.  Boys'  and  girls'  U-H  CluB 
work,  and  other  'ohasas  cf  cooperative  extensicn  v/erk  in  the  varicus  States 
and  Territories.  They  assist  also  with  the  coordination  of  extension  work 
with  the  Department's  National  programs  for  agriculture,  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  studies  of  effective  means  for  conducting  extension  v;ork 

and  the  development  of  perscnnel  training  courses.  The  ’•/■'rk  is  accomplished 
(l)  By  means  of  visits  to  States  and  coionty  offices,  where,  through  con¬ 
ferences,  farm  ^nd  hc-m.e  visits,  and  field  studies,  the  procedures,  proBlevs, 
and  progress  cf  directors,  superiusors,  and  extensi'n  agents  arc  censidered. 
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improvements  suggested,  and  agreements  ree.ched  with  respect  to  the 
further  effective  development  of  the  work,  and  (2)  hy  means  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  studies  of  material,  data,  reports,  plans  from  the  States  and 
counties,  frequent  conferences  \Yith  st0.ff  members,  and  the  prepara.tion 
of  technical  mo.terial  for  State,  county,  and  Department  agricultural 
workers, 

4,  Development  of  Technica.l  Subject  Matter  for  Use  hy  State 
Extension  Forces.  —  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  provide  State 
extension  forces  with  the  results  of  the  research  work  of  the  Department 
and  a.ssist  in  correlating  such  information  with  State  extension  programs 
in  order  that  agriculture  and  home  econordc  practices  may  be  improved 
and  not  farm  incomes  increased.  A  technical  sta^ff  specializing  in  the 
various  phases  of  agriculture,  homo  economics,  and  agricultural  economics, 
acts  as  liaison  between  the  various  bureaus  and  regencies  of  the  Dcpa.rt- 
rnent  and  the  Extension  Service,  They  are  responsible  for  providing  the 
essential  technical  material  v/liich  ma,y  be  rca.dy  for  extension,  resulting 
from  the  Department's  research  findings,  and  for  so  organizing  the 
material  tho,t  it  raa.y  bo  used  effectively  in  the  programs  in  the  field. 

The  extension  sub ject-mtatter  specialists  office  with  and  a.re  responsible 
to  the  respective  burcans  of  the  Department  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
subject  ma,ttcr  which  they  carry  to  the  Sta.tcs,  In  their  contents  with 
the  extension  field  forces  and  for  a.dmini strati vo  direction,  they  acre 
responsible  to  the  Extension  Service,  A  staff  of  economists  gives  full 
time  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  and  hone  economics  along  the  linos 
of  marketing,  f''rn  management,  farm  credit,  and  like  matters.  These 
agriculturo,!  extension  spcciaJists  and  economists  colla,bora.te  adth  Stake 
speciaAists  in  the  development  of  sound  programs  to  improve  agriculture 
and  hone  economic  practices,  and  increase  fann  incomes.  They  likewise 
study  the  a/ay  agriculturaA  extension  v/ork  is  organized  and  conducted  in 
each  State,  as  well  as  the  results  obtaaned,  and  ca.rry  the  best  practices 
foiand  in  ca-ch  State  to  aAl  the  Stakes, 


SUPPLEkElTT/A  EUEDS 


Projects 

Obligated 

1939 

Sstimaked 

Obligakions 

1940 

Estimaked 

Obligakions 

1941 

iigricultural  Adjustment  Adrdni stra- 

tion  (Salaries  and  Expenses): 

Eor  technical  assistance  on 

marketing  agreement  programs... 

$S,000 

$10,000 

$10,000 

Conservakion  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources: 

Eor  specia.l  assistance  to  display 
agricultural  conservation 
exhibits . 

3,500 

4,200 

4,200 

Eor  speciaJ  assistance  to  State 
extension  forces  on  agricultural 
conservakion  program  iplanning. .  . 

62,500 

- 

Total . 

66,000 

4,200 

■ 

4,200 

TotaJ,  Supplemental  Eunds... 

74,000 

14,200 

14,200 
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(k)  MOTIO’i^  PICTUliES 

This  iten  is  cr^rricd  in  the  1940  Approprirti on  Act  ($79*000), 
and  $450  of  this  ancunt  v/as  transferred  to  "Salaries,  Office  of  the 
Sccrctarv  of  the  Interior",  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Act  of  1939  Reorganization  Plan  No*  II j  and  the  renaining 
$73,550  for  1941  is  consolida.ted  in  the  csti^iatcs  under  "Extension 
inf  0  mat  ion" , 


(1)  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITS  AT  PAIRS 

This  iten  is  carried  in  the  1940  Appropriation  Act  ($85,000)  arLdfcrl94l 
is  consolidated  in  the  ostinates  under  "Extcnsiozi  inf  ornation" , 


(n)  EXTENSION  INPORILITION 


Appropriation  Act,  1940: 

Pa.rners'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work. 

Motion  Pictures .  $79,000 

Transferred  to  "Sal¬ 
aries,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the 
Interior"  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No. II  -450 

Agricultural  Exhibits  at  Pairs . 

Total  avaala.ble,  194o . 

Budget  Estinate,  1941 . 

Decrease . 


.$100,000 


73,550 

S5,000 

263,550 

252,540 

11,010 


CHANGES  IN  Li'iNGUAGE 

New  langua.ge  is  proposed  in  substitution  for  language  now  coorried 
under  items  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  Salaries  and 
Ejqzenses,  Extension  Service,  The  proposed  ap)propriation  iten,  "Extension 
inf  ornation" ,  merges  the  funds  for  infemation  work  now  provided  under 
the  Panners'  Ccopcrativc  Demonstration  Work  itcrc  and  the  items  for 
Motion  Pictures  and  Agricultural  Exloibits  at  Pairs,  in  order  to  combine 
into  one  item  the  work  relating  to  extension  inf ox’nation. 

This  proposed  iten  is  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  necessary 
•,70rk  relating  to  extension  infemation.  The  Irnguagc  rcccnncndcd  v/ill 
provide  ■'Iso  for  closer  coordination  of  the  various  types  of  extension 
infom.rticn  and  pemit  broader  cooperative  program  for  its  more  effec¬ 
tive  distribution. 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1540 

(Esti;  ;ated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decreases 

1.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  visual 
material  and  extension 
litera.ture  to  Depart¬ 
ment  and  State  exten¬ 
sion  forces, . 

$99,740 

$100,000 

$95,000 

-$5,000  (1) 

2,  Prepo,ration  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  motion 
pictures  on  agricol- 
ture  and  related 
subjects . 

76,327 

78,550 

74,000 

-4,550  (1) 

3«  Preparation  and  exhib¬ 
ition  of  agricoltural 
exhib its . 

24,965 

85,000 

81,000 

-4,000  (1) 

4.  Additional  for  admin¬ 
istrative  promotions 

- 

- 

2,54o 

+2, 54c  (2) 

Transferred  for  research 
work  in  photogra.phy  to 
"Miscellaneous  researches, 
tr.ansf erred  funds.  Na¬ 
tional  BurCcon  of  Standards" 

200 

Transferred  to  "Salaries, 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior" . 

450 

Unobligated  balance . 

2,31s 

- 

- 

- 

Total  appropriation,. 

-  - 

264,000 

263,550 

252,540 

-11,010 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $11,010  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of  two  items, 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  reduction  of  $13,950  under  this  item,  allocated  rs  shovm  in 
the  project  statement,  represents  reductions  in  expenditures  for  travel 
and  miscellaneous  expenses, 

(2)  $2,540  additional  cstimctcd  for  administrodivc  promotions  in 
accordonce  with  the  plrji  which  is  heing  uniformly  a,pplicd  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l. 
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170IIK:  miDSR  IHIS  i'J>PIlOPRIATION 

Oenoral i  --  It  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  ccntinur.tion  of 
nccossory  v/ork  rclo.ting  to  extension  inf orriation  "by  confining  into  one 
iten  the  activities  heretofore  conducted  rmder  scparo.te  appropriation 
items  for  Motion  Pictures  ajid  Agriculturol  Exliihits  at  Pairs,  together 
v/ith  tha.t  part  of  the  Parmers’  Cooperative  Demonstration  T/ork  iten 
heretofore  utilized  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  visual 
naterial  and  extension  literature.  Included  nith  these  estimates  is 
a  specific  recorraendation  for  an  item  on  this  proposed  basis  entitled, 
"Extension  Infomakion",  together  v/ith  nev/  language  uhich  \7ill  provide 
for  visuaR  educa.tion  through  Extension  Service  channels  and  for  cooper- 
akion  v/ith  land  grant  colleges.  Stake,  county,  and  municipal  agencies, 
and  other  organizations,  and  for  cooperation  -jith  Bureaus  of  this 
Department  and  other  Pedcral  Departments  and  agencies.  The  language 
recommended  -//ill  provide  also  for  closer  coordinakion  of  the  va.rious 
types  of  extension  information  and  permit  o.  broader  cooperative  program 
for  its  more  effective  distribution, 

1,  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Visual  Material  and  Extension 
Literature  to  Department  and  State  Extension  Porccs,  —  Under  this 
project  the  Extension  Service  maintains  such  activities  as  its  photographic 
library,  editorial  unit,  preparakion  of  radio  programs,  writers  for  the 
preparation  of  special  educational  material,  lantern  slides  and  film 
strips,  and  similar  inf ormakionaJ  functions.  Service  in  connection 

v/ith  infomaution  and  illustrative  makerial  is  rendered  to  the  apjprox- 
imakcly  S,500  extension  field  v/orkers.  All  annual  reports  and  similar 
daka.  are  prepared  under  this  project.  This  v/ork  is_  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  bureaus  of  this  Department  and  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies_ which  furnish  authoritative  subject  matter, 

2,  Preparakion  and  Distribution  of  Motion  Pictures  on  Agriculture 
and  Related  Subjects,  —  This  project  covers  the  motion  picture  work  of 
the  Extension  Service,  and  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  various  Buroans  of 
the  Department,  Stake  extension  services,  and  other  agencies,  prepares 
and  distributes  ration  pictures,  to  the  approximately  S,500  extension 
v/orkers  and  to  educational  agencies  on  request.  Trained  personnel  is 
provided  for  raking  the  necessary  pictures,  and  for  recording  sound, 
development,  processing,  and  other  steps  essential  to  the  preparakion 

of  films,  Necessary  traveling  expenses  and  fijnds  for  the  transportakion 
of  equipment  are  also  provided.  Records  are  maintained  and  films  ane 
booked,  shipped,  and  inspected.  Notificakions  of  relea.se  of  films  are 
p-repaned  and  catalogs  and  other  necessary  infon.iation  furnished, 

3,  Preparation  and  Exhibition  of  Agricultural  Exhibits,  — 

This  project  covers  the  agricultura.l  exhibits  v/ork  of  the  Extension 
Service  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  various  Bureaus  of  the  Department, 

State  extension  services,  and  other  agencies,  prepares  educational 
agricultural  exhibits  based  on  information  developed  in  or  sponsored 
by  the  Department  and  manages  the  displa.y  of  exhibits  at  fakrs, 
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expositions,  noctin^rs,  conventions,  etc.  TLis  includes  the  analysis 
of  subject  natter;  prepa.ration  of  exliibit  dosi^:ns  and  construction 
plans;  construction  end  naintcnanco  of  cxlai'bi ts ;  and  negotiation  of 
cooperativo  t?.groononts  uith  fairs,  expositions,  and  other  exliihition 
occasions.  The  handling  and  shipping  of  exhibits,  and  the  nanagenent 
of  displays  a.t  cooperating  oxliibition  occasions  are  arranged  and  super¬ 
vised,  Assistance  is  furnished  aJso  to  State  and  county  extension 
services,  insofar  as  possible,  in  the  planning  and  building  of  exliibits, 
exhibition  itineraries,  exliibition  nanagenent,  and  other  advisory 
services, 

(n)  PAN  iUdSPICiiN  EXPOSITION,  TiiivIPA,  FLORIDA 
(Transfer  to  Agriculture,  Act  of  May  23>  193S). 

A  trconsfer  of  $44S  nan  made  to  the  Extension  Service  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  an  exhibit  for  display  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition, 
Tanpa,  Florida,  in  the  yea.r  1939* 

(o)  SEVENTH  V/ORLD'S  POULTRY  CONGRESS  ilND  EXPOSITION 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture,  193^  -  Dec,  31>  1939» 
accordance  with  provisions  in  the  Acts  of  July  30, 

1937  (50  stat,,  p,  550),  and  Aug,  25,  I937  (50  Stat,, 
p,  771  )>  end  v/ith  request  contained  in  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of 
StaAe,  dated  December  23,  1937») 

The  sum  of  $27,075  transferred  to  the  Extension  Service  for 
participation  in  the  Seventh  World's  Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition 
held  in  1939  ih  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Of  this  amount  $500  was  obligated 
during  the  fiscal  yean  I93S  and  $12,571  during  1939 »  Q-hd  it  is  estim¬ 
ated  that  the  remainder,  $l4,004,  will  be  obliga.ted  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940, 
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(p)  COOPEEATIVS  FARM  FORESTRY  EXTENSION  WORK 


Appropriation  Act ,  1940  . $77,898 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  78 ,098 

Increase  .  200 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Est imated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

increase 

1.  Technical  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  farm  forestry  to 
State  extension  forces  .  . . 

$6,359 

$6,298 

$6,298 

2.  Allotments  to  States  for 

cooperative  farm  forestry 
( Clarke -McNary  Act)  . 

50,034 

71,600 

71,600 

3.  Additional  amount  of  admin¬ 
istrative  promotions  . 

_ 

_ 

200 

+200(1) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

445 

- 

- 

- 

Total  appropriation  . 

t 

56,838 

77,898 

78,098 

1 

t200 

INCRiiASE 


( 1 )  The  increase  of  $200  in  this  item  for  1941  represents  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  which  is  "being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral.  —  Section  5  of  the  Clarke -McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1924, 
authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  8100,000  for  the  promotion  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  with  farm  people  in  establishing,  improving,  and  renewing  wood- 
lots,  shelterhelts ,  windhreo.ks ,  and  other  valuable  forest  growth  and  in 
grov/ing  and  renev;ing  useful  timber  crops.  Funds  arc  allotted  to  the  States 
and  Territories  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deter¬ 
mine  upon  or  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  States,  provided  the  States 
expend  an  equal  amount  for  a  like  purpose.  The  present  appropriation  is 
$77,898. 

1 .  Technical  Advice  and  Assistance  in  Farm  Forestry  to  State 
Extens ion  Forces .  —  The  object  of  this  work  project  is  to  give  technical 
advice  and  assistance  in  farm  forestry  to  State  extension  forces.  The 
allotment  for  the  project  covers  the  cost  of  the  employment  of  one  extension 
forestry  specialist  in  Washington  and  travel  in  the  States.  His  services 
are  essential  to  the  coordination  of  all  extension  activities  in  farm  fores¬ 
try  in  the  field.  He  cooperates  with  the  Federal  Forest  Service  and  is 
responsible  to  that  Service  for  the  information  on  all  phases  of  forestry 
subject  matter  v/hich  he  carries  to  the  States,  and  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  for  his  contacts  with  extension  forces  in  the  field.  The  extension 
forester  assists  the  State  Extension  Services  to  incorporate  the  practical 
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results  of  the  research  findings  of  the  federal  Departraent  in  their  State 
extension  forestry  programs  and  acts  as  a  carrier  of  forestry  extension 
information  from  State  to  State.  This  specialist  also  prepared  forestry 
extension  literature,  makes  talks,  radio  addresses  and  otherv;ise  promotes 
letter  forestry  practices. 

^ •  A llotments  to  Sta t  es  for  Cooperative  Farm  1  ores  try  Under  the 
Clarke -MeUary  Act.  —  The  funds  for  this  project  cover  the  cost  of  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  States  in  the  employment  of  45  extension  farm  foresters. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  farm  acreage  of  the  United  States  is  in  woodland, 
and  much  of  the  income  of  farmers  in  certain  sections,  particularly  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Southern  States,  is  from  forest  products.  County  agents 
generally  are  not  trained  in  forest  management  and  need  the  assistance  of 
farm  forestry  specialists  in  strengtheing  their  work  in  this  field.  The 
extension  forester  arranges  demonstrations  in  woodlot  management,  selec¬ 
tion  of  trees  for  cutting,  estimating  of  merchantahle  timber,  and  in  other 
fields . 


The  allotments  to  the  States  and  Puerto  Pico  under  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  are  as  follows: 


iilahama  . 

..  $3,240 

Montana  . 

. . .  $800 

Arkansas  . 

..  1,520 

Nebraska  . 

. ..  1,520 

California  . 

. .  1,520 

New  Hampshire  . . 

. . .  3,240 

Colorado  . 

..  1,520 

Nev/  Jersey  . 

Connecticut  .... 

..  1,520 

New  York  . 

. . .  3,240 

Florida  . 

..  1,620 

North  Carolina  . 

. ..  1,320 

Georgia  . 

..  1,520 

North  Do.kota  .  .  . 

Idaho  . 

. .  1,620 

Ohio  . 

. ..  1,520 

Illinois  . 

Pennsj^lvania  .  .  . 

. ..  1,260 

Indiana  . 

..  1,620 

South  Carolina  . 

. ..  1,520 

I  ov/a  . 

..  1,520 

South  Dakota  . . . 

. ..  1,520 

Kansas  . 

1 , 020 

Tampfisepi  . 

. ..  1,620 

KentuclQ''  . 

..  1,520 

Texas  . 

. ..  1,620 

Louisiana  . 

..  1,620 

Utah  . 

. ..  1,080 

Maine  . 

..  1,520 

Vermont  . 

. ..  1,620 

Maryland  . 

. .  1,620 

Virginia  . 

. ..  1,620 

Massachusetts  . . 

..  1,620 

Washington  . 

. ..  1,520 

Michigan  . 

. .  1 , 520 

West  Virginia  . . 

. ..  1,620 

Minnesota  . 

..  1,620 

Wisconsin  . 

. . .  3,240 

Mississippi  . . . . 

1,620 

W'''ominr’  . 

. . .  1 ,260 

Missouri  . 

Puerto  Rico  .... 

. ..  1,520 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUill) 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Project 

obligat ions 

obligat ions 

1940 

1941 

Cooperative  Farm  Forestry,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Extension  ServiceTl 
Cooperation  with  States  for  extension 

activities  in  developing  farm  forestry 

$50 , 000 

$50,000 
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(q)  COOFESATIVS  AC-RICULT'U5AL  KXTSFSION  WORK 
(Permanent  Annual  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 


Permanent  Appropriation,  1940  . $4,701,155 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  . 


PROJECT  STaTEHEITT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

t  V 

(Estimated; 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Pajnnents  to  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  v/ork 
(Smith-Lever  Act)  . 

$4,701,155 

$4,701,155 

$4,701,155 

i/ORK  URDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  is  the  permanent  specific  appropriation  for  cooperative  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  v/ork  provided  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  approved  May  8, 

1914  (V  U.  S.  C.  341-348),  as  amended  by  the  extension  of  this  Act  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  ty  the  Act  of  May  16,  1928  (7  U.  S.  C.  386-385h)  and 
to  Puerto  Rico  hy  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931  (7  U.  S.  C.  386d-386f).  Under 
the  provisions  of  these  acts,  $10,000  is  appropriated  annually  to  each 
State,  Havraii,  and  Puerto  Rico  without  requirements  of  State  or  Territorial 
offset,  and  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  is  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  rural  population. 

This  is  the  basic  act  under  which  cooperative  extension  v;ork  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  and  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  making 
available  to  rural  people  information  on  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
County  agricult-ijral  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  club  v;orkers ,  and 
State  specialists  assist  adults  and  yomig  peoisle  in  the  application  of  the 
results  of  research  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  meet  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  improve  individual  farm  and  home  enterprises  and  r'oral  life 
generally.  Cooperative  extension  work  is  educational  and,  as  stated  in 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  consists  of  giving  instruction  and  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  agr icultnu'e  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  State  colleges.  Extension  v/ork  is  based  on  local  problems  of 
rural  people,  and  extension  agents,  with  the  aid  of  supervisors,  extension 
specialists.  Federal  and  State  agencies,  rural  local  leaders,  and  local 
agencies  concerned,  develop  information  with  a  view  to  improving  existing 
agricultural  and  homemaking  conditions.  The  development  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  takes  into  consideration  such  matters  as  character  of  the  soil,  land 
use,  production  yields,  marketing  trends,  consumption  demand,  local  farm 
and  home  practices,  health  and  nutrition,  family  food  supijlies,  housing 
and  equipment,  and  human  relations.  In  consultation  v/ith  representatives 
from  various  agencies  and  with  local  committees,  extension  agents  develop 
long-time  goals  and  formulate  current  extension  programs  based  on  local 
problems.  These  programs  are  usually  revised  annually.  The  extension 
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v/orkers  undertake  to  carry  out  these  programs  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
majority  of  rural  families  affected  will  apply  new  or  improved  methods, 
practices,  and  principles.  Extension  workers  use  a  variety  of  direct  and 
indirect  teaching  agencies  and  means,  the  greatest  emphasis  "being  placed 
on  demonstrations  carried  on  "by  the  people  on  their  own  farms  and  in  their 
own  homes.  Extension  programs  and  teaching  are  carried  on,  in  the  last 
analj^sis,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  rural  people  themselves. 

The  State  allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in 
each  State  and  are  disbursed  by  the  States  in  accordance  with  budgets  and 
programs  of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  the  States  from  this 
and  other  cooxDera.tive  extension  appropriations  are  subject  to  annual 
examination  by  representatives  of  the  Department.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  1939  the  States  and  counties  contributed  $14,148,202  toward  the 
support  of  extension  work. 


SUPPLEIvISlTTAL  FLiJDS 
(Conrplete  bureau  statement) 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Proj  ects 

Obligated 

Obligations 

Obligations 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
(Salaries  and  Expenses) : 

Por  technical  assistance  on 

marketing  agreement  programs . 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$10,000 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultr.ral 
lanid  He  s  our ce  s  : 

Por  special  assistance  to  display 

agricultural  conservation 
exhibits . 

3,500 

4,200 

4,200 

Por  sj^ecial  assistance  to  State 

extension  forces  on  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program 
planning . 

62,500 

Total . 

66,000 

4,200 

4,200 

Cooperative  Parm  Porestry,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Extension  Service): 
Cooperation  with  States  for 

extension  activities  in  devel¬ 
oping  farm  forestry . 

50,000 

50,000 

Total,  Supplemental  Pounds . 

74  000 

64 , 200 

64,200 
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OFFICE  OF  FOaEIG-I'  AGRICULTURAL  RSLATIOHS  (  *) 

Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $295,000 

Transfer,  poTsuant  to  provisions  of  Reorganizar- 
tion  Act  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan 
no.  II,  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  State"  ....  98 , 604 


A.vailalDle,  1940  .  196,396 

Budget  Estima.te,  1941  .  196 , 666 

Increase  .  270 


(*)  See  statement  lelow  under  "Changes  in  language". 


PROJECT  STATEtiEl'OT 


Pro j  ect 

1939 

1940 

(estimated.) 

1941 

( estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Foreign  agricultural 
relations  . 

'>195  646 

$196,396 

$196, 396 

270 

2,  Additional  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  pro¬ 
motions  . . . 

+  $270  (1) 

Unobligated,  balance  . .  . 

750 

-  - 

Total  . 

196,395 

(a) 

195 , 395 

196 , 666 

270 

(a)  Exclusive  of  $98,504  appropriated  under  this  heading  for  1939,  trans¬ 


ferred  to  Sta,te  Department  in  1940, 

IFCREASE 

(1)  8270  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  'vith  the  pla,n  V'/hich  is  heing  uniformly  ap;plied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 


charges  III  LMGUAGE 

In  order  to  recognize  the  change  in  this  item  effected  under 
Reorganization  Plan  Ro.  II  and  to  conform  to  the  present  scope  of  the 
work,  it  is  recoi-im ended  in  the  cstiraatos  that  the  paragraph  covering 
this  appropriation  ho  amended  to  road  as  follows: 

[ To  enable]  Salaries  and  expenses:  For  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions_of  the  Secretarj:-  of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Act  entitled  "A.n  Act  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States  hy  expanding  in  the  foreigxi  field,  the  service  now  rendered 
hy  the  United.  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  acquiring  and  diffusing 
useful  information  regarding  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes 
approved]  under  the  Act  of  Juno  5,  1930  (7  U.  S.C.  541-545),  [and  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  to  Imicrican  producers,  importers,  export¬ 
ers,  and  other  interested  persons  information  relative  to  the  world, 
supply  of  and  need  for  Ancrica-n  agricultural  products,  marketing  r.:cthods. 
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conditions,  prices,  and  other  factors,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  advantageous  disposition  of  such  products  in  foreign  countries, 
independently  and  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  Government, 

State  agencies,  purchasing  and  consuming  organizations,  and  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production,  trajisportetion,  marketing,  and  distribution  of 
farm  and  food  [,  pro  ducts,]  products;  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  American  republics,  as  provided  for  by  the  Act  approved 

August  r,  1939  (53  Stat.  1290)  and  inclu.ding  the  employment  of  persons  aiid 

means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  the  purchase  of  such 
books  and  periodicals  and  not  to  exceed  [$1,000]  $500  for  nev;spapers  as 
may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  this  work,  [$295,000]  $196,666. 

With  the  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  certain  of  its 
functions,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939 
and  Reorganization  Plan  Ro.  II  (House  Document  Ro.  288,  76th  Congress) 
the  Secretary  established,  b;^  Hemorandrun  Ro.  825,  dated  June  30,  1939, 
an  "Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations"  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  take  over  the  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  but  not  transferred  to  the  State  Department,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  data  on  foreign  agricultural 
production,  foreign  markets,  foreign  trade,  and  related  matters  obtained 
through  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  commodity  specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  appropriate  sources,  specialized  research  on  foreign 
demand  for  American  agricultural  products,  etc.  The  foregoing  language 
changes  are  suggested  to  cover  the  present  scope  of  the  work. 

A  clause  has  also  been  inserted  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  utilize  this  item  to  make  more  effective  the  relationship 
between  the  American  republics,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  August  9,  1939. 

WORK  URDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOR 

The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
embrace  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  foreign  agricultural  production,  trade,  a.nd  government  policies 
and  the  coordination  and  review  of  the  Department’s  foreign  relations. 

The  Office  also  provides  assistance  and  advice  in  connection  with  the 
action  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  are  related  to 
foreign  trade. 

The  Office  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  changing  agricultural 
situation  in  the  principal  foreign  countries  through  its  own  commodity 
specialists  and  the  agricultural  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  through  cooperation  wi th  other  Government  agencies,  the  Inter¬ 
nationa.!  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  foreign  governments. 

Rasic  research  and  investigations  are  constantly  carried  on  in 
respect  to  trends  in  foreign  agricultural  production,  international 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  foreign  government  policies  relat¬ 
ing  to  a.griculture.  Outstanding  studies  in  this  field  during  the  past 
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•ear  related  to  causes  of  the  decline  of  United  States  cotton  exports 
and  to  anal'pses  of  foreign  markets  for  United  States  tobacco*  Other 
studies  v/ere  devoted  to  price  control  measures  in  foreign  countries  and 
to  foreign  government  measiu-es  designed  to  aid  'wheat  producers.  Special 
attention  w^s  devoted  to  improving  and  enlarging  the  foreign  trade  work 
of  the  Office  in  line  v/ith  the  increase  in  -gublic  interest  in  tliat  sub¬ 
ject. 

Inquiries  for  information  regarding  foreign  trade  statistics 
and  interpretation  of  specific  foreign  competition  or  foreign  manket 
situations  emanating  from  other  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  steadily  increased.  This  is  due  in  part  to  greater 
interest  in  foreign  trade  matters  both  on  the  import  and  export  side 
and  partlv  to  a  growing  apprecia,tion  of  the  availability  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eelations,  Whatever  the 
cause,  this  increased  interest  in  foreign  trade  matters  is  taxing  the 
present  facilities  of  the  Office. 

All  the  proposals  given  serious  consideration  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Admini stration  v;ith  respect  to  export  subsidies  under 
Section  32  or  import  quotas  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  are  reviewed  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
and  vlth  respect  to  most  of  them  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
is  supplied  by  the  Washington  staff  and  comLiodity  specialists  as  well 
as  the  agricult''jj:al  representatives  of  tho  Department  of  State, 

In  viev;  of  the  larger  present  a^id  prospective  supplies  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  and  the  likelihood  of  substantial  increases  in  ex¬ 
portable  surpluses,  there  is  little  doubt  that  more  and  more  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  for  an  expansion  of  the  export  subsidj?"  program. 
Since  it  is  the  present  p>olicy  to  grant  export  subsidies  only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  it  v/ill  be  of  increasing  importance  that  individual  pro¬ 
posals  be  closely  scrutinized  from  the  standpoint  of  (l)  their  practical 
effectiveness  in  aiding  individual  commodity  situations  as  against  pos¬ 
sible  lorograms  for  diversion  in  the  domestic  market,  and  (2)  their  com¬ 
mercial  policy  implications.  The  present  war  with  its  accompanying  dis¬ 
ruption  of  international  trade  is  bringing  to  the  fore  proposals  for  im¬ 
port  quotas  under  Section  22.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricaltural  Rela¬ 
tions  also  provides  from  its  professional  staff  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  tho  njjncrous  interdepartmental  committees 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  These 
representatives,  on  the  basis  of  careful  analyses  of  pertinent  statis¬ 
tics  and  other  informalion  on  agricultural  production,  consumption,  and 
trade,  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  schedules  of  the  individual  trade 
agreomonts.  'Uiey  also  follow  the  actual  operation  of  the  trade  agreements 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  agricultural  exports  and  imports. 

The  functions  described  above  are  those  carried  over  from  the 
foxrner  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  As  a  result  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Ro.  II,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  has  acquired  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  two  fields  of  activity  not  formerly  emphasized.  The  first 
of  tnese  relates  to  the  credion  of  a  closer  and  more  effective  collabor- 
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ation  and  liaison  oetween  the  entire  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of  Sia-te,  v/ith  a  view  to  assuring  that 
the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  covered  in  reports  from 
foreign  service  officers.  Second,  as  a  staff  function  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Hela^tions  has  larger  responsi  Dili  ties  with  respect 
to  the  coordination  and  review  of  all  lines  of  work  v/ithin  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  are  concerned  v/ith  foreign  relations. 

The  present  European  war  illustrates  the  flexibility  v/hich 
must  he  maintained  in  respect  to  the  v/ork  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Delations.  Under  existing  war  conditions  it  is  impracticable 
to  continue  the  usual  commodity  and  market  investigations  and  reporting, 
particularly  in  the  war  zone,  but  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Delations  has  been  busil'"  engaged  in  following  the  numerous 
laws  and  decrees  issued  by  the  belligerents  as  well  as  other  govern¬ 
ments,  a.nd  analyzing  the  effects  of  these  on  Anerican  agriculture. 

Finally,  tr.e  Office  releases  the  information  obtained  to  the 
public  through  its  weeklj'  publication  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets," 
which  carries  material  primarily  relating  to  current  crop  and  market 
developments,  and  through  a  monthly  publication  "Foreign  Agriculture," 
and  certarn  special  reports  which  contain  the  more  detailed  and  analyti¬ 
cal  studies  representing  the  results  of  research  in  the  field  and  in 
'■^’ashington  in  respect  to  agricultural  policies  and  general  agricultural 
developments  in  foreign  countries. 

SUPFLli'IEUTAD  FUUDS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1941 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration:  Salaries  and  expenses, 

for  services  in  connection  v/ith 
agricultural  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams  . 

$84,674 

$25,000 

$25,000 
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y/EATHZR  BimSAU 
(a)  S.\LAFJES  JQy.D  IS^PSlvTSES 
Chiirigo  in  Lr-Jiguagc 

Ihe  language  of  the  introductory  parogjraph  has  been  amended  hy  the 
insertion  of  an  additional  clause  "for  promoting  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  aircraft,  as  provided  hy  section  80o  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 

1938,  aiid  for  ohserving,  moa,siiring ,  and  investigating  atmospheric  phenomena"  . 

Tne  amendment  is  reconraondod  in  order  to  more  completclj''  describe  the 
ptuposGs  of  the  Act  in  connection  uith  the  merger  of  suhappropriations  under 
one  title,  the  explanation  of  v/hich  is  given  under  the  head  "Changes  in 
language"  under  the  item  "Observations,  Warnings,  and  General  T/cathcr  Service", 

(b)  GMEEhl  AII'II'ISIEAIIVE  SXPEITSSS 


Appropriation  Act,  1S40  .  $145,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  147 ,060 

Increase  .  2,060 


PPOJECT  STj\13;:EIvT 


Proj  ect 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated); 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  General  administrative 

and  business  service . 

2 .  Adm  i  ni  s  t  r  at  i  v  e 

Promotions . 

$144,254 

$145,000  : 

$145,000 

2,060 

$  2,060  (l) 

Un  0  bl  i  gat  e  d.  balance . 

746 

— .  * 

Total  appropriation.... 

145,000 

145,000  ; 

147,060 

4- 

2,060 

lECEEASES 


(l)  Ehe  increase  of  $2,060  in  this  item  represents  the  additional 
amount  estimated  for  administr xtive  uromotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
Y/hich  is  being  uniformljr  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

hOEIC  uTDEF.  THIS  APPROPEIATIOH 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  general  administra¬ 
tive  and  fiscal  units,  including  offices  concerned  with  matters  of  account¬ 
ing,  contracts,  files,  personnel,  and.  property. 


11? 


(c)  GMEE/Jj  r,"EA.JliEE  bSrfVlCS  MI)  EESEARCH 

(d)  AIRV'AYS  UEA'TASH  SERVICE  AED  RESEARCH 

In  the  estimates  for  1941  these  tv;o  appropriations,  carried  separately 
in  the  Agricudtural  Appropriation  Act  for  1940,  are  recommended  to  he  merged 
with  the  designation  "Ohservations ,  Warnings,  and  General  leather  Service," 
The  1940  amounts  are  as  follov/s’. 

General  Heather  Service  and  Research  .  $2,527,870 

Airways  Heather  Service  and  Research  .  3,500,000 

(e)  OBSERVATIONS,  HAREIHGS,  MI  GENERAL  HEATHER  SERVICE 


Appropriation  Act,  1940: 

"General  Heather  Service  and  ResecUrch"  .  $2,527,870 

"Airways  Heather  Service  and  Reseanch"  .  3,500,000 

Total  available,  1940  .  6,027,870 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  6,481 ,560 

Increase  . .  453,690 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

In  the  estimates  the  longua.ge  of  the  item  "General  Heather  Service 
and  Research"  has  been  amended  by  (l)  substituting  therefor  the  title 
"Observations,  Harnings,  and  GeneraA  Heather  Service";  (2)  adding  the 
word  " aerological"  ,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  items  of  "General  Heather 
Service  and  Research"  and  "Airv/ays  Heather  Service  and  Research"  in  a 
single  item  under  a  more  descriptive  title;  and  (3)  cleminating  the  clause 
setting  aside  a  specific  amount  for  rcseach  on  the  relationship  of  weather 
conditions  to  forest  fires. 

Dnc  punposo  of  the  consolida,tion  is  to  moot  an  unsatisfactory 
situation  which  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  but  has  within  the  past 
couple  of  years  become  acute.  The  basic  activities  conducted  by  the 
Heodher  Buncau  under  "General  weather  service  and  research"  and  "Airways 
wcodher  service  and  roseonch"  arc  so  similar  and  so  intervroven  that  it  is 
difficult  to  certify  accurately,  with  respect  to  many  expenditures,  nvhich 
are  properly  chargeafole  to  one  or  the  other  appropriation.  Merger  of  the 
t\7o  a^ppropriations  wouAd  automatically  eliminate  questionable  certifications 
and  clarif^r  the  type  of  questions  which  have  been  raised  informally  by 
representatives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  who  have  surveyed  the 
accounting  procedures  of  the  Heather  Bureau. 

The  broad,  fundamental  purpose  of  expenditures  under  the  tvro  ap¬ 
propriation  items  is  identical,  namely,  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  meteorological  information.  Observations  from  stations  which  arc  main¬ 
tained  uidor  the  "General  weather  service  and  research"  appropriation  arc 
used  extensively  in  the  airway  work.  Likewise,  upper-air  data  secured  by 
means  of  airplanes,  sounding  balloons,  and  pilot  balloons,  conducted  under 
"Airways  ?;eathcr  service  and  research"  and  primarily  for  airway  service. 
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are  iised  for,  and  are  of  inestimable  value  in  connection  v/ith,  the  general 
weather  forecasts  and  warnings  conducted  under  "General  weather  service  and 
research".  In  fact,  observations  obtained  by  means  of  both  of  these  sub- 
appropriations  are  used  in  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  all  leather  Buneau 
activities. 


Although  consolidation  of  the  two  subappropriations  t.uII  effect  a 
more  simplified  audit  and  accounting  of  expenditures,  it  will  not  result  in 
the  loss  of  identitjr  of  any  project  of  v/ork  since  all  the  actiA’’ities  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Heather  Bujreau  vull  continue,  as  at  present,  to  be 
accounted  for  'ondcr  the  uniform  project  system  of  the  Department.  Tliis 
system  provides  as  aceuxate  a  determination  of  the  costs  of  the  several 
functional  projects  of  the  Bureau  e.s  can  be  obtained  v/ithout  a  technical 
and  very  expensive  cost  accounting  system. 

The  deletion  of  the  clause  "including  $3,930  for  investigations  of 
the  relationship  of  weather  conditions  to  forest  fires,  under  section  6 

of  the  Act  approved  Hay  22,  1928  (16  U.  S.  C.  581e) ,"  is  proposed  in  the 
estimates  because  the  :'.IciTary-i’cS?/eeny  Forest  Research  Act  authorized 
specific  amounts  for  this  pmrposs  for  a  period  of  10  years  ending  with 
the  fiscal  year  1938,  and  authorized  thereafter  such  am.ounts  as  Congress 
may  determine. 


PROJECT  STATEIIEI'T 


Projects  ; 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  General  forecast  and  ?/arning 
service . : 

$943,000 

$1,135,000 

$1,193,000 

+  $58  ,000(1) 

2.  Climatological  service . : 

682,143 

682,600 

707,600 

+■  25,000(2) 

3.  Hurricane  and  storm  warning  • 

service . . . j 

106,318 

107,000 

124,000 

f  17,000(3) 

4.  River  and  flood  service . • 

170,798 

171,000 

246,000 

t  75,000(4) 

5.  Forest  fire-weather  service..' 

56,250 

56,000 

81,000 

+  25,000(5) 

6.  Agricultunal  meteorological  ; 

service . - 

120,623 

120,000 

120,000 

— 

7.  liarine  meteorological  ; 

service . i 

108,998 

110,000 

110,000 

- 

8.  Horticultural  protection  : 

service . ; 

39,916 

42,000 

42 , 000 

— 

S.  Commercial  airway  meteoro-  ' 

logical  service . ■ 

1,958,326 

2,747,000 

2,847,000 

vlOO, 000(6) 

10.  Upper-air  soundings . • 

429,823 

557,000 

757,000 

+•100,000(7) 

11.  Meteorological  physics......' 

14,047 

14,500 

14,500 

— 

12,  Forecast  improvement  inves-  I 

t  i gat  ions . : 

29,134 

29,800 

29,800 

— 

13.  Hurricane  investigations....: 

3,608 

3,800 

3,800 

— 

14.  River  and  flood  investiga-  ; 

tions . ■ 

20,862 

21 , 000 

21 ,000 

—  “ 
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Pro j  ects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Increase 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

15.  Porest  fire-weather  investi- 

$3,930 

gat ions . 

• 

* 

$3,910 

$3,930 

— 

16.  Agricultnual  meteorological 

investi nations . 

4,027 

4,000 

4 , 000 

— 

17.  Climatological  investigoi-r: 

tions . 

¥ 

5,507 

5,600 

5,600 

— 

18.  marine  meteorological 

i  nveeti  a'ati  o'n  f; . 

7,016 

8,000 

8  ,000 

—  —  — 

19.  Horticultiual  protection 

i  n  V  R  K  t  i  vat  i  on  r, . 

13,707 

13,640 

13,640 

20.  Commercial  airv;ay  forecast 

investigations . 

¥ 

24,511 

25,000 

25,000 

— 

21.  Upper- air  surveys  and 

investigations . 

% 

40,065 

40,000 

40,000 

— 

22.  Administrative  promotions... 

•1 

— 

— 

53 , 690 

h  $53, 690(8) 

Total  oDligations . 

'  1 

,782,689 

5,996,870 

6,450 , 560 

+  453,690 

Transferred  to  "Comraerce, 

Bureau  of  Standauds" . 

Transferred  to  "Helirm  Pro- 

¥ 

t4,000 

^6,000 

4-6,000 

— 

duct  ion,  Brueau  of  lines, 
Department  of  Interior" . 

10,400 

r 25,000 

t 25, 000 

Transferred  to  "Pent  of  Build- 

ings  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umhia"  Office  of  the  Secre- 

tary . . . 

: 2,920 

Unobligated  balance . 

h42,861 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

.•4 

,842,870 

6,027,870 

6,481,560 

+  453,690 

KCISASES 

Tlie  increase  of  $453,690  in  this  item  consists  of: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $58,000  for  General  forecast  and  Earning  Service, 
including; 

(a)  $49,000  for  fom'*  maps  and  forecasts  daily.  Ihis  increase  is  for 
improvements  in  storm  Y/arning  and  ueather  forecast  service  in  western  and 
Pacific  Coast  States,  where  service  is  now  confined  to  two  \vcathcr  maps  a 
daj^;  also,  to  extend  service  in  the  Southern  States,  for  which  areas  partial 
funds  were  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  The  increase  would  provide 
fov-T  v/cathcr  ma.ps  and  forcca.sts  daily  in  manj^  pouts  of  the  western  and 
southern  areas. 
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This  prograju  v/ill  give  to  agricultural,  conraercial,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  interests  and  to  the  pnhlic  generally  :nore  detailed,  more  accurate, 
and  more  frequent  forecasts  md  v/arnings  of  storras,  cold  waves,  frosts, 
etc.,  a  service  worth  millions  of  dollars  araiually  to  the  puhlic.  It 
v;ill  malre  provision  for  forecasts  at  the  start  of  the  Du.sincss  day  and 
give  service  at  six-hour  intervals.  Hoathcr  changes  often  taloe  place 
rapidly,  and  storm  dcvclopomcnts  not  apparent  on  a  given  chart  arc  some¬ 
times  ma.de  evident  oy  ohscrva.tions  t^dr-on  six  houns  later.  These  changes 
often  arc  of  vital  imp)ortancc.  Timely  service  can  he  given  only  oy  chart¬ 
ing  the  reports  every  six  hours  .and  hy  issu.ing  forecasts  and  warnings 
hared  thereon.  Another  important  feature  is  thoot  morning  ncv;spapcrs  which 
go  to  press  a.hout  2  a.m.  Pa.cific  time  '.'ill  he  cnahlcd  to  give  suhscrihers 
timely  forecasts  for  planning  their  day's  activities. 

(h)  $9,000  for  teletype  installations  in  city  offices.  T'lis  item  is 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  four  city  offices  teletype  machines  and  con¬ 
necting  them  v/ith  the  teletype  lines  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
over  which  flow  weather  observations  tci:on  on  sclioduded  hours  four  or  more 
times  a  day  at  about  800  places  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alasha,  etc. 
These  observations  arc  now  available  at  airports  located  in  or  near  the 
cities  requiring  teletype  installations.  Sy  this  means  these  four  city 
offices  will  have  the  benefit  of  com.prehensive  wea.ther  information  night 
and  day  for  a  service  to  agricultural,  commercial,  and  maritime  interests 
comparable  with  service  now  furnished  to  aviation  activities  and  at  a 
cost  far  less  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way.  Telephoning  or  tele¬ 
graphing  these  reports  would  not  only  cause  delay  and  introduce  trans¬ 
cription  errors  but  v.'oudd  actually  cost  more  than  teletype.  City  of¬ 
fices  where  these  machines  'will  be  installed  arc  to  be  selected  from  the 
follovring  list:  Dallas,  Tex.,  Binghamton,  U.Y.,  Ahron,  Ohio,  Atlantic 
City,  U.J.,  Lansing,  ilich. ,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Lincoln,  hebr.,  luobile,  Ala., 
Raleigh,  U.C.,  Shreveport,  La.,  Springfield,  Lie. 

(S)  An  increase  of  $25,000  for  expanding  and  improving  the  climato¬ 
logical  service,  providing  additional  cooperative  stations  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  the  observing  netvTOri:  in  significant  drought  areas  and  elsewhere  and 
the  personnel  and  improvaxients  necessary  to  supervise  the  taking  of  ob¬ 
servations  and  reports. 

Tlae  ungent  needs  of  agriculture  and  other  fields  in  climatology  are 
stressed  in  a  recent  letter  from  Ilr.  H.  D.  Hughes  of  Iowa,  a  member  of 
the  '-.'eather  Bureau  Advisory  Committee,  to  Dr.  R.  A.  I.Iilliken,  its  chair¬ 
man,  from  which  the  follovdng  is  quoted:  "Brom  my  observations  of  the 
climatological  service  in  Iowa  it  seems  evident  that  this  field  of  the 
Uoathcr  Bumoau  is  not  being  hatf  covered  as  judged  by  the  activities  mapped 
out  for  it  as  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Science  Advisory  Board  1933-34 
and  1^34-35  ****'!=  Here  in  Iowa  a  committee  of  the  State  Planning  Board 
made/ carefuA  survey  about  two  years  ago  of  the  climatological  needs  of 
all  agencies  interested  and  recommended  the  immediate  expenditure  of 
about  $60,000  for  equipment,  the  addition  of  8  men  to  the  climatological 
center  staff  in  Dos  Iloines,  and  an  additional  annual  maintenance  fund  for 
personnel  and  equipment  of  $55,000". 
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Tlie  increase  in  personnel  would  provide  for  one  additional  emplovee 
at  9  of  the  larger  field  section  centers,  and  2  clerical  positions  in 
h'asiiington  to  tal:e  care  of  the  additional  vrork,  This  will  only  partially 
relieve  the  serious  personnel  situation  at  cliraatologicaJ.  centers* 

( 3 )  ■Ai'i  increase  of  $17,000  for  tlie  estahlisliLient  of  a  weather 
ohserving  stCition  at  Swan  Island,  '.7.  I,,  to  provide  upper  air  and  radio¬ 

sonde  observations.  Sv;an  Island  is  a  'J.  S,  possession  strategically 
located  in  the  CarihlDcan  Sea  ‘botween  Cuba  and  Yucatan  near  the  path  of 
tropical  storms  which  arc  likely  to  affect  the  United  States,  Complete 
oh scry  at  ions ,  snuface  and  aloft,  from  a  fixed  station  will  he  of  the 
utmost  value  in  determining  the  future  movement  and  development  of  such 
storms  (hnuricanes) .  They  will  supplement  ohserveotions  from  ships  v.'hich 
alv/ays  are  insufficient  and  frequently  missing  altogether,  especially 
when  a  hturicane  is  in  progress. 

Owing  to  the  destriictivo  storms  in  this  area,  the  Cuh-an  government 
has  hcon  insistent  that  it  he  granted  permission  to  establish  a  station 
on  Swan  Island  if  the  United  St.atos  cannot  provide  meteorological  ohscr- 
vations  therefrom.  Cuba,  alrea.dy  ha.s  estafolishod  sta.tions  on  other  islands 
in  the  Canihhean  and  in  South  America,  It  is  desirable  however  that  the 
United  Stakes  do  so  in  tiais  case  as  Swan  Island  is  a  United  States 
possession.  A  teiaporary  v/eakher  station  was  established  on  Sv/an  Island  by 
the  Ueather  B^oreau  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  navy  Department  during  a  portion 
of  the  1938  hunricane  season  and  is  being  operated  under  the  same  conditions 
during  the  1939  sea.son.  However,  the  Uavy  Depantment  has  a.dvised  that  it 
will  be  inpr  anti  cable  to  continue  this  arrangement  after  the  terminakion 
of  the  present  sea.son. 

Continuation  of  observations  from  Swan  Island  are  considered  to  be 
highly  important,  not  only  in  the  protection  of  snipping,  but  in  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  approach  to  our  southern  coasts  of  the  most  destructive  type 
of  storms  to  which  this  country  is  subject.  Operation  of  a  station  on 
Swan  Island  is  especially/'  nugent  now  that  devices  are  available  by  which 
knovfledge  of  conditions  in  the  upper  air  which  are  believed  to  influence 
the  formation,  direction  of  movement,  and  intensity  of  hurricanes  can  be 
secured.  It  is  the  punpose  to  locakc  o.pparatus,  radio  men  and  observers 
on  the  island  for  a  period  of  six  months  each  year,  covering  the  full 
period  of  rnorricane  season. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  needed  to  purchase  apparatus  and  other 
equipment  required  for  the  radio  transmitters,  receivers,  and  radiosonde 
observa-tions  and  to  maintain  the  necessary  personnel  for  a  period  of  six 
months  is  $30,600.  Uith  the  $13,600  nov/  being  expended  for  a  temporary 
station  ak  Sv/an  Island,  the  increase  of  $17,000  requested  v/ill  provide 
the  amount  necessary^  to  carry  out  this  prograr:i, 

(4)  An  increase  of  $75,000,  for  the  reorganization  and  expansion  of 
the  river  and  flood  service. 

Tlie  river  and  flood  service  of  the  Ucakhcr  Biu’can  han  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  by  lew,  of  forecasting  river  stages  and  issuing  flood  warn¬ 
ings  since  1872.  The  officials  at  its  established  offices  along  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  have  been  enabled  to  conduct  t:iis  v;ork  satisfactorily  largely 
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because,  on  the  larger  rivers,  the  height  of  an  expected  flood  can  he 
estimated  from  upstream  stages. 

Since  1936  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  river  forecasting 
service  in  the  valley's  of  headv.'ater  and  trihutarv  streams.  As  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  extended  into  these  areas  the  difficulties  and  costs  are  multi¬ 
plied.  Under  headwater  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  base  the  prediction 
of  the  flood  crest  and  the  hour  of  its  arrival  on  rainfall  rather  than  on 
stream  stsigc  da.taj  and  to  increase  the  comparatively  few  rainfall  and  snow¬ 
fall  r  eiqppting  stations  now  ai'-ailablc  to  a  number  sufficiently  great  to 
determine  r,ainfall  ihrpughoxit  the  river  basin. 

Significant  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  flood 
forecasting  methods,  which  cannot  now  bo  teJeen  advantage  of  v/ithout  ad- 
ditiona,!  funds.  Specifically  needed  dtq: 

(a)  A  materially  greater  number  of  reports  from  rainf all-snowfadl 
stoAions  in  c.ach  river  forecasting  district. 

(b)  Additional  ste.gc  reporting  stations  in  selected  "index"  matcr- 

sheds . 

(c)  Additional  personnel  in  each  forcco-sting  center,  qualified  in  the 
field  of  applied  hydrology,  v;ho  shall  devote  the  necessary  time  to  fore¬ 
casting  and  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  forecasting  methods. 

(d)  Hegional  facilities  established  at  key  river  centers  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  several  districts  having  like  hydrologic  characteristics, 
to  organize  regional  data,  and  to  integrate  and  coordinate  the  forecasting 
Y/ork  betv/een  river  districts  within  the  region. 

The  Bureau's  flood  forecasting  service  has  obvious,  but  as  yet  un- 
cvaluated,  potentialities  in  the  management  and  operation  of  the  nation's 
streams.  There  ai’c  many  situations  of  flood  hazard  for  v/hich,  for  either 
physical  or  economic  reasons,  flood  control  \7orks  are  not  feasible.  In 
such  cases,  an  adequate  forecasting  service  will  go  far  tov/ard  keeping 
flood  losses  at  a  minimum  by  providing  the  greatest  possible  preparation- 
opportunity  through  a  modern  forecasting  service  that  v.'ill  not  only  use 
effectively  the  more  recently  developed  nothods  of  predicting  run-off, 
but  v/ill  taJ:c  full  advanta.gc  of  the  Ucothcr  Bmoau' s  meteorological  and 
aero  log!  cal  services  rdiich  are  indispensable  to  the  forecasting  of  flood- 
producing  rainfall  and  snov;  melting  temperatures.  Une  relatively  lovi 
expense  of  maintaining  such  a  service  will  be  Justified  nanj'-  times  over. 

The  river  and  flood  service  has  ha.d  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
forecasting  floods  throughout  the  country  and  in  every  month  of  the  year 
under  appropriations  of  less  than  3200,000  amually.  The  aino‘’jnt  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  extension  of  the  service  totals  $75,000,  v;hich  is  to  be 
compared  vfith  an  estimated  flood  damage  of  about  $80,000,000  annually  and 
reported  annual  savings  credited  to  the  forecastin.':  service  of  nearly 
$14,000,000. 

(s)  An  increase  of  $25,000  to  provide  for  correcting  some  of  the 
serious  deficiencies  in  f ire-v/oather  forecast  service  in  forested  areas 
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of  the  United  States,  and  for  extending  the  service  to  additional  forested 

areas  which  have  greatest  need  therefor.  Uire  control  measures  are  organized 

in  a  large  part  of  the  517  million  acres  of  forest  land  requiring  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  for  which  approximately  $11,000,000  is  e^epended  annually  hy  Federal, 
State,  and  private  forestry  organisations.  The  f irc-wccathcr  forecast  ser¬ 
vice  is  designed  to  provide  specialized  and  localized  weather  forecasts  for 
the  u.so  of  the  forest  protection  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  forest  fires.  This  requires  qualified  forecasters  to  work  in  close  co¬ 
operation  viit'a  forcstr^r  officials.  In  densely  forested  areas  of  the  West, 
v;here  a  large  proportion  of  fires  are  caused  hy  lightning  and  where  fires 
often  attain  large  size,  a  supplemental  weather  forecast  service  is  required 
to  assist  in  hringing  the  fire  under  control.  Trucks  manned  with  experienced 
meteorologists  and  equip;ped  with  radio  apparatus  (receiving  and  transmitting) 
and  meteorological  instruments  travel  on  call  to  the  site  of  the  fire  and  he- 
cone  a  part  of  the  fighting  organization.  One  additional  mohile  unit  and 
personnel  therefor  are  proA^’ided  for  in  these  estimates.  Thus  far  funds  hai^’e 
"been  sufficient  to  extend  this  service  to  only  a  limited  portion  of  the 
forested  arca.s,  although  its  need  in  other  Iturgc  forested  sections  has  "been 
ropoatcdl;’-  stressed  hy  the  Forest  Service  aaid  other  agencies,  and  demaids 
have  hccomc  insistent  th.at  f irc-v/cathcr  forecast  service  ho  provided. 
Appropriations  rcq_ucstod  will  allow  extension  into  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Daily  forecasts  are  used  as  an  aid  in  the  direct  control  of  fires  and 
to  determine  man  power  aid  equipment  required  to  handle  the  cunrent  situ¬ 
ation.  The  U,  S.  Forest  SerAuce  has  developed  a  systematic  method  of  in¬ 
tegrating  measured  i^eather  elements  to  secure  a  daily  rating  of  current 
fire  danger  on  a  nu]?_erical  scale  which  can  ho  translated  in  terms  of 
strength  of  fire  organization.  Maximum  honofit  from  this  rating  system 
will  he  reached  vihen  weather  forecast  enables  the  Forest  SerA’-ice  to  de¬ 
termine  class  of  organization  required  for  protection  on  the  follov/ing 
day.  This  depends  upon  specific  fire-weather  forecasts.  Sx.tcnsion  of 
fire  danger  rating  methods  to  protected  areas  maloe  an  adequate  firc- 
v/cathor  serAw^cc  indispcnsahle. 

( 6 )  An  increase  of  $100,000  under  the  project,  "Commercial  Ain?ays 
Iiotcorological  ScrA'ico",  to  proAude  additional  meteorological  reports 

for  the  safety  of  flying  along  established  routes  for  air  naA'^igation.  The 

aii-Avays  in  the  Avestern  half  of  the  couuitrj^  are  eicposed  to  the  loxv  clouds 
and  fog  characteristic  of  that  region  and  to  the  storms  Avhich  moA^’e  in  from 
the  pacific,  sometimes  rapidly?-  and  with  little  warning.  These  hazards  to 
aA'iation  are  minimized  if  v/arnings  are  distributed  sufficiently  in  adA^'ance 
so  that  alternate  flying  routes  ma,y  he  used  or,  if  necessary,  flights  can¬ 
celled  before  the  aircraft  are  forced  dov/n  in  dangerous  mountain  regions. 
iXiring  the  past  several  years  Ihere  have  he  er/aarcraft  accidents  and  passenger 
casualties  resulting  directl:'  from  unexpected  wind,  and  A^eather  conditions 
for  which  adequate  Avarnings  could  not  he  issued  because  of  laxk  of  weokher 
reports  shov/ing  storms  which  wore  r;.oA''ing  in  from  the  A7cst’’ard,  To  mini¬ 
mize  those  hazards  it  is  proposed  to: 

(a.)  Incrca-sG  the  nAjmher  of  reports  from  ships  in  areas  of  the  Uorth 
Pa.cific  Ocean  from  AThich  Avc.ather  conditions  affecting  oiw  a/irAvays  arise, 
BetAA'Gon  40  and  50  additional  reports  ATould  he  proAuded  for  each  A7cakhcr 
map,  that  is,  4  times  daily. 
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(Td)  Permit  ships  to  transmit  reports  every  6  hours  instead  of  only 
tvice  daily  as  at  present. 

(c)  Reports  v/ould  he  nade  in  a  complete  code  form,  including  clouds, 
visihilitjr,  rainf cdl ,  and  other  pertinent  information,  instead  of  in  the 
present  ahhreviated.  code. 

(d)  Arrange  for  4  ships  of  Aiierican  registry  to  take  upper  v/'ind  oh- 
servations  so  that  some  information  of  the  structrae  of  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  over  the  ocean  v/hich  give  rise  to  coastal  storms  v/ill  he  received. 

(e)  Provide  personnel  at  the  airv/ays  forecast  center  and  the  ship  re¬ 
port  receivi:\;  center  ixi  the  San  Pr.uicisco  area  to  handle  these  increased 
reports,  and  place  supervisors  at  Seattle  and  San  Praaicisco  to  arrange  for 
ship  ohservatiens ,  check  the  ciccura.cy  of  lorocedLu-c  and  x’cports,  a.nd  instruct 
ship  observers. 

(f)  Sstahlish  a  24-hour  airport  sta^tion,  mannod  hy  full-time  civil- 
scrvicG  V/oathcr  R-orcau  employees  a/b  Elko,  hov.,  where  pilots  may  obtain 
necessary  information  regarding  approach  to  major  terminal  a.t  Oakland 
duh’iiig  had  weather  conditions. 

A  service  a.s  outlined  above  viovld.  sa-feguard  not  only  commercial  flights 
hut  v/ould  aid  directly  in  flights  of  Army  and  navy  ahreront  in  the  v/ostern 
part  of  the  country  and  between  the  United  States  and  Kavaii ,  a  service 
wiiich  has  been  ungently  needed  for  several  years. 

Hie  estimates  also  provide  for  a  station  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  point 
v/here  iull-tir*e  civil-service  ITeathor  Bureau  employees  are  needed  to  fur¬ 
nish  necessary  ?;oather  information  used  in  approach  to  major  ITow  York 
a/irwa^/s  terminals,  as  v/ell  as  to  aid  in  saaeguarding  airways  traffic 
through  the  Alleghenies. 

(7)  An  increase  of  $100,000  under  the  project  "Upper  Ajr  Soundings'” 
to  establish  four  additional  radiosonde  stations  in  the  United  States  and 

two  for  10  months  each  year  on  sMps  at  sea.  Radiosonde  observations  pro¬ 
vide  the  "sampling"  of  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  analysis  and  scientific 
weather  forecasting.  Those  observations  give  a  cross-scction  of  conditions 
of  temperature,  humidity,  prcssuTc.,  cloud  stratification,  icing,  etc.  , 
existing  up  to  ten  or  more  kilonotors,  over  a  station  at  a  given  time. 

Such  observations  arc  not  only  of  value,  therefore,  to  aviation  but  to  all 
activities  interested  in  meteorological  conditions.  At  present,  there  are 
26  such  stations  operated  by  the  Weather  Bujreau  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  its  contiguous  islands  (Swan  Island  and  Puerbo  Rico),  and  the 
ilavy  and  '.'an  Departments  operate  eight  airplane  or  radiosonde  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  three  in  outlying  territories  (Pearl  Plarbor,  T.  H, , 

Coco  Solo,  C.  Z. ,  and  St.  Thomas,  V.  I.),  the  reports  from  which  are  used 
by  the  w'eatlier  Bureau.  These  observations  are  nade  only  once  each  day, 
and  the  resulting  network  is  so  sparse  as  to  provide  only  an  approximation 
of  the  detailed  structure  of  the  atmosiDliere,  the  positions  and  extent  of 
fronts,  icing  conditions,  turbulence,  etc.,  over  the  country.  Purthernore, 
no  uppor-air  temperature-pressure— humidity  observations  arc  available  from 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  except  at  the  places  named  above  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  information  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  meteorological 
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elements  in  the  atmosphere  over  these  vast  areas  is  available.  This  results 
in  many  severe  conditions  arriving  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  vrithout 
adquate  warning.  Continuance  of  expansion  in  the  number  of  radiosonde  sta¬ 
tions  is,  therefore,  necessary  if  i^roper  forecasts  and  warnings  for  all 
e.ctivities  are  to  be  made  available.  The  program  outlined  belov;,  v/hich  is 
a  part  of  the  program  recommended  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
represents  only  a  minimum  increase  in  activity  necessary  to  fill  in  some 
of  the  more  glaring  gaps  in  the  present  netv/ork. 

Specifically,  the  program  and  the  costs  thereof  are  as  follov;s: 

(a)  Four  nev;  radiosonde  stations  in  the  United  States  to  fill  gaps  in 
the  present  network  of  such  stations  (tentative  locations): 


1,  Brownsville,  Tex . .  $l6,900  3»  Upke  Charles,  La, . .  .$l6,900 

2.  Detroit,  Mich  .  16,900  4.  Tallahassee,  Fla. . . .  l6,900 

Total,  1  to  4 .  67,600 


(b)  Establish  radiosonde  observations  on  two  ships  at  sea  for  10 
months  each  year: 

$11,7S0  per  ship  station;  $23,560  total  for  tv;o  ships. 

(c)  Central  Office  personnel  necessary  to  organize,  direct  and  admin¬ 
ister  the  above  program  and  to  work  up  and  publish  results,  $o,S40. 

(S)  $53t690  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  v;ith  the  plan  v/hich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l, 
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elements  in  the  ati?hD sphere  over  these  va.st  areas  is  available.  This  results 
in  raany  severe  condi\ions  arriving  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Sta,tes  with¬ 
out  adequate  v/aa-ning.X  Continuance  of  expansion  in  the  n-umber  of  radiosonde 
stations  is,  therefore jXnecGSsar^’'  if  proper  forecasts  and  warnings  for  all 
activities  are  to  be  mad\  avail o,blc.  Tire  program  outlined  below,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  program  recX^T-cndcd  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
represents  onlj'-  a  mininum  increase  in  activitj^  necessary  to  fill  in  some  of 
the  more  glaring  gaps  in  tha  present  network. 

\ 

Specif icallj^,  the  prog^^am  and  the  costs  thereof  a-rc  as  follows: 

(a)  Uonu'  nev/  radiosonde  stations  in  the  United  States  to  fill  gaps  in 
the  present  network  of  such  stat'^ons  (tentative  locations): 


.  . .  .^6,900 

2.  Detroit,  Mich .  ii.6,900 


1 .  Brownsville ,  Tex , 


3,  Lake  Charles,  La, ..$16,900 

4.  Tallaha.ssoc ,Fla.  ♦ . .  16,900 


V  Total,  1  to  4. 


,567,600 


(b)  Establish  r.adiosonde  obscr\a.tions  on  two  ships  at  sea  for  10 
months  each  yeau: 


$11,780  per  ship  st.ation 


;  fes, 


560  total  for  two  ships. 


(c)  Centinal  Office  personnel  neccss^’y  to  organize,  direct  and  admin- 
minister  the  above  urogram  and  to  work  up  aiijd  publish  results,  $8,840. 

\ 
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WORK  UlTDm  lillS 

General. — This  appropriation  provides  for  the  conduct  of  all  service 
activities  of  the  "/eather  Sujreau  necessar;;.-  for  the  maintenance  of  nation-'^ 
v/ide  i'leteorological  activities  serving  agriculture,  comiaerce,  and  raany 
other  special  interests,  as  \vell  as  the  g'eneraJL  public.  The  work  consists 
of  the  collection  and  di ssemina.tion  of  meteorological  data  and  the  issuance 
and  distribution  of  .weather  forecasts,  .warnings,  and  advices,  as  well  as 
the  basic  resparph  essential  thereto.’  The"  advisg.i^y  and  warning'  services, 
including  tho  se  in  connection  with  t^e  occurrence' of' storin's’,  hurricanes, 
cold  waves,  fppgts,  fire-v;eakher '"conditions,  and  floo6-s,'arfe  fundamental 
purposes  set' forth  in  the  organic  act  creating  the  lealher  Bureau. 

In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  meteorological 
service  and  forecasts  are  provided  for  the  protection  of  aviation  on  civil 
aiiw/a^'s  upon  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  In  addition, 
upper-air  soundings  and  investigations  are  conducted  under  this  appropriation 
in  aid  of  air  navigation  and  in  connection  with  general  v/eatiier  forecasting. 

1.  General  Forecast  and  laming  Service. — The  preparation  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  constitute  a  fundamental 
activity  of  the  Bureau,  and  for  this  purpose  Congress  originally  authorized 
a  federal  weather  service  in  1870.  Under  this  project  the  Bureau,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  tcike,  record,  encipher,  telegraph,  and  compile  regular  meteorologi¬ 
cal  observations;  to  issue  general  and  local  v/eather  forecasts  daily,  and 
frost,  cold-wave,  and  other  special  warnings  and  forecasts  whenever  injurious 
weather  and  temperature  conditions  are  expected;  and  to  disseminate  weather 
foreca>,sts,  v/arnings,  and  synopses  by  telephone  and  telegraph,  by  printed 
bulletins,  maps,  and  forecast  cards,  a:.ad  through  coojperation  with  the  nev/s- 
papers,  radio  broadcasting  stations,  and  by  other  available  means,  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  aecd  in  adjacent  ocean  areas.  Synoptic  weafher  observations  are 
collected  by  telegraieh,  radio,  telephone,  an.d  teletype  and  are  immediately 
charted.  Skilled  and  experienced  forecasters  v/ho  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  ph^^sical  processes  involved  aa-e  afole  to  determine  therefrom  the 
weather  changes  that  will  ensue.  The  forecasts  and  warniiigs  to  prepared 

are  promptly  and  widely  disseminated. 

2,  Climatological  Service. — The  climatological  service  wa.s  established 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  (15  U.S.C.  oll-ol3, 31?) ,  effective  July  1,  1891,  which 
charged  the  Weather  Bureau  with  collecting’  me tcorologica.l  data  sufficient  to 
establish  the  climatological  characteristics  of  the  United  States.  The  work 
covers  the  collection  and  publication  of  climatological  data  for  all  parts 

of  the  United  States,  including  the  .preparcition  of  maps  to  show  normal 
clima,tic  conditions  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  involves  the 
maintenance  of  5,000  cooperative  and  other  meteorological  stations,  for 
which  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  reports  of  temperature,  precipitation,  etc., 
arc  compiled  and  published.  forty-two  sepanaotc  monthly  and  annual  reports 
are  published,  and  daka  for  the  entire  country  arc  issued  annually  in  the 
United  Stakes  lactcorological  Yearbook.  Summani zations  a.ppcar  in  Bulletin 
for  all  pa.st  years  of  record. 
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liurricrrio  raid  Storn  VJr.rrdng  Service* — Issuance  of  storm  warnings 

service  has 


for  the  Great  Lakes  v/as  authorized  oy  Congress  in  1870*  The 
since  oeen  extended  to  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  the  use 
of  radio  on  shiphosn’d  has  resulted  in  extension  of  the  service  to  ships  at 
sea.  The  Weather  Bureau  must  locate  and  follow  storms,  including  those  of 
tropical  origin  (hurricanes)  hy  means  of  spnoptic  observations  assembled 
on  wec.ther  charts;  fuj-nish  information  as  to  the  location,  intensity,  and 
movement  of  storms;  and  issue  warnings  of  their  approach  (includijog  predic¬ 
tion  of  dangerous  winds  and  tides  which  sometimes  aktond  then)  for  the 
benefit  of  mariners  and  residents  of  sec„coa,st  and  lakeshorc  sections. 
Observations  are  collected  b;-  radio  and  cable  from  West  Indian  stations  and 
by  radio  from  ships  at  sea  to  supplement  the  regu.lar  collection  for  generad 
forecast  purposes.  Advices  and  warnings  are  disseminated  by  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  radio,  and  displays  by  means  of  flags  and  lanterns  at  nearly 
300  storm-warning  display’  stations  located  a.t  ports  along  the  coaists  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  liexico  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Lur¬ 
ing  the  hurricane  season  from  June  15  to  Hovember  15,  inclusive,  the  Weather 
Bureau  operates  a.  teletyxoe  system  connecting  its  offices  on  the  coast  of 
Plorida  and  the  Gulf  of  Lexico  'hj  ■'//hich  observations  are  exchanged  between 
stations  and  \7arnings  instantly  communicated  from  forecast  centers  to  threat¬ 
ened  localities. 


4.  River  and  Flood  Service.— The  river  and  flood  service  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  1870  with  the  installation  of  a  fev7  river  and  rain  gages.  The 
organization  noiv  consists  of  73  river  forecasting  centers  through  which 
approximately  700  river  stations,  350  rainfall  stations,  84  snowfall  stations, 
and  76  evaporation  stations  a,re  administered,  the  whole  being  under  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  of  the  River  and  Plood  Division.  The  primary  object 

of  the  service  is  the  issuan.ee  of  river  stage  and  flood  forecasts  for  the 
saving  of  life  and  property  and  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  navigation, 
and  flood  control.  The  service  is  panticularly  essential  in  organizing 
flood  disa,stcr  relief  and  in  planning  organized  evacua-tion  of  flooded,  areas. 
The  flood  forecasting  service  is  known  to  be  the  means  of  saving  annually 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  as  plamed  for  the  future  can  be 
expected  to  reduce  materially  the  average  annual  loss  which  is  now  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000,000.  The  river  stage  forecasts  made  fro.m  day  to  day  are  of 
vital  importance  to  navigation  interests,  to  the  operation  of  river  control 
works,  and  to  construction  v.^ork  in  progress  along  rivers.  Snowfall  d.epths 
and  density  raca^ar eraents  have  been  mad.e  at  84  snowfall  stations.  Porty- 
seven  of  the  snowfall  stations  have  been  eluippod  with  batteries  of  storage 
snov/  gages.  Lvaporation  losses  have  been  measured  at  about  76  ovaporakion 
stations  throughout  the  country,'. 

5.  Forest  Pire-Weather  Service. — Pire-weather  warnings  v;ere  first 
issued  in  1916  as  a  regular  service  fro.m  district  forecast  centers.  In 
succeed.ing  years  several  independent  fire-weather  districts  were  organized 
’■uth  specialists  assigned  to  the  work.  Seven  separate  districts  are  nor/ 
maintained.  In  the  conduct  of  this  v;ork  meteorological  data  from  fire- 
v/eather  substations  in  forested  areas  are  collected,  and  compiled  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  influence  of  current  weather  cond.itions  on  the  frequency  and 
spread,  of  fires.  Daily  obsorva.tions  obtained,  by  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
radio  from  these  substations  are  utilized  in  the  prexJaration  of  special 
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forecasts  raid  warniiigs,  which  are  issued  to  ITederal,  State,  and  private 
a^i’encies  engaged  in  the  protection  of  forests  from  fire.  Acting-  upon 
the  foreca,sts  and  v/arnings,  forestry  officials  augment,  deploy,  or  con¬ 
centrate  their  fire-fighting  forces  in  accordance  v/ith  the  indicated  weather 
and  hazard  conditions.  In  western  districts  this  program  is  supplemented 
"by  an  intensive  service  designed  to  aid  in  controlling  individual  fires.’ 

Truck'  units,  equipped  with  two-waj^  radio,  meteorological,  and  compact  office 
facilities,  are  dispatched  on  call  to  the  scene  of  large  going  forest  fires, 
where  they  "become  an  integral  part  of  the  firevfighting  organization.  They 
are  essentially  porta'ble  meteorological  offices  at  which  detailed  weather 
reports  are  collected  h;'  radio  and  from  v/hich  the  forecaster  in  charge  issues 
timely  predictions  of  vital  importance  to  fire  control  officers  in  formulat¬ 
ing  suppression  tactics, 

6,  Agricultural  Meteorological  Service. — In  1372  the  Signal  Service 
of  the  .-/ar  Department  pu'blisiied  the  first  v/eather  Dulletin  in  the  country, 
containing  a.  sunmarj/-  of  weather  as  affecting  agriculture.  This  was  finallj^ 
developed  into  v/hat  are  now  knov/n  as  "Corn  and  Wheat  and  Cotton  Hegion 
Bulletins"  and  "Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletins",  v/hich  are  pu''Dlished  at 
Washington  and  certain  field  stations.  This  project  provides  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  pnllication  of  data  relating  to  current  weather  conditions  and  their 
effect  on  crop  growth  and  agricultural  operations  in  general,  Pa'blication 

of  the  data  and  determination  of  their  effect  on  crop  grov/th  and  farm  ^.vork 
are  "based  largely  on  reports  from  n-umerous  weather  o"bservers  and  weather  and 
crop  correspondents  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  on  known  rela¬ 
tions  of  weather  to  crops  estahlished  "'ey  investigations  and  research  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  meteorology. 

7,  Marine  lleteorological  Service. — Service  work  on  ocean  meteorologjy 
has  "been  conducted  "by  the  Government  for  almost  a  century.  The  Davy  and 
(successively)  the  Army  and  the  Weather  Bureau  have  maintained  individually 
or  cooperatively"  the  continuity  of  this  activity  since  1844.  The  Weather 
Bureau  is  now  specifically  designated  "by  law  (5  U.S.C,,  458a)  to  conduct 

the  major  lines  of  work  in  ocean  meteorology  and  to  furnish  meteorological 
information  pu'blisiied  on  the  Pilot  Charts  and  in  Sailing  Directions  and 
Uaval  Air  Pilot  Books  issued  by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  lla-vys.  The 
primary-  objects  of  the  project  are  the  ;naintenance  and  improvement  of  ocean 
weather  observations  and  reports  through  an  extensive  program  organized  for 
rapidly  collecting,  charting,  and  summariziiig  the  reports  to  provide  maritime 
commerce  and  aviation  with  accuraote,  properly  digested  meteorologi cal  in¬ 
formation  and  ah  the  same  tine  to  secure  data  for  basic  studios  of  T/oather 
conditions  and  storms  affecting  the  continental  United  States  and  the  adjacent 
oceans.  Daily  Y/eather  observations  at  sea  are  taken  and  reported  in  pre¬ 
scribed  form  by  ships'  officers  using  (in  the  main)  meteorological  instruments 
tha,t  are  regularly  a  part  of  a  ship' s  instruj-aental  equipment.  Contacts  Y;ith 
the  observing  officers  and  supervision  of  the  meteorological  instruments  are 
largely  accomplished  through  30  field  offices  of  the  Weather  Bru’cau  located 
at  major  ports  of  the  United  States  and  its  island  possessions. 

8,  Horticndtural  Protection  Service.- — ^With  the  advent  of  a  systematic 
practice  of  protecting  orchards  and  trucli  gardens  from  frost,  specialized 
local  forecasts,  as  an  aid  in  protecting  operations,  became  necessary. 
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The  special  Her ticialtural  Protection  Service  of  the  Weather  Bureeju.  began 
in  1917.  The  work  consists  of  specialized  local  forecasts  for  the  use  of 
fruit  and  truck  grov/ers  in  their  fro st-protecti on  v/ork;  also  advice  as  to 
best  methods  of  protection.  The  forecasts  are  made  from  synoptic  weather 
cha,rts  and  current  local  observa,tions,  including  h;>^grometric  formulae 
applicable  to  the  particulac:  locality. 

9.  Commercial  Airway  I/Ieteorological  Service. — Intensive  weather 
service  for  air  navigation  was  inau^pirated  by  the  Weather  Bureau  soon 
after  passage  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  in  Hay,  1926.  At  the  close  of  1926 
the  transcontinental  airway  was  the  only  one  on  which  flights  were  being 
made  both  day  Cind  night.  Since  that  tim.e  the  air\7ay  weather  service  has 
expao.ded  with  the  increased  number  of  Pederal  airv/ays.  In  1939  there  were 
approximately  23,658  miles  of  airways  over  which  24-hour  weather  service 
was  maintained  and  approximately  12,000  miles  over  which  service  was  main¬ 
tained  on  a  less  then  24-hour  basis.  The  ainvay  weather  service  is  main¬ 
tained  to  provide  the  maximum  ajnount  of  safety  possible  in  air  navigation 
so  far  a.s  \7cather  is  concerned. 

Specific  and  accurate  weather  information  is  essenticxl  in  air  tra.vcl, 
pa.rticularly  a.s  regards  ceiling  heights  and  visibility.  The  airv/ays  weather 
service  consists  primsrily  of  hourlj"  reports  from  stations  on  the  airways 
and  6-hourly  reports  from  off-airv/a;-  stations,  thus  providing  a  dense  net¬ 
work  of  reports  over  the  country  as  a  r/hole.  These  reports  are  collected 
at  13  designated  centers  v;here  they  are  charted  and  aviation  forecasts 
prepared.  These  foreccosts  are  promptly  distributed  over  the  airways  net¬ 
work,  chiefly  by  means  of  teletype  and  radio,  with  special  advices  at  3- 
hourly  intervals  v/henever  important  weakher  changes  justify. 

10.  Upper- air  Soundings.- — Observations  in  the  upper-air  were  begun 
in  1898  by  the  use  of  kites  and  captive  balloons.  Airplane  observations 
began  to  displace  kites  and  captive  balloons  in  1931  and  wholly  supplanted 
then  in  1933. 

In  July,  1934,  the  Weather  Bureau  operated  6  airplane  observation 
stations  by  contracting  ¥/ith  commercial  flyers,  and  the  War  and  Wav^^  Depart¬ 
ments  mab.e  airplane  observations  at  a.pproxima.tely  an  equal  number  of  stations 
each,  '.'ith  the  further  development  of  radiosond.e  balloon  observation  equip¬ 
ment  the  ’.'eather  Bureau  operated.  3  such  stations  d.uring  the  fiscal  year  1938 
and  6  d.uring  the  following  year.  In  add.ition  to  the  latter  6  radiosonde 
stations,  6  airplane  observation  stations  were  continued.  Owing  to  the 
superiority  of  radiosond.es  over  airplanes  for  upper-air  observations,  air¬ 
plane  obsorvskions  are  being  d-i  scontinuod  by  the  Weather  Bureau  during  the 
fiscal  year  1940  and  28  radiosonde  stations  are  being  established..  The 
‘J’ar  Department  will  operate  2  rad.iosonde  stations  and  the  Hay;'-  will  change 
over  from  airplane  observations  to  rad.iosondes  at  4  stations,  bringing  the 
total  of  the  latter  type  of  stations  to  5.  The  Hay-  will  continue 

airplane  observations  at  4  stakions.  The  Canadian  He teorological  Service 
will  operate  3  airplane  observakion  stations,  from  which  reports  are  trans¬ 
mitted.  d.aily  to  the  United  States. 

Pile t-ba.lloon  observations  were  inaugurated  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  1918,  the  number  of  stations  increasing  steadilp'  so  that  by  the  end 
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of  the  fiscal  year  l940j  l4l  stations  are  expected  to  he  in  operation. 

Pilot  balloon  observations  are  made  4  times  daily  and  provide  wind  direc¬ 
tion  and  velocity  data  for  various  elevations  above  the  gro'and. 

All  the  upper-air  reports  referred  to  above  are  transmitted  over 
the  Federal  airway  teletype  circuits  and  are  used  in  the  forecasts  issued 
by  the  Bureau.  The  records  are  sunn ari zed  and  forwarded  to  the  Central 
Office  weekljy  and  the  monthly  moans  published  regularly  in  the  Monthly 
'Weather  Peviev/. 

11.  Meteorological  Ph^'sics. — A  knowledge  of  the  physical  processes 
that  occru'  in  the  atmosphere  is  basic  to  an  efficient  meteorological  service. 
Studies  along  this  line  have  been  made  in  the  pa.st  with  important  results, 
but  thc2'  are  even  more  neccssa.r;."  and  valuable  now  in  view  of  the  more 
abnudant  and  more  accurate  data  available  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air 
and  the  increasing  use  of  the  knowledge  of  physical  processes  in  all  practi¬ 
ced  applications  of  meteorology.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  phjrsical  conditions  and  processes  in  the  atmosphere  that  pro¬ 
duce  weather  phenomena,  including  the  distribution  and  effects  of  solar 
radiant  energy,  and  to  ada.pt  the  results  of  theoretical  investiga.tions  to 
the  needs  of  the  practical  work  of  the  Bureau.  One  or  more  technical 
problems  are  under  specific  investigation  at  all  times.  The  current  litera¬ 
ture  on  technical  subjects  relating  to  meteorology  is  read  and  digested  in 
order  to  keep  f'olly  informed  of  every  nev/  development.  Continual  contact  is 
maintained  with  others  conducting  scientific  research  in  related  fields. 

12.  Forecast  Improvement  Investigations. — Studies  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  accuracy  and  extending  the  period  of  v;eather  forecasts 
have  been  carried  on  currently  since  the  establi sinent  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Such  studios  have  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  phj^sical  problems 
involved  and  in  improved  service  to  the  public.  The  v/ork  covers  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  causes  of  weather  changes  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
plysical  ba.sis  of  the  changes,  including  the  genesis  of  fronts  and  disturb¬ 
ances;  the  fonmation  of  rules  and  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  forecaster; 
and  the  development  of  moans  for  extending  the  period  of  the  forecasts  to 
Cover  a  month  or  season.  Investigations  arc  carried  on  at  the  six  district 
centers  where  the  forecasters  alternate  monthly  between  active  duty  and  studjy 
Similar'  reseai’ches  are  conducted  at  other  field  stations.  Intensive  studies 

of  frontal,  kinematic,  and  thermodynamic  analyses  of  surface  and  upper-air 
synoptic  charts,  including  isentropic  charts  and.  flov;  patterns,  and.  of  air 
masses,  are  prosecuted,  at  the  central  office  in  Washington.  Files  of  daily 
wea.ther  maps  and  the  meteorological  records,  both  surface  and  upper-air,  of 
past  months,  seasons,  and  ye<?.rs  form  the  basis  of  statistical  and  other 
i  n  ve  st  ig  at  i  0  n  s . 

13.  Hurricane  Investigations. — Development  and.  utilization  of  the 
knowledge  of  hurricane  characteristics  a.nd  movements  v/ere  stimulated  by  the 
invention  and  growth  of  radio  corrmunica.tion  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century-.  As  a  result,  much  additional  information  is  nov7  available 
as  a  basis  for  the  investigations.  Fully  developed  hurricanes  are  attended 
b^'  v/ind.s  dangerous  to  ships  at  sea  and  d.estructive  to  life  and  property 

in  coastal  sections.  Some  are  accom.panied  by  inunduckions  which  cause  great 


loss  of  life  and  propert2'.  All  availaole  olDservations  from  ships  r.t  sea 
and  islo.nd  and  coastal  stations,  including  detailed  reports  secured  hj’ 
nail,  are  charted  for  stud;/  of  each  hurricane.  The  studhes  concern  the 
novenent  of  hurricanes  in  relation  to  kind,  amount,  and.  novenent  of  cloud.s; 
v/ind  d.irections  and  speed,  at  the  surface  aud.  from  pilot  halloon  ohservati •'■ns 
of  the  upper  air;  direction,  period,  and  amplitude  of  sea  swells  which 
precede  the  hurricane;  tides  along  the  coast  in  advance  of  the  storn  center; 
and  the  genera.l  pressure  d.i  strihution.  In  order  t^  secure  d.ata  regarding  the 
vertical  structure  of  hurricanes,  instru.ments  attached  to  sounding  halloons 
will  ‘be  sent  up  frora  stations  located,  in  Pu.crto  Eico,  Cuba,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  United  States  d.uring  the  passage  of  these  distur ‘banco s.  In¬ 
vestigations  are  also  heing  conducted  in  cooperation  v^ith  the  "University  of 
Florida  and  the  "University  of  Pu.crto  Eico  to  determine  the  possi'Dility  of 
locating  hurricane  centers  "by  static  emanations. 

14.  Eiver  and  Flood  Investigations. — This  work  consists  of  studies 
of  the  relation  of  precipitation  to  'both  ordinary  flovif  and  flood  flow  in 
strcajTiS.  Eiver-stage  forecasting  procedure  is  supplemented,  hy  hyd.rologic 
methods  of  estimating  strcan-flov/  from  ra.infall  and  other  related  factors. 

For  this  purpose  the  country  has  keen  divided  into  10  hj'drologic  regions. 
Cooperation  is  mainta,ined  ¥/ith  the  Geological  Surve;^  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  an  improved  foreca.sting 
service  on  the  streatis  of  that  State.  Stud.ies  of  snowmelt-runoff  relation¬ 
ships  are  'being  conducted  on  three  experimental  watersheds  esta'blished  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  Studies  of  storm  rainfall  and  related  hydrologic  factors 
are  "being  conducted  in  a  section  of  the  Eiver  and  Flood  division  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  data  essential  to  the  design  of  spilhvays  and  ¥/aterwa;"s. 
Evaporation  investigations  are  "being  conducted  cooperatively  y/ith  the 
University  of  lovm. 

15.  Forest  Fire-Weather  Investigations. — The  Weather  Bureau  assists 
directly  in  lessening  the  staggering  economic  loss  caused  "by  forest  fires 
through  operation  of  its  fire-weather  forecasting  service.  In  order  that 
this  service  may  function  most  efficiently  and  effectively,  an  investiga¬ 
tive  progra:n  is  conducted  to  determine  the  exact  relationship  "between 
meteorological  conditions  and  the  inception  and  sprea.d  of  forest  fires, 
and  to  improve  the  forecasts  issued.  Investigations  of  this  character 
were  instituted  in  1924.  Studies  conducted  under  this  project  are  aimed 
in  part  at  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  complex  effects  of  weather 
conditions  upon  fire  hazard,  and  the  variations  of  significant  weather 
elements  over  areas  of  va.ried  topograpl:i;-.  Such  information  is  essential 
since  it  forms  the  "basis  for  other  studies  specifically  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  accura.cy  and  comprehensiveness  of  forecasts  fu.rnishcd  protection 
a.gencies.  Dail;/  olDscrv-ations  are  compiled  "by  decades,  months  and  seasons; 
and  the  extremes  and  averages  of  conditions  arc  correlated  with  fire  occur¬ 
rences.  Of  particular  importance  in  this  prograjn  are  intensive  studies  of 
weather  conditions  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  lightning  storms,  which 
arc  directly  rosponsi'ble  for  a.  large  nun’Ders  of  fires. 

16.  AgricrJ turaJ.  hotoorological  Investigations. — For  many  years 
there  hare  "been  more  or  less  sy stema.tically  conducted  invostigahions  of  the 
effect  of  wea.ther  on  crops.  Ecsults  of  the  first  extensive  investigations 
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of  the  Wcr,th.or  Bureou  in  this  field  are  contained  in  Tocather  Burern.  Bulletin 
ilo.  36,  "Relations  Between  Climates  and  Crops",  "by  Cleveland  Abho,  in  1305. 
Since  then  considerable  investigational  v/orlc  has  been  done  and  the  results 
published.  Investigations  are  made  to  determine  the  relation  between  weather 
and  crops,  especially  optimum  weather  conditions  for  different  crops,  as  an 
aid,  among  other  things,  in  determining  the  areas  best  suited,  from  the 
climatic  standpoint,  for  various  crops.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  v.'ork  has 
been  carried  on  principally  through  mathematical  correlations  of  temperature, 
sunshine  precipitation^  rela.tiye  homidityj  and  other  weather  elements  v;ith 
crop  yields. 

17,  Climatological  Investigations. — ^Uhen  sufficient  m.cteorological 
records  becane  available,  for  some  stations  as  early  as  1870,  investigations 
Y'lere  begun  to  determine  the  climatic  characteristics  of  different  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  work  of  this  character  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  tine,  becoming  more  dependable  as  the  length  of  the  records  increased. 
Also  from  time  to  time  various  climatic  charts  have  been  prepared  and  re¬ 
vised  as  additional  data  became  available.  Studies  are  made  to  determine 

the  climatic  features  of  the  United  States  and,  incidentally,  in  a  meager 
way,  of  foreign  countries.  Climate  is  a  determining  factor  in  economic  land 
use,  and  for  best  results  in  agriculture,  in  general,  and  for  specific  use 
of  land  for  certain  crops,  it  is  necessary  to  ha„vc  dependable  information  as 
to  the  normal  climate  and  variations  therefrom,  Semmari zing,  studying, 
charting,  and  comparing  weather  records  of  different  sections  for  long  periods 
of  time  and  the  preparation  of  normal  charts  for  different  climatic  elements 
showing  geographic  distribution  of  comparable  conditions  arc  conducted  under 
this  project;  also  special  studies,  such  a.s  climatic  trends,  drought  fre- 
qp.oncy,  etc,,  for  different  arca.s, 

18.  Marine  Heteorologi  cal  Investigations. — The  studj'  of  winds  and 
storms  at  sea  constitnAed  one  of  the  earliest  pha.ses  of  meteorological  re¬ 
search  because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  oceau  weaAher  to  transport  by 
sahl,  and  this  interest  on  the  part  of  navigaAors  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  i/ork  under  this  project  involved  the  analysis  of  data  from 
aucumulated  records  for  application  to  meteorologicaA  problems.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  such  analyses  to  determine  atmospheric  conditions  over  the 
oceans  is  accentuated  by  the  development  of  air  navigation.  Research  in 
marine  meteorology  has  the  following  objectives;  (l)  Continual  revision 
and  improvement  of  the  data  required  by  law  to  be  fp.rnished  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  publications  bj^  the  H3."drographi c  Office  of  the  Na-'y>-  Department 
for  benefit  of  maritime  commerce;  (2)  extraction  of  data  from  the  accumu¬ 
lated  records  for  auplication  to  modern  problems  of  ocean  transport,  in¬ 
cluding  air  navigaAion,  air-conditioning  and  refrigerating  of  ships,  and 
determination  of  climatic  influences  on  cargoes  moving  on  routes  thaA  en¬ 
counter  a  vude  varietur  of  weather  conditions  within  the  term  of  a  single 
passage;  and  (s)  investigation  into  possible  relations  between  the  temp¬ 
erature  of  the  ocean  surfa.ce  and  the  weather  conditions  on  the  continents 
to  obtain  da.ta  usefrA  for  applica.tion  to  problems  of  extension  in  the  range 
of  weather  forecasts.  Research  is  being  advanced  by  the  development  of 
punch-card  methods  of  statistical  anal^^sis,  by  application  of  mathematical 
correlation  methods,  and  by  steady  increase  in  properly  digested  summaries 
of  ocean  weather  data  for  stud^.u 
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li.  Horticultural  Protection  Inve stigctions^ — For  specialized  local 
frost  forecasting  for  the  protection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  basic  data 
applicable  to  the  specific  localities  were  necessary,  ord  investigational 
work  to  obtain  those  began  in  1917,  Various  forecasting  formulate,  etci  ,  hrO,ve 
been  improved  from  time  to  time  as  longer  records  becaine  available.  Studies 
are  made  to  determine  the  relative  susceptibility  to  frost  of  different 
localities  having  varying  topographic  features,  and  meteorological  data  are 
collected  for  the  preparation  of  hygronetric  fonnnJLae  as  an  aid  in  local 
forecasting.  Investigations  are  also  conducted  as  to  the  most  effective 
and  economical  methods  of  protecting  finiit  and  vegetable  crops  from  frost 
damage.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  meteorological 
sta.tions  representing  different  topographic  cnid  other  conditions  is  required 
to  detcrninc  temperature  and  humidity  relations  in  different  localities. 

20.  Commercial  Airway  Eorccast  Investigations. — ^Vith  the  accumulation 
of  observational  data  obtained  since  the  inauguration  of  intensive  airway- 
weather  service  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Air  Comioerce  Act  of  1926, 
studies  have  been  made  with  a  particular  view  to  determining  average  flying 
weather  conditions  along  the  airways.  Such  studies  are  valuable  in  laying 
out  new  airports  and  airways  and  for  determining  regular  flight  schedules. 
Investigations  under  this  project  are  conducted  at  the  central  office  at  . 
Washington,  D.  C,  ,  and  at  stations  where  qualified  personnel  and  the  neces- 
sary  data  axe  available, 

21,  Upper-air  Surveys  and  Investigations. — Numerous  aerological 
surveys  have  been  made  to  determine  average  temperatures,  pressures, 
humidities,  densities,  winds,  etc,,  at  various  elevations  for  different 
sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  special  studies  and  investigations  of 
upper-air  conditions.  Upper-air  observations  are  classified  and  correlated 
vfith  s'orface  conditions  in  order  to  determine  significant  relationships 
vfhich  may  be  useful  in  forecasting  or  to  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  atmosphere.  All  observational  data  are  forv/arded  to 
the  central  office  of  the  V/eather  Bureau  in  Washington  v/here  they  are 
summarized  aiid  classified.  The  data  are  then  used  for  making  special  studies 
and  iiwestigations  leading  to  the  improvement  of  general  and  adrway  forecast¬ 
ing,  both  as  regards  accuracy  and  length  of  time  covered;  to  determine 
meteorological  conditions  favorable  for  the  formation  of  ice  on  aircraft; 

to  effect  improveraonts  in  methods  of  pressure  reductions  to  sea  level  and 
to  the  5000-foot  plane;  and  to  increase  our  knov;lcdge  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  atmosphere. 
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(f)  TOTAL,  SALARIES  Ai'tL  EXPLITSLS,  T^'SATHLL  3ULSAU 
Chan^?:es  in  La.nguage 

It  is  recoramendcd  that  the  word  "departmental"  he  inserted  preceding 
the  words  "personal  services  in  the  District  of  Colnmhia"  in  connection 
with  the  limitation  placed  on  expendit'aros  for  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Colnmhia, 

In  addition  to  the  personnel  that  constitute  the  administrative 
division  having  supervision  over  forecast  activities  throughout  the  country, 
there  has  heen  located  in  the  District  of  Columoia  a  corps  of  weather 
forecasters  whose  duty  it  is  to  forecast  the  weather  that  is  to  occur 
thirty-six  (36)  hours  in  advance  for  an  area  comprising  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  country.  As  these  officials  serve  a  restricted  area  of  the 
country,  or  a  forcca.st  district  similar  to  several  others  located  in  the 
field,  they  arc  classified  as  "field"  rai.thcr  than  "departmental"  employees 
as  defined  hy  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  In  the  interest  of  more 
efficient  operation,  it  has  also  heen  nccessarj-  to  ostahlish  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  field  unit  to  suiocrvisc  the  river  and  flood  work 
conducted  over  the  watersheds  of  the  Poto.mac  and  James  P.ivcrs  and  the 
rivers  situated  in  Pennsylvania,  Dew  York,  and  the  Dew  England  States. 

As  the  salaries  of  the  personnel  constituting  these  units  are  chargeable 
to  allotments  for  the  field  work  of  the  bureau  it  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  v/ord  "departmental"  be  inserted  in  the  D,  C.  salary  limitation, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  having  field  services 
head.q.uarter ed  in  the  District  of  Coluribia, 
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ifta: 


■!3S 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1959 

Estimated 
obliao.ti  ons, 
i  1940 

Estimated 

obligo.tioii: 

1  g  g": 

Specia.1  Reseo.rch  Fand,  De’oon-’trnent  of 
Agriculture,  Feather  3u.reau:  Eor 
special  research  projects  . 

$54, 76 6 

•  $33 , 670 

$22,620 

Flood  Control , C-cneral  (licansfer  to  Afrri- 

ciilt'are)  Feather  Bureau.: 

For  preliminary/  eurminations  and 

su.rveys,  hpdrologic  studies  . 

For  preliminary'  exruninations  a.nd 

653 

;  05,000 

(a) 

aarveus,  hy/d.ro logic  station  net- 

v;orh  . 

-  - 

100,000 

(a) 

Total  . 

655 

:  125,000 

(-) 

Forhiri^'",'  Fund,  A^'yricultn.re ,  Feather 

B'ureau  (Fo.r,  Flood  Control,  Genera].): 

Fot’  hy/dro logic  studies  . 

47,919 

48 , 304 

( a) 

Fo-i^  hydrologic  station  nctvror]:  . 

-  - 

275,000 

(a) 

Total  . 

47 , 919 

323,504 

(o3 

Tf  0  rk  i'A::  l\ind ,  A":  ri  gal  fa,  re  ,  (  Lai  nt  e  notice 

3.nd  Improvement  of  5:;istiiV-:  Hivor  o.nd 
Earbor  TTorks)  Tlec-ther  Bij.reau;  7 or 
furnishiiTg  specio.l  rrdnfc'J.l  reports  to 
the  District  Engineer,  Hoci:  Island, 

Illinois  .  904 

'jQri:in,g  Fu.nd,  Agriculture,  TJoather  Eo-rera;-'. 

(Ontfits,  Coast  C-uard) :  Eor  ro,dio-  ; 
sonde  eq.n.ipraent  for  ice  patrol  cratters  ‘ 

"Chelan"  and  "Champlain"  .  10,066 


Emorgency  F^olief,  Agriculture,  Feather  ' 

Bureau,  A^unini strative  Expenses  ' 

(Transfer  from  F.P.A. ):  For  admin- 
istrative  expenses  .  . 

30 , 000 

(a) 

Emergency  Relief,  Agricu-ltu.re ,  Feather 
Bureau,  Administrative  Ereoenses  ' 

(Transfer  from  F.  P.  A.):  For  aduiin-  ' 
istrative  expenses  .  • 

1,250 

( a) 

Total,  S'upplem.ental  F-unds  .... 

94,508 

515 , 224 

o a  con 

(a)  Tne  Gadget  Estimates  for  1941  for  Elood  Control  and  Emergencp  Relief  a,ro 
not  vet  avaalaole. 
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(s)  VEAItS:?.  3UHEAU  BlIILDIl'C-,  UASHIlTCrTOi'I,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUI3IA. 
(Carried  under  "G-encreA  PrColic  T7orl:s  Program") 

Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $250,000 

Aadgot  Estimate,  1941 .  250 , 000 


PHOJECP  STATAAFT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Bstimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Feather  Bureau  building.  .  .  . 

$250,000 

$250,000 

TiiP  ectirnates  provide  for  -5250,000  for  continair^  the  cons  tract  ion  of 
T.e'J  ouildiivj:  facilities  for  the  TJeather  Bureau,  on  the  site  ov/ned  "by  the 
Pecero,!  C-overrmcnt  8,t  24  th  and  li  Streets,  h.  H.  An  it  era  of  $250,000  for  the 
constraction  of  the  first  unit  uas  provided  in  the  1940  Appropriation  Act. 

As  indiccAed  in  the  justification  for  the  initiaA  appropriation,  the  proposed 
structure  is  urgently  needed  to  relieve  overcrov/ding  in  the  present  Tfeo.ther 
Bureau  huilding,  vrhich  vras  designed  to  serve  as  a  residence,  and  to  provide 
space  suitahl.e  for  Ueatlier  Aareou  purposes. 

The  huildii'ig  vrill  contain  five  stories  and  oaseinent  and  vrill  he  of 
fireproof  construction,  the  fraue  ccnd  floors  heing  of  concrete  uith  exterior 
Walls  of  hrick  with  stone  or  terra  cotta  trim.  The  second  unit  for  v/hich 
provisions  vrould  oe  made  in  1941,  will  he  designed  to  harmonize  with  and  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  first  unit.  The  entire  structure  vmen  comple¬ 
ted  will  provide  approximately  75,000  square  feet  of  office  aud  laboratory 
space  at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  $815,000. 

As  staled  in  the  justification  for  the  first  unit,  the  plans  call  for 
construction  of  the  ne?/  Tfeather  B-ureau  huilding  in  three  units.  Plans  for 
construction  of  the  1940  unit  are  well  under  way.  A  portion  of  the  old  annex 
huilding  would  he  demolished  to  begin  erection  of  the  second  unit. 

CHAid}E  III  LAFGBAGIl 

File  language  of  this  p-arogroph  has  been  amended  as  follov;s: 

(1)  By  the  substitution  of  the  v;ord  " second"  in  lieu  of  the  v;ord 
"first",  to  provide  for  the  constiuction  of  the  second  unit  of  an  extensible 
building  for  the  TTeolrier  Bureou  in  Up„shington,  D.  C. 

(2)  By  insertion  after  the  vrords  "said  Bureou"  of  the  follovring 

clause:  "including  the  employment  of  su-cn  persons  and  moans  in  the  District 

of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  for  the  yjreparolion  of  preliminary  su-rveys,  plans, 

drowings,  designs,  and  specif icolions  cand  estimolos,  the  execution  of  co n - 

tracts  and  supervision,  as  necessary/  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 

buildiri^;,  and".  The  necessity  for  this  clarifying  authority  was  developed 
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Vi’hen  initial  rjte'.c  vrer  taii'en  '’07  the  hea.ther  IDuneacu.  to  hr.ve  the  firot  unit, 
ai-ithorized  in  1940,  coiiGtiucted.  Owirn;  to  the  hnct  tha/c  the  3.ireaai  ha.n  not 
nersonnel  Gufiicientl;'  corapotent  to  proporlp  plan  and  Gu.pcr'/iso  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  u  cuildinr:  of  the  sise  here  involved,  it  uas  helievcii  essontia.l  tha.t 
the  j)ro,jcct  he  undertairan  0:/  the  icderal  ITorhs  Ajonep.  Since  the  lepislation 


failed  to  specif iccJ-lp  provide  fo: 


‘oc  rson; 


!n'iccs  and  other  adrainistrativ: 


euponso  sorie  question  ha,s  arisen  a.s  to  v/hether  the  appropria.tion  is  availaiole 
to  cover  other  than  the  actuah  cost  of  the  constiuction  and  cqn.ipment  of  the 


ou  lidin 


!n  viov;  of  the  obvious  advisaoilitv  of  hovinp  this  tpx^o  of 


■pe  r- 


manent  structure  planned  and  its  constraction  su.pervisod  h;-'  a. 
fullp  and  axlequatelp  equipped  to  do  so  it  is  rec ora '.ended  that 
clanified  as  indicated  in  the  estimafc.'s. 


Podcral  Aponev 
the  la'ApcLa/gc  be 
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BUREAU  OF  ANIICIL  IllDUSTRY 
(a)  SAIAiR.lES  AIJD  EXPENSES  -  PREAI-IBLE 
Chang e  s  in  Langna ge. 

The  language  of  this  mragraph  has  been  revised  in  the  estimates 
by  elirainating  references  to  Acts  vrhich  amend  the  original  Act  establish¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  .and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"as  amended".  It  is  believed  that  this  change  is  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  simplicity  and  removal  of  surplus  language. 

Insertion  of  tlje  word  "hereafter"  in  the  clause  quoted  below  mil, 
by  making  the  legislation  permanent,  avoid  the  necessity  of  repeating  it 
from  year  to  year; 

"and  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  exporter,  importer,  packer,  owner,  agent  of, 
or  dealer,  in  livestock,  hides,  skins,  meat,  or  other  animal 
products,  may,  in  his  discretion,  make  inspections  and  exami¬ 
nations  at  places  other  than  the  headquarters  of  inspectors 
for  the  co.nvenience  of  said  applicants  and  cliarge  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  expanses  of  travel  and  subsistence  incurred  for 
such  inspections  and  examina,tlons,  the  funds  derived  from  such 
charges  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  from  rdiich  the  expenses  are 
paidj " 

A  number  of  minor  changes  are  also  suggested  to  improve  the  language 
vdthout  in  any  way  modifying  its  intent. 


(b)  GENER.IL  ADMINISTR.lTr7E  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  . . .  !iiil70,120 

Biidget  Estimate,  1941  . . . .  171,  920 

Increase  . . . .  1,800 
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PRiJjECT  ST.'.TEIOIT 


Projects 

-  1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimc.ted) 

Increase 

Gemero,!  o.dmini  strati  on  and 
business  service 
xidditional  for  adminis¬ 
trative  promotions  ••••• 

Unobligated  balanco  . 

1 0  ta 1  ••••••••••••• 

,?168,  532 

1,588 

.?170,120 

sA70,120 

1,800 

+.^1,800(1) 

(a)170,120  ;  170,120 

171,920 

+  1,800 

(a)  1939  oxcludos  o,llotmcnt  of  sp8,100  transforrod  in  1940  Act  to  ''General 

Administrative  Expenses, "  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (incidont 
to  transfer  of  item  "Packers  and  Stockj.^ards  I'^ct"). 

INCREASE 


(l)  spljSOQ  additional  estimo.tod  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  ?rith  the  plan  v/hich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 

'ifORK  UNDER  EilS  xlPROPRL.TION 

This  appropriation  is  sued  for  activities  concerned  v/ith  tho 
gonoral  direction  of  the  research  sorvico  and  rogulatory  work  of  the 
Bureau  including  tho  expenses  of  the  Cliicf  of  Bureau’s  office,  account¬ 
ing,  personnel,  proportj^,  library,  editorial  activities,  otc* 

(c)  JAIIIllL  HUSB.A'DRY 


-ippropriation  Act,  1940  . . .  4^802,880 

Budge  e  Es  oimatO,  1941  e*e«eft0««oo3oa«ooaaoeo**»*  804, 220 
Increase  . . .  1,  340 


PROJECT  STL'^TEMEIIT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Esti mated) 

Increase  or 
docrcixso 

!•  Smne  husbandry  investi- 
^atvXO ns 

...122,445 

',pl32,  622 

.,.132,622 

2,  Sheep  and  goat  husbundry 
invc  sti gati ons 

144,045 

148,886 

145,386 

-  ,.3,500(1) 

3,  Horse  and  mulo  husbandly 
investigations  .....o*; 

40,883 

41,934 

41,934 

4.  Beef  cattle  husband r3r 
investigations 

163,207 

163,361 

163,361 
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PROJECT  ST.'.TEIfflOT  -  Continued 


1940 

1941 

Increase  or 

Projects 

1939 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

decrease 

5,  Dual-purpose  cattle  hus- 

bandrjr  investigations  ,« 

69,  720 

66,  259 

66,  259 

wm  •"  m 

6,  Poultry  husbandry  in- 

V  0  S  "t  i.  Cl  "bi  03T.S  o9#o*c9ooo 

237,635 

243, 957 

243,957 

•V  9 

7,  Certification  of  Pedigrees 

of  imported  livestock  on 

5,894 

5,861 

5,  861 

-  -  - 

8,  Additional  for  adninis- 

trati vo  pr omo ti ons  90900 

-  _  „ 

M  M  «• 

4,840 

+  44,840(2) 

Unobligated  balance  uqo» 

5,551 

_  _  « 

_  -  - 

-  _  - 

Total 

789,380 

802,880 

804,220 

+  1,340 

IPCRS;.SE  AM)  DECREASE 

The  increeso  of  01,340  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of; 

( 1 )  A  reduction  of  .^5,  500  in  the  allotnont  for  ’'Sheep  and  goat 
husbandry  investi;  'oti  oois",  duo  to  the  dropping  of  a  nonrecurring  item 
provided  in  1940  for  ti:LC  construction  of  o.  cottage  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 

(2)  ..,)4, 840  additional  ostimtod  for  vadninistrativo  proraotions 
in  accordanco  with  the  plan  which  is  being  unifornily  applied  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  1941, 


CILAME  IN  LxNGUnGE 

I 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  changing  the  fiscal  year 
annually  in  the  ostiraates,  it  is  proposed  to  strilco  out  the  phraso 
’’During  the  fiscal  yoo.r  1940"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  w.jrds 
"during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  approprio-tions  arc  heroin  mdc," 
Sirailar  changes  have  boon  nadc  previously  in  all  the  other  items  of 
the  Bureau, 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General,- -The  anina  1  husbandry  inv^.stigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Anirao.l  Industry  deal  with  the  collection  and  di ssonination  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  livestoclc  problems  of  regional  and  national  importance  ho.ving 
to  do  v/ith  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  domestic  farm  animals, 
including  poultry.  Results  arc  measured  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  animals  and  their  products,  such  as  moat,  eggs,  vrool,  mohair,  a.nd 
farm  povfcr.  Those  experiments  often  are  conducted  in  cooperation  vmth 
other  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department,  v/ith  one  or  a  group  of 


1? 


O 
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State  agricultural  exporimont  stations,  vj^ith  f armors,  and  with  other 
agoncios.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939  there  was  returned  to  tlio 
mi  scollancous  receipts  fund  of  the  Treasury  the  sura  of  .,,'62,270  which 
Y;as  received  from  the  sale  of  animal  product's  which  had  served  their 
purpose  for  investigational  work. 

1.  Sv/inc  Husbandry  Invc s ti gati ons .  — This  work  includes  studios 
to  identify  and  develop  strains  of  swino  and  to  develop  motliods  of 
feeding  and  management  thiit  will  make  possible  the  production  of  pork 
economically  and  profitably;  and  s'tudics  on  conformation  and  yields, 
proportion  of  moat  to  bone,  composition,  tendornoss,  flavor,  juci}iess, 
and  other  charo.ctcri sties  of  pork  and  pork  products  as  influenced  by 
variations  in  production  factors  and  in  processing  and  prcparo.tion, 
including  slaughtering,  chilling,  cutting,  curing,  rendering  of  lard, 
storing,  canning,  and  cooking.  Swino  normally  represent  about  10  per 
cent  of  t.ho  value  of  all  agricul tur.al  production  in  this  country.  Many 
problems  exist  and  nov;  problems  a.ro  constantly  arising  which  call  for 
solution.  Results  acliievcd  have  been  highly  valuable,  and  continuation 
of  the  Yj-ork  is  undoubtedly  essential  if  the  needs  of  tlic  industry  arc 
to  be  served. 

2.  Sheep  and  Goat  Hi-sbandry  Invcstigatio]  .s.  —  This  work  deals 
with  the  factors  affecting  production  of  laiiib  raeo.t,  v/ool,  goats’  milk, 
and  mohair.  Studies  in  brooding  and  development  of  t'^^pos  most  sun  table 
for  prodviction  and  studios  in  the  methods  of  management  and  feeding  arc 
made  witl'i  sheep  and  goats  o.nd  the  results  ts.bulatud  and  interpreted  for 
other  workers  and  for  the  industry.  The  experimental  animals  c.ro  of  knoYm 
ancestry  for  many  generations  back.  Data  are  kept  on  them  from  birth  to 
slaughtered  carc'.ss,  including  such  factors  as  prodiictivi ty,  rate  of 
groYrbh,  carliness  of  maturity,  and  quality  of  production*  Many  of  the 
new  principles  which  have  resulted  froja  these  studios  in  the  past  have 
boon  rao.do  vise  of  by  the  sheep  and  rrool  aaid  mohair  industries. 

3.  Horse  and  Mule  Husbandry  Investigations.— -Thi s  project  con¬ 
sists  of  studies  in  breeding,  feeding,  management,  cost  of  production 
and  maintenance,  and  utilization  of  horses  and  mules,  including  work 
with  both  light  and  dro.ft  breeds  of  horses  o.nd  physiologic.al  studies  in 
the  roaring  of  orphan  fooMs.  Information  on  stallion  enrollment  in  the 
various  States  ho.ving  stallion  enrollment  laws  is  compiled  and  distribu¬ 
ted.  ii.  no-tioiTwido  shortage  of  avork  stock  and  increased  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  horse  and  mule  replacements  creates  a  demand  for  information 
looking  toward  improved  brooding  stock. 

4.  Beef  C.attlo  Husbandry  Invostigo.tions.  — This  to  rk  consists 
chiefly  of  research  in  problems  affecting  breeding,  feeding,  and  ananage- 
ment  of  beef  cattle  and  tlic  quo.li'cj'-  of  their  meat.  It  includes  studies 
in  range  livcstoclc  production,  in  feeding  o^nd  fo.ttoning  various  clc'.sscs 
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of  boof  cottlo  under  both  fnrra  c.nd  range  conditions,  beef  cattle  rccord- 
of-porf ormance  studies,  brooding  studios  to  dovolop  crossbred  co.ttlo 
which  will  be  ospocially  o.daptablc  to  certain  sections  of  the  United 
States  having  unfo.vorablo  climto,  o.nd  the  devclopnont  of  strains  v/ithin 
the  established  boof  broods  that  will  have  superior  gcrri  plasm  for  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  quality  of  production.  Pasture  managornont  and  grazing 
studies,  mineral  deficiency  problems  affecting  range  cattlo  production, 
and  special  vitamin  and  other  nutritive  requirements  also  aro  dealt  vdtho 

5.  D\.ial-Rirposc  Cattlo  Husbandry  Investigations.— This  vrork. 
consists  chiefly  of  research  in  problems  relating  to  breeding.  It  in¬ 
cludes  sti-dies  in  the  dovolopmont  of  true  brooding  stro.ins  of  Milking 
Shorthorn  and  Hod  Polled  Cattlo  for  high  fertility,  dosirovblc  con¬ 
formation,  and  comparativoly  high  production  of  both  boof  and  milk; 
studios  of  the  porformanco  of  the  offspring  to  determino  tho  relative 
values  of  germ  plasm  of  different  strains;  neat  studios  to  detorrnino 
the  quoJity  of  the  meat;  and  studios  of  tho  nutritive  roquiremonts  of 
dual-purpose  cattle  for  growth  and  production. 

6»  Poultry  Husbandry  Investigations » — Tho  work  under  this 
project  consists  cliicfly  of  rcsoa.rch  in  breeding,  feeding,  hatcho.bility, 
anid  flock  management.  The  breeding  studios  a.rc  conducted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  producers  to  develop,  throxigh  selection  and  breeding, 
more  efficient  egg  and  meat  producing  strains  to  improve  the  quality 
of  eggs,  breeding  stock,  raid  poultry  moat.  Stu.dios  in  poultry  nutrition 
aro  carried  on  in  order  to  dovolop  efficient  diets  for  all  classes  of 
poultry  and  to  develop  methods  for  tho  most  efficient  utilization  of 
feed  in  order  to  promote  tho  most  economical  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry  meat  of  sup^^rior  quo.lity.  Other  lines  of  research  embrace  a 
study  of  fundamental  principles  involved  in  various  physiological 
practices  o.ssociatcd  r/ith  tho  production  of  poultry  and  poultry  products 
and  studies  on  the  most  efficient  methods  of  incubiition. 

Cooperation  is  had  vi  itli  the  Sto.tos  through  official  State 
agencies  in  putting  into  effect  the  rcgulortions  of  the  l\To.tiono.l  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan  which  are  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  ho.tching 
eggs,  baby  chicks,  and  breeding  stock  produced  by  those  participating  in 
the  plo.n.  Over  6,000,000  farmers  raise  poultry,  and  there  aro  several 
thousand  commercial  poultry  producers.  There  aro  over  400,000,000  laying 
lions  kept  in  tho  United  States  annuo.lly  and  tho  coverage  egg  production  is 
approximately  90,  whereas  improved  methods  of  feeding  o.nd  proper  selection 
could  readily  increase  this  to  150,  o.nd  further  improved  methods  to  an 
avcro.go  of  170,  Approximo.tcly  800,000,000  chicks  aro  raised  in  tho  United 
States  annually,  most  of  them  in  comnorcio.l  ho.tchorics,  of  which  there  o.ro 
approximately  12,000, 

7 ,  Cortifico.tion  of  Pedigrees  of  Imported  Registered  Livestock. — 
This  T/ork  is  rcgulo.tory  a  nd  consists  of  tho  certification  of  purebred 
animals  imported  into  tho  United  States  under  tho  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  1606  of  tho  Tc,riff  i^ct  of  1930,  It  comprises  tho  examination  of 
pedigrees  of  tho  animals  imported  ojid  certification  to  the  Collector  of 
Customs  c.t  tho  port  of  entry  free  of  duty. 
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(d)  DISEASES  OF  ANII/IALS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  . . .  $462,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  . . . .  466,100 

Increase  . . 


PROJECT  STATEI'.ffiNT 


Projects 


1.  Investigations  of  nonpara- 

sitic  diseases  of  livestock: 

(a)  Investigations  of  equine 

encephalomyelitis  and 
forage  poisoning  . 

(b)  Investigations  of  ana- 

plasmosis  of  cattle  . 

(c)  Investigation  of  rabies. 

(d)  Investigation  of  swine 

erysipelas  . . 

(e)  Investigations  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  diseases,  includ¬ 
ing  glanders,  blackleg, 
para-typhoid  infection  of 
swine,  foot-rot,  alkali 
disease,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  diseases  and 
pathological  conditions 

of  animals  . . . 

(f)  Investigations  of  con¬ 

tagious  abortion  (Bang’s 
disease)  of  animals  . 

(g)  Investigations  of  stock 

poisoning  by  plants  . 

(h)  Diagnosis  and  general 

investigations  of  poultry 
diseases,  including 
laryngo  tracheitis,  range 
paralysis,  tuberculosis, 
pullorum  disease,  and 
fowl  pox . . 

(i)  Investigations  of  equine 

infectious  anemia  (svjamp 
fever)  . . 


1939 

1940 

(Estimated ) 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

Increase 

$18,882 

$19,090 

$19,090 

11,297 

5,292 

11,415 

5,315 

11,415 

5,315 

— 

6,657 

6,920 

6,920 

24,233 

23,518 

23,518 

77,959* 

78,182* 

78,182* 

— 

20,441 

20,650 

20,650 

29 , 649 

29,890 

29,890 

— 

14,371 

15,000 

15,000 

... 

* 


See  also  the  appropriation  for  ‘’Tuberculosis  and  Bang's  Disease 
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PROJECT  STATEIiCENT  -  Continued 


1940 

1941  : 

Projects 

1939 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) : Increase 

(j)  Studies  to  determine 

whether  agents  other  than 

tubercle  bacilli  cause 

sensitization  to  tuber- 

culin;  the  relation  of 

types  of  acid-fast  organ- 

isms  to  tubercle  bacilli; 

the  value  of  reputed 

immunizing  agents  . . 

$22,223 

$22,500 

$22,500  : 

(k)  Determination  of  various 

types  of  tubercle  Isacilli 

in  the  diagnoses  of  the 

* 

disease  ................... 

3,184 

3,000 

3,000  :  - 

(1)  Investigations  of  para- 

tuberculosis  (Johne’s 

disease)  of  cattle  . 

2,979 

3,000 

3,000  : 

(m)  Investigations  of  methods 

of  producing  immunization 

against  hog  cholera  ....... 

21,775 

22,495 

22,495  :  - 

(n)  Investigation  of  modes  of 

dissemination  of  I105 

cholera  . . 

4,520 

5,025 

5,025  :  - 

(0)  Investigations  of 

periodic  ophthalmia  of 

equines  . . 

11,717 

10,000 

10,000  :  - 

Total,  Investigations  of  non- 

parasitic  diseases  of 

livestock  . . 

275,179 

276,000 

276,000  :  - 

2.  Investigations  of  parasitic 

diseases  of  livestock: 

(a)  Index  catalog  of  medi- 

cal  and  veterinary  para- 

sitology  and  maintenance 

of  parasite  collection  ... 

8,243 

8,500 

8,500  : 

(b)  Investigations  of 

poultrv  parasites  . 

21,585 

20,300 

20,300  :  - 

(c)  Investigations  of  swine 

parasites  . . . 

23,427 

22,800 

22,800  :  - 

(d)  Investigations  of  para- 

sites  causing  and  trans- 

mitting  anaplasmosis  in 

cattle . . 

10,610 

11,300 

11,300  : 

(e)  Investigations  of  ox 

warbles  in  cattle  and  of 

related  arthropod  para- 

sites  . . 

29,099 

30,000 

30,000  : 
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PROJECT  STATaiElJT  -  Continued 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated ) 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

Increase 

(i‘)  Investigations  of  liver 

flukes  in  ruminants  . 

$16,558 

$15,900 

$15,900 

— 

(g)  Investigations  of  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  of 

T*iiTni  nJ^'Cts  ................. 

in 

la 

cc 

1 — 

24,300 

24,300 

(h)  Investigations  of  horse 

7  '  ^ 

parasites  . . 

9,033 

11,300 

11,300 

— 

(i)  Investigations  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  parasites,  includ- 

ing  parasites  of  dogs,  cats 
wild  animals,  etc.  ........ 

17,501 

16,300 

16,300 

(j)  Investigations  for  the 

development  of  anthel¬ 
mintics  and  insecticides 
for  the  destruction  of 

parasites  . . . 

15,351 

15,300 

15,300 

_ 

(k)  Investigations  on 

trichinosis  in  swine  . 

— 

:  10,000 

10,000 

— 

Total,  Investigations  of  para¬ 
sitic  diseases  of  animals  ... 

170,172 

186,000 

186,000 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

1,649 

- — 

4,100 

-p  $4,ioo(: 

Total . . 

447,000 

462,000 

466,100 

4.  4,100 
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Il'ICRSASE 


(l)  The  ;'':;4,100  increase  in  this  item  represents  the  additional 
amount  estimated  for  atteiinistrative  promotions  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for 
1941. 


’uj'ORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATICl' 


General. — Items  under  this  appropriation  include  research  in¬ 
vest!  gatio’iis*'Tnto  the  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  infectious, 
non-infectious ,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  livestock,  including  poultry, 
and  stock  poisoning  by  plants.  These  investigations  include  both  field 
and  laboratory  studies  and  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  the 
necessary  information  that  v/ill  lead  to  the  formulation  of  methods  for 
the  control  and  eradication  of  tl'ie  various  diseases  and  parasites  that 
are  the  cause  of  hcaw;'  loss  to  the  livestock  industry  of  this  country. 
Complete  information  as  to  the  cause  and  mode  of  transmission  of 
bacterial  and  parasitic  diseases  is  nccessarj'’  before  the  most  effective 
measures  can  be  tak.en  for  thoir  control.  Research  in  the  past  has  made 
it  possible  to  formulate  and  put  into  effect  practical  measures  for  the 
control  and  in  some  cases  the  eradication  of  diseases  and  parasites 
of  high  economic  importance.  This  has  resulted  in  groat  benefit  to  the 
livestock  industry.  Complete  information,  hov/cver,  on  many  importa.nt 
diseases  and  parasites  is  still  lacking  so  that  effective  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  losses  occasioned  by  them  must  await  further 
rcsGo.rch. 


1.  Investigations  of  Nonparo.sitic  Diseases  of  Livestock. — 

Under  this  project, Tnvestigations  arc  made  into  the  methods  of 
diagnosis,  cause,  mode  of  trrn.smission,  and  methods  of  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  the  ro.orc  important  infectious  and  non- 
infoctious  diseases  of  livestock,  including  poultry.  Those  investiga¬ 
tions  embrace  such  disoo.scs  as  contagious  abortion  (Beng’s  disease), 
oquinc  onccphalomyclitis ,  equine  infectious  anemia,  mastitis  of  cattle, 
anaplasmosis ,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  rabies,  anthrax,  swine  erysipelas, 
hog  cholera,  tuberculosis,  alkali  disease,  miscellaneous  diseases,  and 
such  other  specific  diseases  as  may  a.ssumc  importance  from  time  to  time, 
and  pathological  conditions  of  animals,  including  the  more  important 
poultry  diseases  such  as  range  paralysis,  pullorum  disGO.se,  pox, 
tuberculosis,  etc.  Those  investigations  embrace  both  field  and  labo- 
ro.tory  activities.  Studies  of  ’  diseases  as  they  exist  in  the  field 
aro  made  and  the  bo.ctoriological ,  serological,  pathological,  immunologi¬ 
cal,  and  tLnimal  inoculation  studies  arc  conducted  in  tho  laboratory. 
Investigations  are  mr.de  into  the  stock-poisoning  plants.  They  include 
field  observations  to  dotornino  the  relationship  botvrocn  poisoning  and 
conditions  under  which  it  occurs.  The  collection  and  feeding  to 
different  animo.ls  of  siispoctod  plants  arc  carried  on  and  chemical  in- 
vostigations  of  theso  plants  to  isolate  and  determine  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  toxic  substance  arc  mci.dG.  Attempts  aro  made  to  find 
practical  moans  cither  to  prevent  poisoning  or  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  toxic  substances. 
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(a)  Equine  Encophalonyolitis  r.nd  Forage  Poisoning  Investigations.-- 
Losses  in  horses  in  various  pr-rts  of  the  country  have  occurred  for  many 
years  v,rhich  until  a  few  y  ars  ago  had  boon  g,cncrally  considered  to  be 

duo  to  spoiled  forage  (forage  poisoning).  Particularly  severe  losses 
have  occurred  in  certein  years*  In  1930  it  vrr.s  shovm  that  a  sevore 
epizootic  in  horses  in  Cc.lifornia  was  duo  to  an  infectious  agent,  a 
filterable  virus,  producing  an  inf lai:im.ation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
(cnccphalom.yclitis) ,  The  specific  virus  disec-se  has  been  definitely 
identified  by  laboratory  means  in  27  States  auid  has  been  diagnosed 
clinically  or  pathologically  in  a^t  least  13  other  States,  Further 
v;ork  is  under  way  to  determine  positively  the  existence  of  the  virus 
disca.se  in  the  ICi-ttcr  States*  Additional  information  is  being  sought 
on  the  modes  of  trc.nsnission,  including  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  infection  is  carried  over  from  one  epizootic  to  another  and 
on  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and  means  of  immunizing  horses  against 
the  disease.  During  1938  the  virus  of  this  disease  was  found  to  be 
the  cause  of  encephalitis  in  children  in  Massachusetts,  This  is  the 
first  authentic  report  of  the  infection  in  man.  Recent  outbreaks  of 
a  somo¥\rhat  similar  discOwSo  follovring  in  the  wake  of  the  virus  infection 
are  being  invcstigritcd. 

(b)  Anaplo-snosis  Investigations. --Anaplasnosis  is  a  disease  of 
cattle  somevrhat  similar  to  tick  fever.  It  was  definitely  recognized 
in  the  United  States  in  1924  and  nouj-  exists  in  about  21  States.  Con¬ 
trol  measures  employed  in  other  countries  are  not  applicable  to  this 
country.  The  obiectivo  in  these  invcsti;':ati ens  is  to  determine  the 
modes  of  transmission  of  tho  disco-sc  and  to  develop  a  serologico.l  tost 
for  the  diagnosis  of  the  carrier  aninc.ls.  Although  means  of  partially 
controlling  the  disco.so  have  been  found,  tho  development  of  an  immuniz¬ 
ing  agent  that  is  botli  s.afe  and  effective  is  an  object  of  these  investi- 
go.tions ,  as  is  also  tho  determination  of  effective  therapeutic  m.oa.ns  of 
combating  the  disease  and  freeing  the  carrier  ?  niria.l  of  in.fcction, 

(c)  Rabies  Investigations, --This  project  covers  studies  on  the 
diagnosis  and  methods  of  control  of  ro.bies  in  dogs  and  other  animals. 

In  recent  years  particular  attention  has  boon  given  from  time  to  time 
to  a  study  of  tho  efficacy  of  tho  prophylactic  vaccination  of  dogs  as 
a  means  of  controlling  outbreaks  of  tho  disease, 

(d)  Swine  Erysipelas  Investigations. --It  has  been  found  in 
recent  years  that  svi  ne  erysipelas  in  the  acute  and  chronic  form 
exists  in  a  number  of  the  States,  These  investigo.tions  are  conducted 
in  a.n  endeavor  to  improve  on  tho  agglutination  tost  which  is  novr  used 
for  diagnosing  tho  disoa,sc  so  that  this  nay  bo  momle  available  for  a 
practical  field  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Studies  a.ro 
boing  made  on  tho  factors  that  enhance  tho  pathogenicity  of  tho  causa¬ 
tive  agent  of  tho  disease  and  on  outbroo.ks  of  the  disease  in  tho  field, 

■IkiO  latter  to  gain  information  on  control  measures.  Experiments  arc 
boing  conducted  to  develop  a  safe  cxid  •  cf f cctivc  moans  of  vaccination 
whore  the  disease  occurs  in  Ic-rgc  hog-brC‘.  ding  and  feeding  establish¬ 
ments. 


(o)  Miscellaneous  Disease  invcsti-'i^ationsi-’-Tho  diseases  falling 
in  this  group,  u'-hich  include  glanders,  blaciclog,  paratyphoid  infection 
of  srdno,  foot-rot,  alkali  disease,  anthrax,  honorrhagic  septicemia, 
and  other  niscollanoous  diseases  and  pathological  conditions  of  animals, 
are  at  this  time  subjects  for  studj'"  as  occasion  demands,  ahilo  some  of 
those  diseases  vroro  at  one  tivao  major  problcras,  o^rlior  special  studios 
resulted  in  finding  effective  ncc.ns  for  their  control.  The  present 
f’.ctivitios  concerning  tiioso  diseases  are  largol^^  those  of  diagnosis, 
since  proper  diagnosis  is  the  first  essential  in  formulating  measures 
to  combat  outbrco.ks  of  disease. 

(f)  Brucellosis  of  Cattle  (Bang's  disease)  Invcsti_gr^tionn. — 
Bang’s  disease  ’has~fo'F"nany  years  been  grov/ing  in  importance  until  it 
novr  ranlcs  first  among  diseases  that  plague  the  dairy  o.nd  cattle-raising 
industries.  The  object  of  this  research  is  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  disease  to  be  able  to  at  least  reduce  its  ravages  and,  if  possibl 
bring  it  under  control  and  eradicate  it.  The  incidence  of  this  disease 
has  been  materially  reduced  in  many  States  as  a  result  of  a  Federal- 
State  cooperative  control  program  based  on  the  test-and- slaughter  method 
The  results  of  field  trio.ls  on  calfhood  vaccination,  v/hilo  as  yet  in¬ 
complete,  continue  to  be  favorable  and  indicate  that  vaccination  may 

be  of  value  in  increasing  the  resistance  of  animc.ls  in  infected  herds 
and  thereby  greatly  incroc'.sc  calf  production. 

(g)  Stock  Poisoning  by  Plants,  —  The  losses  in  livestock  co-usod 

by  poisonous  plants  arc  frequently  very  sevoro.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  annual  loss  is  aboiit  one  million  dollars  end  in  some  years 

may  roach  scx'cral  tines  that  figure,  bfork  is  being  carried  on  to 

determine  what  plants  arc  responsible  for  these  losses  and  to  find 
means  to  prevent  poisoning  and  to  treat  affected  animals.  The  cause 
of  a  serious  disease  v/hich  has  resulted  in  an  annual  loss  of  several 
thousp.nd  sheep  hc.s  been  traced  to  tiTO  poisonous  plsjits.  This  dis¬ 
covery  no.dc  it  possible  to  forruilato  practical  noa.ns  for  avoiding  the 
plants  and  eliminating  the  losses.  Poisoning  of  livestock  by  prussic- 
acid-bearing  plants  has  resulted  in  losses  in  every  part  cf  the  United 

States.  An  effective  remedy  for  this  type  of  poisoning  hs.s  been  de¬ 

veloped  and  is  being  used  wherever  such  plants  cause  trouble. 

(h)  Poultry  Disease  Investigations. — The  principal  diseases  now 
under  investigation  arc  larj'imgotrachoitis ,  range  para.lysis,  tubercu¬ 
losis,  pullorum  diseases,  and  fovfl  pox.  These  arc  widespread  in  dis¬ 
tribution  and  are  the  cause  of  l.oavj;-  losses  to  the  poultry  industry. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  diseases  to  v/hich  poultry  arc  susceptible 
but  which  are  of  lesser  economic  importSwnce  arc  subjects  for  study 

as  suitable  material  beconcs  available  and  facilities  permit.  The 
objective  is  to  formulate  adequate  control  measures. 

(i)  Swamp  Fever  Investigations, — Swamp  fever  is  a  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  disease  of  horses  and  null  s  which  at  tines  has  been  of 
economic  importance  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  1927 
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the  disease  assumed  GC'''nomic  propcrticns  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
region,  and  invest i gat i>..ns  are  n.w  being  cenducted  leaking  to  the 
development  of  s-^me  tre::.tmL;rit  th.t  will  be  effective  either  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  cr  as  a  cure  for  the  disoc'.se.  Wc  rk  is  being  c.  nducted  to 
develop  a  test  for  the  detection  of  carriers  of  the  infection  as  a 
means  of  controlling  and  eventually  eradicating  the  disease. 

(j)  Tuberculosis  and  Tuberculin. — The  investigation  of  animal 
tuberculosis  vras  one  of  the  earliest  major  projects  of  the  Birreau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Much  has  been  learned  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
the  manner  in  vjhich  it  is  spread,  the  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  m.eans 
of  prevention  and  control.  Present  methods  of  eradicating  the  disease 
are  based  on  this  work.  The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  gain 
knowledge  relative  to  the  disease  which  vjill  make  possible  its  eradi¬ 
cation  in  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  and  other  animals  affected  by  the 
different  types  of  tubercle  bacilli.  With  the  decrease  in  the  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  are  other 
causes  of  reactions  to  tubercu.lin  in  cattle  than  the  bovine  tubercle 
bacillus.  Studies  are  being  made  of  the  causes  of  such  non-specific 
sensitization  in  the  hope  of  developing  means  of  differential  diagnosis  that 
my  be  made  applicable  to  field  testing. 

(k)  Types  of  Tubercle  Bacilli. — In  specimens  representing 
lesions  found  in  tuberculin  reactor  animals  slaughtered  in  connection 
with  the  national  program  of  tuberculosis  eradication  the  finding  of 
tubercle  bacilli  confirms  the  tuberculin  test.  Tho  object  of  this 
investigation  is  to  determine  the  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  whether 
bovine,  human,  or  avian,  that  are  found  in  these  lesions,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  inform.atiori  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  tuberculosis 
eradication. 

(l)  Johne’s  Disease. — Johne’s  disease  (paratuberculosis )  is  a 
malady  of  cattle  vjhich,  like  tuberculosis,  is  caused  by  acid-fast 
microorganism's.  Like  tuberculosis,  infection  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  can  not  be  detected  by  clinical  means,  yet  these  animals 
may  be  spreaders  of  the  infection  to  healthy  cattl-.  1/iJhlle  the  disease 
has  been  recognized  in  the  United  States  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
apparently  is  becoming  more  prevalent  and  is  causing  considerable  loss, 
especially  in  the  daii^/  industry,  n  diagnostic  agent  similar  to  tuberculin 
and  known  as  Johnin  wias  developed  in  1914.  A  commercially  prepared 
intravenous  Johnin  became  available  in  1927  but  proved  rather  unsatis¬ 
factory.  In  1932  the  Bureau  began  the  preparation  of  an  intradermic 
Johnin  similar  to  intradermic  tuberculin.  This  product,  while  more 
satisfactory  than  tho  intravenous  Johnin,  is  as  yet  in  an  experimental 
stago.  Tho  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  improve  tho  intradermic 
Johnin,  looking  to  the  ultimate  developmont  of  a  diagnostic  agent  as 
effective  as  intradermic  tuberculin,  and  to  apply  this  product  in  the 
field  for  the  detection  of  infected  animals  so  they  may  be  removed  from 
the  herds. 
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(m)  Methods  of  Producing  Immunization  Agcinst  Hog  Gholv;ra. — 

At  times  hog  cholera  has  severely  injured  the  hog- raising  industry, 
losses  having  reached  6,000,000  hogs  (valued  at  $65,000,000)  in  a  single 
year.  Present  methods  of  immunization  are  expensive  and  not  invariably 
safe  or  successful.  A  cheaper  and  more  dependable  method  is  being 
sought,  either  through  improved  utilization  of  virus  and  serum  or 
through  a  harmless  but  effective  vaccine. 

(n)  Modes  of  Dissemination  of  Hog  Cholera. --Hog  cholera  is 
highly  contagious.  The  avenues  by  which  infectious  matter  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  sick  hogs  to  Vijell  hogs  arc  studied  in  order  to  determine 
where  and  hovv  infection  may  be  strategically  blocked. 

(c)  Investigations  of  Periodic  Ophthalmia  of  Epuines. — Periodic 
ophthalmia  of  equines  has  been  knovm  to  exist  in  the  United  States  for 
many  years  and  is  characterized  by  a  recurring  inflamrriation  of  the  eye 
v\jhich  usually  terminates  in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  quite  widespread,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West  and  East. 
Indications  are  that  the  disease  is  on  the  increase.  Vftiile  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  estimate  the  losses  occasioned  annually  by  this 
disease,  they  are  known  to  bo  heavy.  Little  is  known  about  the 
cause  of  the  disease  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  of  an  in¬ 
fectious  nature  of  the  type  of  a  filterable  virus.  Research  werk 
on  periodic  ophthalmia  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  experiments 
must  be  conducted  on  horses  and  mules,  which  makes  the  procedure  quite 
expensive.  As  a  result,  experimental  vjork,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  has  been  very  limited,  and  little  or  no  information  cf  practical 
value  in  the  contr, 1  of  the  disease  has  yet  been  developed. 

2.  Investigations  ..f  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Livestock. — In- 
vestigat i-:  ns  o.re  c:>nducted  on  animoT  parasites,  including  studies 
cf  the'ir  morphology,  life  history,  biology,  pathogenicity,  and  of  con¬ 
trol  measures  by  means  v.f  treatment  and  prophylaxis.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  parasite  groups  covered  include  the  protozoa,  nematodes, 
tapeworms,  flukes,  insects,  and  arachnids  attacking  domesticated  and 
game  animals,  including  birds.  The  basic  vjork  makes  possible  the 
precise  identification  and  recognition  of  parasites  and  gives  the 
information  on  vi/hich  to  base  c..ntri  1  measures.  Therapy  is  established 
on  the  basis  .-f  criticr^l  tests  of  drugs.  Work  is  conducted  along  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  projects  listed  bolovj: 

9 

(a)  Index  Gatalc-g  of  Medical  and  Veterinc'.r^^  P:::.rasitology  and 
Maintenance  of  Parasite  Ocllecticn. — The  object  of  this  project  is  to 
maintain  a  c;:mprete  G^rbTdm^'and'~'Tndex  of  the  world’s  literature  on 
parasitclc'gy.  This  index  catalog  provides  a  basis  for  research  and 
affords  prompt  information  in  answering  correspondence  and  in  solving 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  Buzmou’ s  regulatory  work. 
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(b)  Poultry  Parasite  Investigations — The  poultry  industry  of 
the  United  States  suffers  large  losses  because  of  parasites  of  poultry, 
including  tapeworms,  roundvjorms ,  and  protozoan  organisms  that  produce 
coccidiosis  and  blackhead.  The  objective  of  these  investigations  is  to 
develop  methods  of  protecting  the  industry  from  such  losses  by  ascer¬ 
taining  through  research  effective  treatments  and  control  measures. 

(c)  Swine  Parasite  Investigations. — Swine  parasites  are  the 
cause  of  large  losses  to  the  industry.  Roundworms,  kidney  worms, 
nodular  worms,  and  lungworms  interfere  seriously  with  the  growth  of 
swine  and  are  important  factors  in  the  mortality  of  young  pigs.  The 
object  of  the  work  under  this  project  is  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
scientific  fact  on  which  to  build  measures  for  the  control  of  para¬ 
sites  and  to  make  available  to  the  industry  the  data  obtained  so  that 
losses  may  be  reduced. 

(d)  Parasites  Causing  and  Transmitting  Anaplasmosis  in  Cattle. — 
In  1924  and  1925  it  was  found  that  anaplasmosis  was  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  in  areas  outside  the  region  in  which  cattle-fever  ticks 
were  present,  indicating  that  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick, 
although  resulting  in  the  suppression  of  piroplasmosis ,  did  not 
control  anaplasmosis.  Consequently  the  problem  of  anaplasmosis  vras 
made  a  project  for  consideration,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  vjhat 
vectors  carry  anaplasmosis  and  to  develop  control  measures  of  any 
practical  sort. 

( e )  Ox-VJarble  and  Related  Arthropod  Parasite  Investigations.  — 
The  object  of  this  project  is  (1)  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  ox-warbles  from  the  United  States,  since  these  parasites  cause 
losses,  principally  by  damage  to  hides,  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  annually;  (2)  to  develop  practical  methods  of  controlling 
grub  in  the  head  of  sheep;  and  (3)  to  ascertain  effective  methods  of 
controlling  demodectic  mange  mites  of  cattle,  sheep  ticks,  and  other 
parasites  that  dfurage  the  hidus  of  livestock. 

(f)  Liver  Fluke  Investigations. — A  survey  of  the  fluke  situation 
in  1912  indicated  that  the  sheep  livur  fluke  was  prevalent  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  vjith  extensions  up  certain  river 
valleys  to  inland  States.  More  recent  surveys  indicated  that  the 
fluke  was  spreading  and  was  present  in  about  30  States,  including 

many  vjhich  were  free  from  flukes  in  1912.  The  damage  to  cattle  livers 
alone  has  become  an  import-^*nt  item  in  connection  vjith  the  increased 
ve.lue  of  livers  in  the  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia  in  mn.  In  some 
sections  of  the  United  States  a  sizeable  percentage  of  the  lamp  crop 
succurabs  to  liver-fluke  infestation.  Investigations  are  in  progress 
to  develop  methods  of  controlling  aquatic  snails  that  serve  as  vectors 
for  liver  flukes. 
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(g)  Internal  Parasites  of  Ruminants .--Previous  investigations 
have  developed  or  standardized  several  treatments  for  stomach  worms 
and  other  roundworms  of  sheep.  The  object  of  the  project  is  to 
ascertain  the  basic  facts  in  connection  with  cattle  and  sheep  para¬ 
sites  and  to  develop  treatments  and  control  measures.  Parasites 
cause  more  losses  in  sheep  than  do  any  other  disease  agents  and  in 
many  places  are  the  limiting  factor  in  sheep  production,  a  breeding 
disease  of  cattle,  trichomonad  infection,  is  know  to  produce  an  in¬ 
fection  of  the  uterus,  abortion,  and  sterility. 

(h)  Horse  Parasite  Investigr.t ions  . — Plorses  in  gonoral  are 
menageries  of  parasites,  many  of  which  are  highly  injurious  because 
of  their  blood-sucking  habits  o.nd  are  the  enuso  of  considerable 
losses.  Thu  object  of  thu  vjork  under  this  project  is  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  scientific  fact  on  which  to  build  control  measures  and  to  make 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United  Status  the  data  obtained  so  that 
losses  may  be  reduced. 

(  i )  Miscellaneous  Parasite  Invust  igatioiis  ,  including  Parasites 
of  Dogs,  Cats,  Wild  Animals,  etc. —  Parasites  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
are  identical  in  m..uay  cases  with  parasites  affecting  deer  and  other 
wild  ruminants,  and  some  of  our  m.ost  important  parasites  of  sheep  and 
cattle  have  originated  as  parasites  of  wild  r'umin-''.nts  in  recent  times. 

The  same  is  true  of  pcirasites  of  domesticated  and  wild  birds  and  other 
animals,  and  any  competent  study  of  parasites  of  domesticated  animals 
must  take  cognizance  of  parasites  of  wild  animrils.  A  number  of  para¬ 
sites  of  dogs  are  transmissible  to  man,  and  this  fact  gives  the  para¬ 
sites  of  dogs  special  importance. 

(  j )  Anthelmintics  -and  Insecticides  for  the  Destruction  of 
Parasites . — The  original  object  of  this  project  vjas  to  establish  the 
value  of  drugs  in  common  use  or  at  loast  recommended  in  the  literature 
for  the  control  of  livestock  parasites.  This  has  been  done.  The 
next  objective  xvas  to  develop  more  effective  drugs,  and  this  has  been 
dene  in  some  cases  and  is  still  being  carried  on  effectively.  A  further 
objective  is  to  ascert^an  basic  correlations  between  the  efficacy  of 
a  drug  and  its  chemiical  composition  and  physical  properties,  and  such 
investigations  are  now  actively  under  way  so  that  treatment  for  the 
removal  of  parasites  can  be  established  on  a  scientific  rather  than 
an  empirical  basis. 

(k)  Investigations  on  Trichinosis  in  Swine. — The  available 
evidence  indicates  that  nearly  20  percent  of  the  population  of  this 
country  acquire  an  infection  vmth  trichinae.  Uhilu  most  of  these  in¬ 
fections  are  non-cl inical ,  serious  cutbreaks,  duo  to  eating  raw  or  im¬ 
perfectly  cookad  perk,  occur  fr:  m  time  to  time.  The  object  of  the  work 
under  this  project  is  (a)  to  develop  methods  of  devitalizing  trichinae 
by  refrigorat ion  and  curing,  (b)  to  improve  existii^g  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing  designed  to  destre.y  trichinao,  in  keeping  with  new  developments 
in  the  meat  industry,  and  (c)  to  discover  a  test  for  diagnosing 
trichinosis  in  swine  immediately  befome  slaughter. 
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(e)  EEADICATIUG  TUBERCULOSIS  AEB  BANG'S  DISEASE 


Appropriation  Act,  194o  . .  $S, 300,000  * 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  5i320,lS0 

Decrease . . . . .  2,979i820  (s-) 


*  Together  v;ith  $4,000,000  of  the  unobligated  balances  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  the  Jones-Connally  Act  of  May  25,  1934, 
and  section  37  ol  Ihe  Act  of  August  24,  1935*  (See  Project 
Statement  and  explanation  vrhich  follow.) 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimted) 

1941  Increase 

(Estimated)  , 

decrease 

1.  Eradicating  tuberculosis 

in  livestock  (including 

noultrv)  . 

$2,342,439 

$1,971,000 

$1,971,000: 

2.  Combating  Ba.ng's  disease 

in  cattle  . 

6,737*726 

6,229,000 

7*134,000;  +  $905,000(1) 

3.  Experimentation  in 

diseases  of  livestock . 

97,244 

100,000 

195*000:  +  95,000(2) 

Additional  for  administra- 

tive  promotions  . 

— - 

- — 

20,180:  +  20,180(3) 

Total  obligated  . 

9,178,069 

8,300,000 

9,320,180:  +1,020, 180(a) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

4,051,931 

Deduct;  Unobliga.ted  bala.nco 

of  Jones-Connally  and 

Section  37  funds,  reap- 

propriated  under  this 

i  t  em . 

-7,827,000 

-4.000.000 

-4.000.000;  — 

Add;  1940  unobligated  bal- 

ance  available  for  194l. . . 

— 

+4,000.000 

;  -4,000,000 

Total,  regular 

5 j 403,000 

8,300,000 

5,320,180:  -2, 979, 220(a) 

INCREASES  AND  DECRE/iSES 

(a)  While  the  estimates  for  194l  provide  for  a  decrease  of  $2,979*220 
in  the  regularly  appropriated  funds  under  this  item,  an  increa.se  of 
$1,020, ISO  in  working  funds  is  provided  for,  taking  into  account  the 
ba,lanccs  of  "Jones-Connally"  a.nd  "Section  37"  funds  a.ppr oxime?. ting  at 
present  $4,000,000  e.nd  proposed  to  be  rea.ppropriated  for  1941,  The 
actual  increase  in  working  funds  for  194l  of  $1,020,180  is  as  follows; 
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(l)  An  Incrcaso  of  $905»Q00  cooperative  v/ork  with  the  States  in 
eradicating  Bang*s  disease  in  cattle,  to  le  used  in  matching  State  indem¬ 
nity  payments  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  which  react  to  the  test  for  the 
disease.  In  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  aud  ITev;  Jersey,  v/here  no  indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  are  now  being  madei  the  legisla^tures  meet  in  January  1940.  In 
Louisiana,  P-hode  Island,  South  Carolina.,  and  Virginia.,  v/hcre  indemnity 
payments  in  limited  am.ounts  arc  hcing  m-^de  during  the  fiscal  year  194o, 
the  legislaturesmeet  early  in  the  yea-r  194o.  In  Kcv;  York,  which  is  nov; 
doing  considerable  testing  for  Bang's  disease,  the  legislature  meets  in 
January  1940»  In  California,  Coloradoj  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  Oklahoma.,  South  Bakiota,  and  Texas,  no  indemnity  pajjnents  a.rc  nov; 
being  made.  Hov/ever,  their  legislatures  v/i].!  meet  in  January  194l.  The 
legislatures  of  the  remaining  States,  except  Alabama  v/hich  does  not  m.eet 
until  1943 >  convene  ea.rly  in  194l.  It  is  also  possible  that  one  or  more 
of  the  State  legislatures  v;ill  m.oet  in  special  session.  It  is  believed 
that  increa.sed  Federa.l  funds  v;ill  be  required  to  meet  the  extension  of 
Bang's  Disease  control  v/ork  likely  to  a.rise  out  of  action  taken  by  the 
States . 


(2)  An  incrca.se  of  $95 >000  ezgoanding  the  research  v/ork  on 

Brucellosis  of  catile  (Bang's  disease),  particulaiy  v/ith  regard  to  the 
preparation,  development,  and  use  of  an  effective  biologic  for  immunizing 
calves  against  this  disease.  Results  of  the  v/ork  conducted  in  this  con¬ 
nection  during  recent  years  indica.te  that  this  field  has  possibilities 
tov/ard  the  prevention  of  Bang's  disease,  especially  if  the  immunizing  agent 
is  used  v/hen  the  a.nimals  are  about  6  m.onths  of  It  is  believed  tha.t 

much  greater  progress  can  be  made  in  the  control  of  Bang's  disease  in 
cattle  if  sufficient  funds  a.rc  mde  a.vailable  so  that  the  rescanch  work 

can  be  enlarged.  Studies  are  being  conducted  at  the  Animal  Disease  Station, 
Bcltsville,  Maryland,  and  also  in  the  various  Sta.tes  in  coopcra.tion  v/ith 
the  State  a.gricultural  colleges.  These  ad'Iitional  funds  v/ill  be  used  in 
the  employment  of  scientists  and  their  assistants,  the  purchase  of  cattle, 
their  care  a.nd  feed,  and  the  purchase  of  equipment.  They  v/ill  also  be 
used  in  connection  v/ith  the  preparation  of  a.  la.rgcr  quantity  of  the  vaccines 
used  in  the  study  of  vaccinations  in  privately  ov/ned  herds  maintained  under 
field  conditions. 

(3)  $20,180  additiona.l  estima.ted  for  adm.inistra.tive  promotions 
in  accordance  v/ith  the  plan  v/hich  is  being  uniforrAy  applied  in  the 
Budget  Estima.tcs  for  194l. 


Tuberculosis  eradication  ha.s  been  in  progress  since  1917«  Since 
1934  both  regular  and  special  funds  ( Jones-Connally  a,nd  Section  379 
of  August  24,  1935)  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Bang' s  disease 
eradication  was  inaugurated  in  the  fiscal  year  1935  this  v/ork, 
together  v/ith  special  experimental  v/ork  on  livestock  diseases  as  author¬ 
ized  by  Section  37  was  financed  exclusively  v/ith  special  funds  through 
the  fiscal  year  1938.  The  1939  Agricultura-l  Appropriation  Act  provided 
for  continuation  of  tuberculosis  eradication.  Bang's  dlsea.se  eradication, 
a.nd  special  experimenta.tion  under  one  consolidated  appropriation  item 
entitled  "Eradicating  Tuberculosis  a.nd  Bang's  Disease,"  v/ith  a  direct 
appropriation  of  $5f403»000,  together  v/ith  the  unex];)ended  ba.lance  of 
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the  special  funds  estimated  at  $7jS27*000,  making  in  all  $13,230,000  of 
which  apioroximately  $4,000,000  remained  unobligated  c.nd  was  reappropri¬ 
ated  for  1940. 

The  1940  Agriculture,!  Aijpropriati on  Act,  under  the  item  ’’Eradicating 
Tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease",  approprieked  $8,300,000,  together  v/ith 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  special  funds  estimated  at  $4,000,000. 

Present  indications  are  that  $8,300,000  (the  8.mount  of  the  regular  appro¬ 
priation)  will  be  obligated  during:  the  fiscal  year  194o,  leaving  unobli¬ 
gated  the  reappropriation  of  $4,000,000  which  will  be  available  for 
reappropriation  in  1941, 

Table  I,  wh ich  follows,  shows  obligat 10ns  of  regular  and  special 
funds  for  the  fiscr  I  years  1934  bhrough  1939 <  allotments,  1940;  and  the 
Budget  Estimate,  IpUl. 

Table  II  shov;s,  by  States  and  Territories,  the  al lotments  of  funds 
for  tuberculosis  ard  Bang’s  disease  work  during  the  fiscal  year  194o! 


Table  III  sh ?ws  the  status  of  Jones-Gonnally  and  Section  37  funds, 
from  v/hich  the  unox,  ended  balance  will  be  availablo  for  194l. 


STATEI^ITT  OF  OBLIGATIOIIS  AIID  ALLOTMENTS  EOE  ERADICATIIIG  TUBERCULOSIS,  COmATING  BANG'S 
DISEASE,  ANL  SPECIAL  EXPERIIffiNTATION  IN  DISEASES  OE  LIVESTOCK,  FISCAL  YEARS  1934-1941. 
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TABLE  II 


ERABI GATING  TUBERCULOSIS  ANL  BANG’S  DISEASE 

1940  Allotments 
(Combined  funds) 


Era,di  eating 
Tubercixlosis 


State 

Salaries 

and 

Expenses 

Indemni¬ 

ties 

Sa.lari  es 
and 

Expenses 

Indemni¬ 

ties 

Total 

■  Eradicating  tubercu- 
1  losis  and  combating 

Bang's  disease: 

Alabama . 

$  13,000 

$  110,000 

$  100,000 

$  223,000 

Arizona  . 

10,000 

5,000 

18,000 

10,000 

43,000 

Arkansas  . 

8,000 

200 

170,000 

40,000 

218,200 

California  . . . 

162,500 

205,000 

7,700 

_  _  _ 

375,200 

Colorado . 

7,000 

2,000 

36,800 

_  _  - 

45 , 800 

Connecticut  .. 

16,000 

10,000 

18,000 

15,000 

59,000 

Delaware  . 

3,000 

3,000 

35,000 

40,000 

81 ,000 

District  of  Columbia. 

74,000 

_  _  _ 

180,000 

_  _  _ 

254,000 

Florida  . 

9,000 

1,000 

100,000 

50,000 

170,000 

Georgia  . 

15,000 

100 

95,000 

25,000 

135,100 

Idaho  . 

8,500 

2,000 

50,000 

25,000 

85,500 

Illinois  .  .  .  .  . 

23 , 407 

38,000 

41,133 

125,000 

227 , 540 

Indiana. . 

34,175 

10,000 

52,115 

_  _  _ 

96,290 

Iowa . 

41,761 

75,000 

113,169 

128 ,000 

357,930 

Xian s as  . 

31,500 

10,000 

55,700 

25,000 

122,200 

Iiontuckv . 

15,857 

1,000 

45,543 

_  _  _ 

63,400 

Louisiana  .  .  .  . 

17,000 

30 , 000 

75,000 

75,000 

197,000 

I.Iaine  . 

12,000 

1 ,000 

30,000 

25,000 

68 , 000 

liar y land  . 

26,000 

15,000 

60,000 

100,000 

201 ,000 

I  ias  sachus  et  t  s 

15,000 

20,000 

2,000 

37,000 

Hichigan  . 

24,714 

7,000 

141,286 

100,000 

273,000 

Minnesota . 

24 , 250 

25,000 

196,250 

175,000 

420 , 500 

Mississippi  .. 

30,000 

5,000 

40,000 

_  _  _ 

75,000 

Hissorui  . 

17,143 

500 

118,857 

«  _  ^ 

136,500 

Montana  . 

15,000 

500 

20,000 

30,000 

65 , 500 

Nebraska  . 

37,161 

10,000 

28,889 

,  000 

101,050 

Nevada. . 

10,000 

500 

10,000 

_  _  _ 

20 , 500 

New  Hampshire 

8,000 

3,000 

15,000 

200,000 

226,000 

New  Jersey  ... 

12,285 

25,000 

6,514 

_  -  — 

43,800 

New  Mexico  . .  . 

14,000 

500 

30,000 

10,000 

54,500 

New  York  . 

45,786 

80,000 

23,214 

200,000 

350 , 000 

North  Carolina 

8,000 

500 

55,000 

50,000 

113,500 

North  DaJeota  . 

35,000 

6,000 

30,000 

40,000 

111 ,000 

Ohio  . 

18,571 

10 , 000 

77,829 

200,000 

306,400 

Oklahoma . 

15,764 

6 , 200 

31,376 

—  —  — 

53 , 340 

Oregon  . 

18,232 

8,000 

125,418 

100,000 

251 , 550 

Pennsylvania  . 

*•••••« 

31,036 

50,000 

101,864 

450,000 

532 , 900 

Combating 
Bang’s  Disease 
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TABLE  I I  -  Continued 

EEALICATIl'TC-  TUBEECUXOSIS  MD  BAl^G' S  LISEASE 

1940  Allotments 
(Coral) in ed  Eunds) 


State 

Eradicating 

Tulerculosis 

Comlating 

Banf:' s  Disease 

Total 

Sal ar  res 
and 

Expenses 

Indemni¬ 

ties 

Salaries 

and 

Expenses 

Indemni- 
ti  es 

Eradicating  tulercu- 

losis  and  coralating 

Bang's  disease  - 

Continued 

Eliode  Island  . 

$  8,000 

$  4,000 

$  3,000 

$  1,000 

$  16,000 

South  Carolina  . 

6,000 

500 

40,000 

1,000 

47,500 

South  Dakotr?„ . 

60 ,53b 

10,000 

30,964 

_  _  _ 

101 ,500 

T enn essee  . 

20,000 

1,000 

60,000 

50,000 

131,000 

Te:^:as  . 

35,928 

2,000 

41 , 672 

_  _  _ 

79 , 600 

Utah  . 

10,000 

5,000 

35,000 

30,000 

80,000 

Vermont  . 

20,000 

10,000 

15,000 

60,000 

105,000 

Virginia  . 

22,000 

7,000 

110,000 

100,000 

239,000 

I'ashington  . 

25,135 

15,000 

125,244 

150,000 

315,380 

Vest  Virginia  . 

12,000 

1,000 

40,000 

20,000 

73,000 

Ui scon sin  . 

44,257 

35,000 

150,453 

405,000 

644,720 

Uvoming  . 

7,000 

500 

20,000 

10,000 

37,500 

Alaska  . 

_  —  — 

—  _  - 

—  —  - 

- 

_  _  _ 

Hawaii  . . 

1,500 

1,000 

—  —  — 

_  _  _ 

2,500 

Puerto  Rico  . 

24 , 000 

8,000 

«  -  _ 

_  _  _ 

32,000 

Total  . 

1,205,000 

766,000 

3,029,000 

3,200,000 

8,200,000 

Eradicating  tulercolosis  and  Bang's  disease  ... 

8,200,000 

Exioerimentation  in  disea.ses  of  livestock . 

100,000 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

8,300,000 
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Ti3L5  III 

STAT3:,:SM'  SHOIJIFC-  STATUS  OF 
$150,000,000  JOISS-COnATLLY  FuFDS 
JUT)  $10,000,000  fade  AVAIL/3LS  BY 
SECTIOA  37  OF  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24,  1935 


Amount 


Oollgated  1934-1339  and  Allotments  1940 : 

Elimination  of  Diseased  Cattle: 

Eradicating  Tuderculosis . S20,  597,  072 

ComUs-ting  Bang's  Disease .  53,105,047 

ComUoiting  IJastitis .  885,000 

Experimentation  in  Diseases  of 

Livestock. . .  347,209 

Total,  Elimination  of  Diseased  Cattle  75,  034,  328 


Hemoval  of  Surpluses: 

Drirp  Products .  17,177,368 

Cattle  Parchases .  63,  736 , 373 

Total,  PemovaJ.  of  Surpluses .  80, 913,  741 


Estirnc.ted  for  F-ea.ppropriaAion  for  1941 : 

For  ComUating  Bang's  Disease .  4,000,000 

Uncommitted  Bala.nco . 51, 931 

Total . 160,000,000 
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WORK  URDM  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral —  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  assist  in  a  canpaign  to 
control  and  eradicate  tuberculosis  and  Be.ng's  disease  anong  livestock  in 
cooperation  with  the  various  States,  Alaska,  Hav/aii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  carpaign  for  tuberculosis  eradication  has  been  in  progress  for  about 
21  years,  and  Pairing  the  la.st  5  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crea^se  in  the  volune  because  of  additional  Pcderal  funds  being  nade 
avaala^ble.  The  States  and  livestock  owners  desire  the  Pederal  Govern- 
nent  to  cooperate  in  this  work  and  assune  leadership  in  nany  instances, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  independent  efforts  sonetines  failed. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939>  approxinately  $3t700,000 
v/as  expended  by  the  cooperating  States  and  counties  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  and  oiserating  expenses. 

In  193^>  f’^i^ids  were  provided  by  authority  of  the  Jones-Connally 
Act  and  augmented  by  Section  37  of  fhe  Act  of  August  24,  1935j  fo  greatly 
expand  the  tuberculosis  eradication  work  and  to  take  up  cooioerative  Bang's 
disease  work  among  cattle.  The  foundation  v;ork  for  the  elimination  of 
Bang's  disease  ha.d  aJready  been  established  to  some  extent  because  of 
auction  taken  by  the  State  livestock  sanitary  officials.  The  Department 
has  for  many  years  conducted  research  v/ork  in  connection  with  this  x)rob- 
lem.,  and  some  v/ork  has  also  been  done  in  the  field  in  connection  v/ith 
the  elimination  of  this  disca-sc  in  herds  of  "Cattle, 

1 ,  Eradicating  Tuberculosis  in  Livestock  (Including  Poultry). — 
Tuberculosis,  v/hen  present,  is  a„n  important  disease  of  cattle,  swine,  and 
poultry  because  of  its  effect  in  reducing  production  and  causing  a  loss 
of  meat  condemned  an  unfit  for  food.  The  cooperative  tuberculosis  eradi¬ 
cation  work  conducted  by  this  Department  and  the  various  State  livestock 
sanitary  authorities  has  been  in  operation  since  1917»  ^-nd  there  has  been 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  degree  of  infection  in  areas  v/here  the  v/ork  has 
been  performed. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  campaign  the  work  v/as  confined 
chiefly  to  the  tuberculin  testing  of  individual  herds  of  cattle,  either 
on  a  voluntary  basis  or  under  the  rules  and  regulations  in  effect  in  the 
States  in  v/hich  the  herds  v/ere  located.  This  feakure  of  the  v/ork  v/as 
follov/ed  by  v/hat  is  knov/n  a.s  the  area  plan,  which  consists  of  the  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  of  all  the  cattle  in  a  given  areao,  such  as  a  county.  The 
reactors  are  removed  for  slaughter,  and  the  premises  previously  occupied 
by  them  arc  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfecoed.  Retests  of  infected  herds 
are  conducted  at  nroper  intervals  and,  if  the  infection  is  found  to  be 
more  than  one  percent,  the  entire  cattle  population  is  a^-gain  tuberculin 
tested  and  the  sa.:ie  x^rocedure  follov/ed.  This  v/ork  is  conducted  under 
uniform,  rules  and  rCfgulations  established  by  the  United  States  Livestock 
Sanitary  Association  and  a.greed  to  by  the  various  State  Livestock  sani¬ 
tary  officials  and  this  Bureau. 

Wlien  the  degree  of  infection  among  the  cattle  in  a  county  is  found 
to  be  less  than  one-half  of  one  x^ercent  the  county  is  declared  to  be  a 
"modified  tuberculosis-free  accredited  area."  In  July,  I923,  the  first 
counties  in  the  United  States  v/ere  given  that  classification,  and  addi¬ 
tional  counties  have  been  so  classified  each  succeeding  year.  On  July  1, 
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1939j  3»062  coimties,  or  99»7  percent  of  a,ll  the  counties  in  the  United 
Spates  v;ere  in  that  status.  All  the  counties  in  47  Sts.tes  are  nov/  in 
the  r.odified  accredited  area.  In  the  48th  State — California — all  hut 
nine  counties  arc  in  the  nodified  accredited  a,rea.  In  the  remaining 
nine  counties  the  v;ork  is  progressing,  and  it  is  expected  that  most  of 
then  will  he  classified  as  nodified  accredited  areas  in  a.nother  year. 

All  the  municipalities  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  entire  Virgin  Islands  are 
a,lso  nodified  a,ccredited  areas.  It  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  consider- 
ahle  amount  of  retesting  of  cattle  in  the  nodified  accredited  areas, 
v/hich  necessita,tcs  the  enj^loynent  of  veterinarians  in  the  field  to 
perform  the  worko  Part  of  the  v;ork  is  done  hy  State  and  county  veteri¬ 
narians,  and  part  hy  en]ployees  of  this  Bureau.  Some  vrork  on  this  project 
is  also  conducted  in  Hav/aii,  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  Territorial  officials. 
Since  the  cooperative  v/ork  was  undertaken  in  1917>  approximately  3f711»000 
reactors  have  been  removed  from*  the  herds  of  cattle  in  this  country.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1939!'  tuberculin  tests  vrere  applied  to  11,186,805  cattle, 
disclosing  60,33^  reactors,  or  0.5  percent.  On  June  30,  1939»  there  were 
262,972  fully  accredited  tuberculosis-free  herds,  containintg  approximately 
3,830,000  cattle. 

Tuberculosis  among  poultry  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Central  and 
Rorth  Central  States.  This  disease  has  been  found  to  exist  to  a  very  high 
degree  in  some  of  the  counties.  It  is  caused  by  the  avian  type  of  bacilli, 
which  is  readily  transr.ltted  to  swine.  In  swine  it  may  progress  to  a  point 
v/here  it  becomes  gon-oralized,  but  in  most  of  the  carca.sses  shov;ing  evidence 
of  the  disease  on  post-mortem  examination,  only  slight  lesions  of  the 
cervical  or  meso:ateric  lym.ph  glands  are  found.  Avian  tuberculosis  is  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  eradicate  because  of  the  fact  that  the  organisUiS  are 
so  resistant.  The  bacilli  v/111  live  for  many  months  in  the  soil  if  pro¬ 
tected  by  dirt  or  other  material.  It  is  quite  a,  common  xoractice,  in  many 
localities  v;here  the  disease  exists,  for  the  -poultry  and  sv/ine  to  oceux^y  the 
same  premises  during  at  least  part  of  the  day.  This  is  a  x^^actice  that  will 
cause  the  disease  to  sxoread  among  swine.  In  com.bating  avian  tuberculosis, 
the  veterinarians  emxoloyed  in  the  field  cooxoerate  v;ith  the  local  livestock 
sanita.ry  officials  aud  the  owners  of  x^oultry  flocks.  Cooxoeration  is  aAso 
obtained  from,  certain  local  organizations  and  the  owners  of  hatoheries. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1939  some  work  on  this  project  wa.s  conducted  on  an 
intensive  basis  in  selected  tov/nshix^s.  All  of  the  poultry  and  sv/ino  in 
those  townships  were  tuberculin  tested,  the  reactors  remioved,  and  the 
X^remises  disinfected  as  far  as  x^ossiblc.  This  TiOthod  has  created  con- 
sidera.blo  interest  among  the  flock  ovmers,  a.nd  the  plan  will  be  continued. 

In  some  States  a  considerable  amount  of  v/oik  has  been  done  in  connection 
v/ith  the  tuberculin  testing  of  flocks  of  poultry  from.  v;hich  eggs  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  conriercirl  hatcheries.  In  case  reactors  are  found  they  are 
removed  from  the  flock,  and  retests  of  the  remaining  fowls  conducted  at 
proper  intervals. 

One  of  the  most  ierporta-nt  features  in  connection  v;ith  the  avian 
tuberculosis  eradication  x^i’ojoct  is  to  disijose  of  the  older  fowls,  those 
that  have  comxoleted  their  first  laying  x^criod.  This  practice,  in  most 
instances,  has  been  found  a,  profitable  one.  Much  information  along  this 
line  is  furnished  the  flock  ovmers  by  veterinarians  engaged  in  the  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  of  cattle.  This  can  be  done  with  very  little  additional 
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expense  due  to  the  fact  that  the  veterinarian  can  observe  the  flocks  and 
discuss  the  subject  v;ith  the  owner  v;hile  he  is  on  the  prenises  applying 
the  tuberculin  test  to  the  cattle.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939  was 
possible  for  these  veterinarians  to  observe  aioproxina,tely  97iSOO  flocks, 
containing  about  10,130,000  fowls,  located  in  10  States.  About  12 
veterinarians  of  the  Bureau  devoted  practically  all  their  tine  to  the 
8,vian  tuberculosis  project.  These  veterinarians  visited  about  10,600 
farns,  observing  approxinately  1,3^7,000  fowls.  Infection  v;as  reported 
on  1,776  farns.  They  also  conducted  a.  considerable  anount  of  tuberculin 
testing  of  poiiltry  and  swine,  a,nd  disseninated  infornation  regarding  the 
disease  in  various  ways. 

Paratuberculosis,  or  Johne's  disease,  exists  to  sone  extent  anong 
cattle  in  the  United  Sta-tes.  This  is  a  difficult  disease  on  which  to 
make  a  diagnosis.  Hov/ever,  sone  herds  v/ere  tested  during  the  fiscal  year 
1939 j  s-a-d  321  r9a,ctors,  or  9>0  percent,  wore  renoved. 

This  project  also  provides  for  the  supervision  of  the  disioosition 
of  bovine  reactors  to  the  tuberculin  test  which  ha.ve  been  consigned  to 
public  stockyards  for  slaughter,  a.nd  the  supervision  of  the  tuberculin 
testing  at  such  stockyards  of  cattle  to  be  shipped  interstate  for  dairy 
or  breeding  purposes. 

An  inportant  feature  of  the  tuberculosis  eradication  work  fron  the 
ovmers'  standpoint  is  the  paynent  of  Jodera.l  indennity  for  cattle  which 
react  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  arc  slau'-htered,  as  it  enables  such 
ovmers  to  purchase  replacements  a,nd  establish  healthy  herds.  After  the 
cattle  have  been  found  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  they  are  anpraised 
at  their  market  value,  taking  into  consideration  their  quality  as  breed¬ 
ing  and  dairy  animals.  They  are  na.rketed  for  sla.ughter  by  the  owner,  v;ho 
receives  the  salvage.  The  Federa.l  paynent  is  lim.ited  to  one- third  of  the 
difference  betv/een  the  appraised  value  of  the  animal  a.nd  the  salvage,  not 
to  exceed  $25  for  grade  anir.als  or  1^50  registered  purebred  a.ninals. 

Since  July  1,  1938,  Federal  paynent  has  been  further  lim-ited  to  an  anount 
not  exceeding  the  total  sun  paid  by  the  cooperating  State.  This  limita¬ 
tion  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1935*  Q-'t  vdiich  tine  emergency 
funds,  useable  v/ithout  regard  to  any  State  paynent,  became  a.vailable  for 
the  paynent  of  Federa.l  indemnities,  Paynent  fron  e.ll  sources,  including 
the  salvage,  cannot  exceed  the  appraised  value.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1939  the  average  aupraisal  v;as  $S9*01;  the  average  Federal  loaynent  $15*97; 
the  average  State  xoa,yncnt  $18.96;  and  the  average  salvage  $3^1-. 49.  Of  the 
total  reactors  for  which  Federal  indemnity /paid,  5  percent  were  registered 
purebred  cattle.  The  samiO  x)rovisions  apply  to  the  paynent  of  Federal  in¬ 
demnity  for  aninPvds  slaughtered  on  account  of  Johne's  disease.  Uo  indennity 
is  pe.id  for  steers  or  unregistered  bulls. 

2.  Eradicating  Bang's  Disease  in  Cattle. —  Bang's  disease  anong 
cattle,  which  is  found  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  serious  menace  to  the  cattle  industry.  It  is  found  to  be  much  more 
prevalent  in  sone  localities  than  in  others,  the  higher  degree  of  infec¬ 
tion  being  found  in  the  larger  herds  of  cattle  v/here  there  has  been  a 
considerable  exchange  in  the  number  of  anim.als.  It  is  also  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  larger  mi  Ik- shed  a.reas. 
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The  elinination  of  the  disease  v;as  talcen  up  in  a  cooperative  manner 
in  July,  193^ >  with  emergency  funds,  and  arrangements  made  to  tost  the 
cattle  and  make  Federal  to  the  ovmcrs  for  reactors  slaughtered, 

in  addition  to  the  salvage  obtained  by  the  owners.  There  has  been  a  very 
greak  demand  for  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  cattle  ov/ners  in  m.any  sections 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939*  a'pproximately  7i591>000 
tests  for  this  disease  v;erc  applied  to  cattle,  disclosing  about  219i)000 
realtors,  or  2.9  percent.  Of  these  tests,  a  considerable  nur.ber  were 
retests  aioplied  at  x^roper  intervals. 

This  project  is  conducted  on  an  individuaj  herd  basis,  and  is 
voluntary  as  far  -  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned.  It  is 
also  conducted  under  what  is  knovm  as  the  a,rea  x^lan  in  several  States 
where  the  disease  does  not  exist  to  a.  very  high  degree,  and  v/here  the 
sentiment  of  the  cattle  ovmers  is  much  in  favor  of  conducting  the  v;ork  on 
that  basis.  When  work  is  talcen  up  under  the  area  x^lan,  all  the  cattle  in 
the  area.,  except  steers  and  ca.lves  under  6  months  of  age,  are  tested  a.nd 
the  reactors  removed.  This  v/ork  is  follovred  by  the  required  amount  of 
retesting.  The  ov/ners  are  given  instructions  as  to  the  prox)er  sanitary 
methods  to  follow  in  order  to  elirdnate  the  disease,  as  x'>roxoer  sanitation 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  its  eradication. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yea.r  19395  apxoroximately  1,372,000  herds, 
containing  about  lljllljOCO  cattle,  v;ere  under  supervision  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  v/ork  has  develoxoed  much  faster  in  some  States  than  in 
others.  In  7  States  more  than  50  loercent  of  the  breeding  cattle  over  6 
months  of  a,ge  are  under  supervision,  v;hile  in  I3  States  from  25  to  50  per¬ 
cent  are  in  that  status.  In  15  States  from  10  to  25  x'^ercent  of  the  cattle 
are  under  supervision,  and  in  the  remaining  I3  States  less  than  10  percent 
a,re  under  suxoervision.  During  the  5  years  in  which  this  vrork  ha.s  been 
conducted,  ag’glutination  blood  tests,  including  retests,  have  been  applied 
to  appro xir.ately  33*^^0,000  cattle,  of  vdiich  about  1,779,000  have  been 
removed  as  reactors.  Some  v/ork  has  been  conducted  in  the  field  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  va,ccination  of  calves  from  4  to  S  months  of  age  against 
Bang's  disease,  follov/ing  a  x^lan  that  has  proved  quite  successful  under 
controlled  conditions  at  the  exxoerim.ent  stations.  The  ovmers  of  infected 
herds  have  furnished  the  necessary  cooperation.  Approximately  11,000 
calves,  located  in  a.bout  260  herds,  have  been  va.ccinated,  but  the  proj’ect 
is  still  considered  to  be  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  considerable  more 
time  v/ill  be  required  to  proxoerly  evaluate  the  results.  This  x^roject  also 
provides  for  the  supervision  of  the  disposition  of  Bang's  disease  reacting 
cattle  at  public  stoclcyards,  to  which  they  ha.ve  been  consigned  for  slaughter. 

An  extremely  important  feature  of  the  project  from  the  ov/ners' 
standxooint  is  the  r'>ayment  of  Federal  indemnity  for  reactors  slaughtered, 
as  it  enables  such  ovmers  to  purchase  replacements  and  establish  healthy 
herds.  After  the  cattle  have  been  found  to  react  to  the  test  for  Bang's 
disease,  they  are  aippraised  e.t  their  market  value,  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  their  quality  as  breeding  and  dairy  animals.  They  are  then 
marketed  for  slaughter  by  the  ov/ners,  v/ho  receive  the  salvage.  Since 
July  1,  193s,  the  Federal  x^ayment  has  been  lim.ited  to  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  apx^raised  value  of  the  animal  and  the  salvage, 
but  such  payment  cannot  exceed  $25  for  a  grade  animal  or  $50  for  a 
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registered  purebred  aninal.  The  owner  cannot  receive  from  all  sources | 
including  the  salvage,  a  sun  greater  than  the  appraised  value  of  the 
aninal . 


For  cattle  slaughtered  on  or  after  May  1,  1939 »  ‘^'^6  Federal  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  further  limited  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  payment  made 
by  the  cooiDera,ting  State.  Prior  to  May  1,  1939>  only  a  few  States  made 
additional  indemnity  loa-yments  for  animals  slaughtered,  but  since  that 
time  funds  have  been  provided  in  aiDproximately  4o  States  for  such  State 
inderjnity  payments.  During  the  fiscal  yea,r  ended  June  30»  1939» 
average  Federal  payment  v/as  $20.00.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ovmers 
received  an  average  salvage  of  $33*97*  a.veragc  appraisal  of  cattle 

that  reacted  and  v/ere  slaughtered  v/as  $97*17*  In  States  making  indem¬ 
nity  payments,  the  average  v/as  $26.09*  Of  the  total  rea,ctors  slaughtered, 
egoproximately  9  percent  v/ere  registered  purebred  animals, 

3.  Ex^jerimientation  in  Diseases  of  Cattle. —  This  activity  v/a,s 
started  in  193*o  with  funds  authorised  by  Section  37  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935*  Iw'O  alleged  remedies  for  Dang's  disea.se  which  have 
been  widely  advertised  have  been  subjected  to  critical  tests.  Researches 
in  connection  v/ith  calfhood  vaccina.,tion  agaanst  Ba.ng's  disease  and  the 
transmission  of  infectious  abortion  to  cattle  by  sv/ine  ha.ve  yielded  con¬ 
siderable  information  thue  far,  but  a  large  a.mount  of  v/ork  rem.ains  to  be 
done  in  connection  v/ith  these  researches  as  v/ell-as  on  other  problems 
relating  to  Ba-ng's  disoa.se,  mastitis,  anaplasmosis,  v/arts,  and  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiencies  of  cattle. 
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(f)  ERADICATING  CATTLE  TICKS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  . . . , .  o .  .  $475,000 
Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  , . ,  » « « . ,  . »  .  340,670 
Decrease  o » . .  o . .  o . .  » « . « , » . . . . . .  , .  134,330 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

Project 

i 

:  1940 

1941 

Increase 

1939  /  , .  ,  , N 

: (Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

or 

decrease 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks  . . 

$471,615  i  $475,000 

$340,000 

-$135,000(1) 

Additional  for  administra- 

tive  promotions  .o...... 

-  -  -  :  -  -  - 

670 

+  670(2) 

Unobligated  balance 

32,325  :  - 

-  -  - 

_  _  _ 

Total  . .  , . .  o  o  0  o  o  0 .  o . 

503,940  .*  475,000 

340,670 

-  134,330 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  $134,330  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(1)  A  reduction  of  $135,000  for  tick-eradication  work,  which 
will  be  met  by  decreasing  the  number  of  temporary  agents  assigned 
thereto.  The  curtailment  in  the  work  will  be  chiefly  in  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

(2)  $670  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  used  cooperatively  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  travel  and  office  expenses  of  veterinarians  and  agents 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas,  and  the  territory  of  Piierto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands,  in  the 
eradication  of  cattle  fever  tick,  which  spreads  splenetic  fever  in¬ 
fection  among  cattle.  As  counties  are  freed  of  this  tick  they  are 
released  from  F’ederal  quarantine,  and  their  livestock  may  then  be 
shipped  to  markets  without  restrictions.  The  States  contribute 
large  sums  to  this  work.  The  work  is  conducted  under  State  laws 
and  regulations,  Federa.l  money  being  expended  for  supervision,  thus 
insuring  that  all  measures  of  eradication  be  so  carried  out  as  to 
warrant  the  release  of  areas  from  quarantine. 
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(g)  HOG  CHOLERA,  CONTROL 

Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $122,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  ,  o  .  . .  .  »  » .  113,148 

Decrease  . , ,  „  o .  ^  .  o  . ,  = . . » , .  .  o » ,  8,852 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Hog  cholera  control  0.00... 

$116,558 

$122,000 

$112,728 

-$9,272(1) 

Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions  « » „  0 « 0 . . 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

420 

+  420(2) 

Unobligated  balance  00,000. 

5,442 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

TotO.l  ,  0  0  0  ,  0  0  0  0  .  0  0  0  . 

122,000 

122,000 

113,148 

-  8^852 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  |8,852  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of; 

(1)  A  reduction  of  $9,272  for  hog-cholera  control,  which  v/ill 
be  met  by  reducing,  by  the  equivalent  of  3  full-time  veterinarians, 
the  veterinary  service  rendered  the  several  States  cooperating  in 
swine  disease  control  work, 

(2)  $420  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  1941, 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Under  this  appropriation  vfork  is  carried  on  in  the  control  and 
eradication  of  hog  cholera  in  the  field  by  demonstrations,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  organizations,  and  other  methods  either  independently  or  in 
cooperation  vri.th  farmers’  organizations  and  State  and  county  authori¬ 
ties,  Meetings  are  held  and  demonstrations  are  made  from  time  to  time 
to  gatherings  of  farmers  and  others  interested  in  preventing  losses. 
Outbreaks  are  investigated,  swine  diseases  diagnosed,  owners  are  in¬ 
structed  in  raethods  to  prevent  losses,  and  local  veterinary  prasti- 
tioners  are  assisted  in  the  use  of  the  preventive  treatment  and  in 
diagnosing  swine  ailraents.  In  sections  of  the  South  where  no  veteri¬ 
nary  services  are  available.  Bureau  inspectors  immunize  swine  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  other  duties,  and  in  States  where  the  lows  and  regula¬ 
tions  permit,  laymen  o.re  trained  to  immunize  swine. 
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(h)  INSPECTION  AND  QUAiNINTINS 

Appropriation  Act,  1940  $680,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  .  .  « »  .  „  o o  =  . .  609,410 

Decrease  .  ,,,o  o  . .  70,590 


PROJECT  STATEMT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1.  Scabies  eradication  ... 

1147,165 

$161,150 

$135,150 

-|26, 000(1) 

2,  Control  over  interstate 
shipment  of  livestock 
for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of 
comiTamicable  diseases.. 

299,112 

305,205 

273,705 

-  31,500(2) 

3,  Enforcement  of  the  28- 
hour  lay-i  . . 

28,226 

29,795 

25,795 

-  4,000(3) 

4,  Determination  by  inspec¬ 
tors  in  the  field  of  the 
existence  of  diseases  . 

22,797 

20,930 

15,930 

-  5,000(4) 

5.  Inspection  and  quaran¬ 
tine  of  import  animals 

94,915 

89,920 

89,920 

6,  Supervision  over  the  im¬ 
portation  of  hides,  and 
other  animal  by-products, 
forage ,  etc  ,  , 

65,182 

68,000 

59,000 

-  9,000(5) 

7,  Insp)ectio:a  and  testing 
of  animals  for  export  . 

3,616 

5,000 

4,000 

-  1,000(6) 

Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions 

5,910 

+  5,910(7) 

Unobligated  balance  . . . . . . 

18,987 

-  -  - 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation 

680,000 

680,000 

609,410 

-  70,590 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $70,590  in  this  item  consists  of: 

(l)  A  reduction  of  $26,000  in  the  allotment  for  "Scabies  eradi¬ 
cation,"  to  bo  effected  through  reduction  of  field  personnel,  and 
traveling  o.nd  miscellaneous  expenses  incidental  thereto,  in  the  western 
range  areas,  vhiere  substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  completion 
of  the  work.  The  reduction  will  preclude  undertaking  cooperative  woric. 
in  additional  arco-s# 
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(2)  A  reduction  of  |31,500  in  the  allotment  for  ''Control  of 
interstate  shipments  of  livestock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  comramii cable  diseases,"  to  be  net  by  a  curtailment  in  the 
personnel  alT  public  stock^^ards  engaged  in  the  inspection  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  livestock  moving  in  interstate  commerce, 

(3)  A  reduction  of  ^4,000  in  the  allotment  for  "Enforcement  of 
the  28-Hour  Lavir,"  to  be  of  footed  by  reducing  the  personnel  and  travel 
expenses  of  employees  engo.ged  in  the  enforcement  of  this  lav/, 

(4)  A  reduction  of  $5,000  in  the  allotment  for  "Determination 
by  inspectors  in  the  field  of  the  existence  of  diseases,"  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  curtailing  the  assignment  of  Bureau  employees  to 
cooperate  with  State  officials  in  handling  outbreaks  of  various  com- 
munica.ble  diseases, 

(5)  A  reduction  of  $9,000  in  the  allotment  for  "Supervision 
over  the  importation  of  hides  and  other  animal  by  products,"  which 
will  be  mot  by  a  curto.ilmcnt  of  personnel,  a  part  of  v/hich,  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated,  will  result  from  the  revision  of  the  governing  regul  i  ons 
effective  February  1,  1940,  In  addition,  it  will  bo  necossary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  supervision  exercised  over  various  c stab li slime nts  handling 
restricted  products. 

(6)  A  reduction  of  $1,000  in  the  allotment  for  "Inspection  and 
testing  of  anim:‘.ls  for  export,"  to  be  effected  through  reducing  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  by  employees  to  the  inspection  and  testing  of 
animals  a.nd  inspection  of  vessels, 

(7)  $5,910  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  vjhich  is  being  uniformly  o-ppliod  in  the 
Budget  Estimr.tes  for  1941. 

?/0RK  UHDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Generr.l, — Activities  under  this  appropriation  include  eradication 
of  scabies  raid  dourinc  in  cooperation  vfith  the  various  Sto-tesi  the  invos- 
tigation  of  reported  outbreaks  of  diseases  among  livestock  to  determine 
if  they  arc  ccrnmunico.ble  .and,  if  so,  assisting  local  authorities  in 
their  control  eind  eradication;  the  r.pplication  of  dio.gnostic  tests  in 
the  field  and  in  the  laboratory;  control  over  interstate  movements  of 
livestock  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  infections,  which  in¬ 
cludes  inspection  c.t  the  principal  miarkot  centers;  administration  of 
the  28-hour  law  to  prevent  cruelty  to  r.nimals  in  interstate  tronspor- 
tation;  inspection  f.nd  testing  of  livestock  intended  for  export,  to 
determine  their  freedom  from,  disease,  o.nd  the  inspection  of  vessels  on 
which  they  arc  to  be  transported;  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of 
livestock  offered  for  importation;  control  over  import  .animal  by-products, 
hay  and  stro.w,  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  dissemination  of  the  con¬ 
tagions  of  livestock  diseases;  and  th>.>  administr.ation,  jointly  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  of  Section  306  of  the  Toniff  Act  of  1930,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  import.a.tion  of  domestic  ruminants  or  swine,  or  chilled  or 
frozen  fresh  meats  derived  therefrom,  from  countries  where  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  exists. 
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1,  Scabies  Eradication, — The  purpose  of  the  project  is  the  com¬ 
plete  eradication  of  scabies  or  mange,  a  highly  contagious  skin  disease 
of  sheep  and  cattle  which,  if  unchecked,  causes  great  financial  losses. 
Eradication  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  mth  the  States  involved 
under  written  agreeraents  with  State  authorities.  It  consists  of  in¬ 
specting  all  sheep  or  cattle,  as  the  cose  may  be,  in  areas  where  scabies 
exists,  or  has  existed  recently,  and  causing  all  animals  found  to  be 
infected  or  exposed  to  be  dipped  under  the  supervision  of  Federal  or 
State  employees,  Rirther  inspections  on  the  ranges  or  premises  arc  then 
made  in  order  thc.t  any  infection  that  may  have  escaped  may  be  promptly 
discovered  and  the  animals  properly  treated,  Qiaarantine  of  premises 

or  specified  areas  where  infection  has  been  determined  to  exist  are 
applied  by  State  authorities  in  order  to  control  movements  of  livestock 
until  the  required  trctitinonts  have  been  accomplished,  and,  vfhen  nocos- 
so.ry  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  States,  Federal 
quarantine  also  is  imposed.  Inspections  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
arOiCS  involved  arc  continued  for  several  seasons  following  the  cleanup 
champaign  to  insure  against  the  existence  of  obscure  centers  of  infec¬ 
tion, 

2,  Control  over  Interstate  Shipment  of  Livestock  for  the  Pur- 
posc  of  Prevont'ing  the  Spread  of  Communicable  Disease  .--The  purpose 
of  this  project  is  to  detect  communicable  diseases  of  livestock  at 
public  stocloya.rds  .-.nd  to  treat  the  animals  e.nd  premises  and  the 
transporting  vehicles  in  such  o.  manner  as  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
spreading  such  disersesj  to  furnish  information  to  livestock  sani- 
tarjr  officials  to  assist  them  in  cradicc.ting  the  disease  at  point 

of  originj  to  supervise  the  application  of  tests  used  to  detect 
communicable  diseases  in  animc'.ls  shipped  from  the  stockyards  to 
country  points  and  to  protect  animals  so  shipped  against  such  diseases. 
The  discovery  at  public  stockyards  of  shipments  of  livestock  affected 
vj-ith  communicable  diseases  is  a  very  important  factor  in  trancing  in¬ 
fection  back  to  its  source.  In  a  gre:  t  many  instances  the  discovery 
at  public  markets  is  the  first  kno’wledge  gained  of  the  existence  of 
infectious  disease  in  the  district  of  origin,  Notice  is  sent  by 
Federal  employees  to  State  or  local  authorities,  enabling  them  to 
take  steps  promptly  to  localize  .and  eradicate  outbreo-ks  which  v\rould, 
othervdsc,  bocojae  widespread  before  information  concerning  them 
v\rould  reach  tho  autlioritios .  This  project  also  covers  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  tho  cnimal  quarantine  lav/s  prohibiting  the  interstate  move¬ 
ment  of  animals  affected  with  or  exposed  to  contagious,  infectious, 
or  comiaunico.blo  diseases, 

3,  Eni'o^.^ cement  of  tho  28-Hour  Law, --The  28-hour  low  is  designed 
to  lessen  cruelty  to  animals  while  in  the  course  of  inter-state  trans¬ 
portation  by  preventing  carriers  from  confining  livestock  for  a  per¬ 
iod  exceeding  28  consecutive  hours  without  unloading  in  a  humane  manner 
into  properly  equipped  pens  for  feed,  vaatcr,  and  rest  for  at  Ico.st  5 
consecutive  hours,  except  in  cases  where  the  confinement  may  bo  ex¬ 
tended  to  36  hours  upon  written  request  of  the  shipper. 
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4,  Determination  by  Inspectors  in  the  PUeld  of  the  Existence 
of  Diseases. — Under  this  project  the  Bureau  assists  State  authorities 
in  investigating  diseases  among  livestock  that  appear  to  be  communi¬ 
cable  and  in  control  and  eradication  work  when  such  diseo.ses  are 
found  to  exist.  Most  prominent  among  these  are  dourine  and 
encephalomyelitis  of  horses,  o.nd  anthrax.  The  procedure  depends 
upon  the  particular  disease  found  to  exist.  Inspectors  in  the  field 
cooperate  in  making  diagnoses,  which  in  some  cases  includes  drawing 
blood  for  forwarding  to  the  laboratory  for  test,  in  arranging  for 
the  trea.tment  or  the  destruction  of  a.nimals  a.f footed,  a.nd  in  dissem¬ 
inating  informant  ion  among  owners  concerning  measures  to  be  taken.  All 
reports  of  siispccted  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  are  carefully 
investigated, 

5,  Inspection  and  Quarantine  of  Import  Anime.ls,  —  The  law  re¬ 
quires  that  inspections  be  made  of  all  livestock  offered  for  importa¬ 
tion,  Accordingly,  inspectors  r,rc  assigned  to  stations  along  the 
international  boundaries  and  on  the  seacoasts  to  inspect  animals, 
examine  accompanying  certificates,  and  when  necessary  place  the  live¬ 
stock  in  quars.ntino  and  maintain  thorn  under  observation  during  speci¬ 
fied  periods.  Animals  in  quarantine  arc  subjected  to  certain  diagnostic 
tests.  Those  found  to  ^  ^  a.ffcctod  with  or  to  have  been  exposed  to  any 
communicable  disease  arc  refused  entry  and  arc  returned  to  the  country 
of  origin  or  destroyed.  Vessels  having  on  board  live  animals  as  sea 
stores,  originating  in  countries  whore  foot-and-mouth  disease  or 
rinderpest  exists,  arc  not  permitted  to  dock  until  the  animals  have 
been  slaughtered  and  the  spaces  occupied  by  them  disinfected  under 
supervision, 

6,  Supervision  over  the  Importation  of  Hides  and  Other  Animal 
By-products,  Foro.gc ,  etc , --Several  serious  diseases  of  livestock, 
such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  surra,  and  contagious 
pleuropneumonia,  from  which  the  United  States  is  entirely  free,  exists 
in  many  countries  with  which  we  have  active  trade  relations.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  those  diseases  through  the  medium  of 
imported  materials,  supervision  and  control  are  exercised  over  animal 
by-products,  hay,  straw,  etc,,  offered  for  entry.  All  such  products 
arc  held  by  Customs  for  action  by  Bureau  inspectors  who  indicate 
whether  they  maybe  released  or  must  bo  subjected  to  quarantine  or 
dostroction,  or  may  proceed  to  approved  establishments  where  they 

are  disinfected  in  process  of  manufacture,  A  most  important  duty  is 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  o,ny  chilled  or  frozen  fresh  meats,  whether 
sea  stores  or  cargo,  originating  in  countries  v/here  foot-and-mouth 
disease  or  rinderpest  exists,  which  are  prohibited  entry  under  the 
tariff  law.  Measures  arc  a.lso  taken  to  prevent  the  landing  of  garbage 
derived  from  such  meats. 
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7,  Inspection  end  Testing  of  Animals  for  Export.  —  The  lo.w  pro¬ 
vides  thr.t  freedom  from  disease  of  domestic  ruminants  and  swine  in¬ 
tended  for  export  must  bo  osto.blishcd  end  tho-t  vessels  on  vifhich  they 
o.ro  to  bo  transported  must  bo  so  equipped  -  •  as  to  insure  the  safe  and 
himiano  handling  of  the  animals.  Inspectors  in  the  field  and  r.t  ports 
of  ombo.rkation  make  the  necessary  inspections,  apply  dio.gnostic  tests, 
and  t^ko  measures  to  comply  with  any  additional  requirements  of  the 
receiving  countries  o  Spc'.cc  o.nd  fc.cilities  on  the  vessels  are  inspected 
and  must  be  approved  before  embark.ation  is  permitted. 
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(i)  MEAT  INSPECTION 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  ^  o  ...  ,o..  o ..  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  ..........  ............... 

Increase  ..................................... 


-1^5,433,000 

5,507,160 

74,160 


PROJECT  stath:snt 


Project  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Meat  inspection  opera¬ 
tions  at  packing  plants 
under  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  service  ..... 

05, 255, 510 

05,287,305 

15,287,305 

2.  Determination  of 

adulterations  and  other 
objectionable  condi¬ 
tions  in  meat  and  meat 
food  products  by 
laboratory  analysis  .... 

84,225 

88,600 

88, 600 

3.  Inspection  of  imported 
meats  and  meat  food 
product  s  ............... 

4.  Chemical,  pathological 
and  zoological  investi¬ 
gations  relating  to 
meat  inspection  ........ 

Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions  ........ 

31,094 

30,907 

29,775 

27,520 

29,775 

27,320 

74,160 

+074,160(1) 

Unobligated  balance  ...... 

10,864 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation  . . 

5,412, 600 

5,433,000 

5,507,160 

+  74,160 

INCREASE 


( 1 )  The  incre aseof^ 7  5,160  above  represent s  t  he  additional  amount 
estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  vfhich 
is  being  unifonnly  applied  in  tlie  Budget  Estimo.tes  for  1941. 

MOIi:  UNDER  TNIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . --The  purpose  of  Federal  meat  inspection  is  to  prevent, 
through  the  enforcement  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Acts,  the  use  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  which  are 
unsound,  unhealthful,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food. 

The  principal  meat  inspection  opero.tions  o.t  mes.t  packing  establisliment s 
include  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  inspections  of  catcle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  and,  to  a  limited  degree,  of  horses;  reinspection  of  meat  and 
meat  products  during  processing,  preparation,  and  packing,  and  the 
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supervision  of  mo.rking  and.  branding  of  products  to  insure  truthful 
labeling.  In  addition,  tho  service  includes  inspection  under  the  Im¬ 
port  Meat  Act  and  Feat  Inspection  Acts  of  imported  moat  and  moat  pro¬ 
ducts;  also  laboratory  examinations  a.s  assuranco  against  adialtero.tions 
or  similarly  objectionable  conditions,  and  to  dotcminc  tho  character 
and  importr.ncG  of  abnormal  conditions  in  food  pjiimals  encountered  in 
ante-mortem  read  post-mortem  inspections  of  their  carcasses,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  inspections  of  meat  and  moat  food  products  d;;. rived  therefrom. 

1.  M.pat  Inspection  Operations  at  Packing  Flcjits  Under  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  S rvico . --The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 

see  tliat  the  laws  p.nd  rcy.ulM.“,ions  governing  meat  inspection  arc  properly 
observed.  The  inspection  includes  ante-mortem  o.n  1  post-mortem 
exominations  of  cattle,  sheep,  S’diic,  goats,  raid  horses  to  detect 
disease  or  conditions  adiich  render  s.ny  of  the  moat  or  organs  unfit  for 
food  purposes;  enforcement  of  sanitary  requirements;  reinspection  of 
meat  ceid  products  tbrougliout  the  stages  of  the  processing,  preparing, 
and  packing  operations,  and  tho  inspection  of  ingrv.dionts,  spices,  eeid 
other  substances  added  to  m-...at  and  meat  food  products;  custody,  includ¬ 
ing  supervision  of  the  deebruction  for  food  purposes,  of  all  condemned 
animals,  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  a.nd  meat  food  produces;  supervision 
of  the  labeling  rn.d  mrerking  of  riioat  and  meat  food  products,  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  tho  interstate  transportation  by  common  carrier  and 
otherwise  to  ascertain  compliance  v/ith  the  law  as  to  eligibility  of 
the  product  for  intorstr.to  shipment  and  proper  certification. 

2.  Determination  of  Adulterations  and  Other  Ob jeet ionable 
Conditions  in  Meat  ancT  Moat  Food  Products  by  Laboratory  Analysis. -- 
The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  ascorto.in  by  lo.boratory  analysis 
whether  moo.t  raid  meat  food  products  which  r.re  prepared  at  officisJ 
establishments  or  at  plants  operated  under  certificates  of  exemption 
and  imported  meat  and  meat  food  products  are  adulterated  or  contain 
prohibited  or  otherwise  objectionable  materials  and  whether  water  and 
ice  used  in  the  preparation  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  aro  clcs.n 
and  poto.ble;  also  to  determine  the  fitness  of  curing  agents,  in¬ 
gredients,  spices,  and  other  substances  intended  for  use  in  preparing 
meat  and  moat  food  products,  and  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  of  matorirAs 
used  for  denaturing  of  inedible  and  condomnod  articles. 

3.  Inspection  of  Im.^orted  Meats  and  Meat  Food  Product s.-- 
Thc  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  see  th-at  only  morvt  and  meat  food 
products  are  accepted  for  importc.tion  vdiich  have  been  properly  certi¬ 
fied  from  abroad,  are  sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  s.nd  otherwise  fit 
for  food,  and  arc  truthfully  labeled, 

4.  Chemical,  Pathological  and  Zoological  Investigations 
Rclr.ting  to  Moat  Inspect  ion. --The  principal  purpose  of  this  project  is 
to  conduct  rosop.rch  and  investigations  for  the  scientific  determina¬ 
tion  of  character  and  iraportance  of  o.bnorra.al  conditions  encountered  in 
anto-m.ortcm,  post-mortem,  and  subsoo^uent  inspections  of  food  animals 
o.nd  meat  and  meat  food  products. 
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5,  Mep.t  Inspectioji  Operations  for  Other  Governnont  Agoncics.-- 
Tho  SGrviccs”of  "cinpToyoo's  in  m’or.t  inspection,  loco.tcd  c.t  approximately 
250  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United.  States,  aro  used  as  required 
in  inspection  o,nd  examination  of  raof’.ts  .and  other  food  products  offered 
for  delivery  under  various  specifications  by  contr''.ctors  to  other 
Government  agencies.  Durin.g  the;  fiscal  year  1939  thirteen  G-ovornment 
agencies  availed  themsolvcs  of  this  service  :.nd  r-';imbursed  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  emounts  oqur'.l  to  the  cost  of  the  service. 


(j)  VIRUS -SUhUih^TOXIU  ACT 


Appropriation  Act ,  1940  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  ..................... 

Increase  .................................. 


1218,712 
220, 692 


PROJECT  STATHKENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

;  (Estim.atcd) 

:  1941  : 

;  (  Sstimo.ted)  ; 

Increase 

Control  of  manufacture, 
importation  and  ship¬ 
ment  of  viruses, 
serums,  toxins,  etc.  ... 

Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions  ........ 

Unobligated  balance  ...... 

.1213,004 

5,708 

;  1213,712 

:  0218,712  ; 

;  1,980  : 

+  01,980(1) 

Total  ............. 

218,712 

:  218,712 

;  220,692  ; 

+  1,980 

IITCREASE 

(l)  ^hc__incrcas€^ of  •'ji'ljSGO  above  the  additional  smount  estimated 
for  administrative  promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being 
uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

AOR];:  UI^DER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOU 

This  item  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act,  appr  'ved  March  4,  1913,  regulating  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  shipment  of  viruses,  scrums,  toxins, 
or  analogous  products  produced  in  the  United  States  and  the  importation 
of  such  products  intended  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals. 
Careful  ^attention  is  given  to  sanitation,  labeling,  and  the  testing  of 
the  finished  prod.ucts  for  purity  and  potency. 

Sstp.blishm.ents  desiring  to  produce  veterinary  biologies  for 
interstate  shipment  are  required  by  law  to  hold  a  United  States 
Veterinary  License.  The  holders  of  such  licenses  must  at  all  times 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to 
personnel,  construction  of  plr'jit,  methods  of  production,  and  tho  like. 
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The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  also  govern  the  impor¬ 
tation  Ox  veterinary  biologies  from  foreign  countries  and  on 
March  15,  1939,  these  lAiere  amended  to  include  control  of  impor¬ 
tation  of  organisms  or  vectors  that  may  introduce  or  disseminate 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  to  animals  in  this  co’ontry.  Burea.u 
inspectors  directly  supervise  all  operations  performed  by  licensed 
establislnment s  in  the  production  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum  cand  hog- 
cholera  virus.  Establisimient s  producing  other  biologies  are  in¬ 
spected  periodically. 

(k)  liARIvETIbG  AGRES'EhTS  Va.TH  RESPECT  TO  HOG- 
CHOLSRi.  VIRUS  iU'ID  SERUM 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $30,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimo.to,  1941  ..o  ....  ...  ..o  ...  o.. .  30,000  (o.) 


(a.)  Tra.nsf erred  a.nd  paya.bls  from  the  unobligo.ted  bc.lance  of  the 
appropric.tion  provided  bx^  Section  12  (a).  Title  I,  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustm.ent  Act  of  Mr.y  12,  1933. 

PROJECT  STATEflENT 


Project 

1939 

1940  ;  1941 

( E  3 1 imat  e  d ) ;  ( E  s t imat  e  d ) 

Marketing  p.greements  v/ith 

respect  to  hog-cholera 

virus  and  scrum  ......  . 

(a)$29,510 

$30,000  s  $30,000 

Received  by  transfer  from 

"Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration"  . . 

-29,510 

-30,000  ;  -30,000 

Total 

-  -  - 

-  -  -  !  »  -  - 

(a)  Unobligated  portion  of  allotm.ent  ($490  out  of  total  allotment  of 
$30,000)  returned  to  ’'Salo.rios  p.nd  Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Admini  st  rat  ion .  ’’ 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  ixPPROPRIATION 


This  item  provides  funds  for  the  enforcement  of  sections  56  to 
60,  inclusive,  of  the  Act  approved  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  851-055), 
entitled  "/ji  Act  to  emend  the  Agriculturo.l  Adjustment  Act  and  for 
other  purposes,"  Such  marketing  agreements  are  intended  to  insure  the 
mo.intcnancc  of  an  ^adequate  supply  of  o.nt i-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog- 
cholera  virus  for  hog  producers  and  to  aid  in  mrleing  othor  improvements 
in  trade  conditions.  The  Department  exercises  supervision  over  o.goncies 
tho.t  may  be  established  under  the  provisions  of  such  ''.greemont s, 
receives  reports  of  their  activities,  and  reviews  their  acts,  orders,  etc. 
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(1)  ERilDI CATION  OF  FOOT-IJTD-MOUTH  lAT 
OTHER  CONTAGIOUS  DiSEi.SES  OF  iJIIII/XS 

This  item  continues  tho  nvnil.nbility  of  the  unexpended  bnlnnco 
(|1, 317,918)  of  the  npproprio.tlon  of  ^3,500,000  made  in  1924  to  be 
used  in  case  of  an  emergency  arising  from  an  outbrcolc  of  foot-and- 
mouth  or  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  It  provides  also 
th.at  15,000  of  this  balrnico  may,  if  needed,  be  used  for  the  control 
of  Europe-an  fov^l  post  and  similar  diseases  in  poultry.  No  expendi¬ 
tures  arc  contemplated  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  unless  an  emergency 
arises,  but  the  availability  of  this  fund  is  absolutely  esscntiOvl  to 
insure  immediate  protection  of  tho  ijnorican  livestock  industry  should 
outbreaks  occur. 


SUPPLEIvIENTAL  FUNDS 


Projects 

Obligo.tcd, 
1939  . 

Estimated 

obligations 

1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 
Agriculture ; 

Special  research  projects  ....... 

Special  research  laboratories  in 
major  agricultural  regions  .... 

Toto.l  -  Special  Resco.rch  Funds  .... 

Agriculturo.l  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tratlon  (So.laries  and  Expenses): 
llarketing  o.greemonts,  hog-cholera 

virus  and  scrum  .  . . . . . . 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds  . . 

4,  69,568 

264,189 

93,096 

•  265,000 

$  92,360 

265,000 

,  333,757 

358,096 

357,360 

29,510 

30,000 

30,000 

363,267 

388,096 

387,360 

PAS SEIIGER- C AxRRYI NG  VEHI CLES 

The  p.uthorization  fc'^'*  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  Bureau  of  ijiimal  Industry  contemplates  an  increase  of 
f(f31,750  (iJplOOjOOO  in  1940;  ^131, 750  for  1941)  in  order  to  permit  the 
Burco.u  to  replace  261  old  vehicles  at  an  average  cost  of  ;i)505  each 
after  exchange  allowances  arc  deducted.  This  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  Bureau's  co.rs.  Nearly  95  per  cent  of  its  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  are  used  in  inspcctional  work  on  farms  in  the  rural  districts 
any  many  of  them  have  mileage  of  18,000  .and  upward  a  year.  It  ho.s 
been  the  Burco.u' s  experience  that  cars  assigned  to  rural  inspoctional 
work  receive  such  rough  use  on  sccondo.ry  and  county  roads  pjid  lanes 
leading  to  farms  that  they  must  be  replaced,  on  an  average,  at  least 
every  3  years  in  order  to  keep  mileage  charges  at  the  lowest  possible 
point  and  to  prevent  frequent  interruptions  to  tho  work  which  occur  due 
to  breakdo'wns  when  badly  worn  equipment  is  kept  in  service.  Lll  the 
cars  to  bo  replaced  have  reo.chod  the  point  where  they  can  no  longer  be 
operated  oconomicallj/’,  tho  average  mileage  being  over  40,000  and 
individup-1  cases  running  as  high  as  60,000. 
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The  Burop.u  is  unable  to  carry  on  economically  and  efficiently 
its  varied  activities  in  the  field  by  the  use  of  public  transportation. 
Therefore,  when  Govornmcnt-o'wned  cars  are  not  available  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  authorize  employees  to  operate  their  porsonnp.lly  owned  cars 
on  a  mileage  basis.  The  Bureau  is  now  operating  792  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  in  the  field  and  has  found  that  this  method  of  transporting 
its  employees  is  considerably  less  expensive  thp.n  v/hen  it  reimburses 
them,  for  the  use  of  their  own  cr.rs.  The  Bureau  has  found  that,  figur¬ 
ing  on  purchase  price  and  operation  charges,  less  trade-in  allowance, 
Governmont-o'‘.''mcd  passenger-carrying  c.ars  cm  be  operated  in  calmest 
every  section  of  the  country  for  capproximeately  3  cents  a  mile. 
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BinsAU  0?  DAIHY  lA'DUSTEr 


(a)  GEYEAAL  ADIIIKISTRATIYE  SXPSHSSS 

$75,  500 
,76,34-0 
‘  ’840 


PROJECT  STATKIERT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

General  adninistra.tion  a,nd 
husiness  service . 

$75,466 

34 

$75,  500 

$75,500 

Unohligat  od  halance . 

Add.itional  for  audnini stra¬ 
ti  vo  promotions . 

840 

+  $840  (1) 

To tal  appropri ati on.  .  . 

75,500 

75,500 

76,340 

+  840 

A;ppropriation  Act,  1940 
Rud^pt  Sstinate,  1941.. 
Increase . ’. . 


IRCRSjISE 

(l)  $840  additionrJ.  Gstir.atcd  for  o-dniinj. strativo  pronotions  in 
accordance  '■//ith.  the  plan  v/hich  is  Doing  unifornly  a,ppliod  in  the  Budget 
Estinatos  for  1941. 

T/ORIC  URDER  THIS  iiPPROPRIATIOR 

The  uork  conducted  under  this  appropriationi  includes  the  direction 
of  the  research  and  service  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Daurv  Industry, 
the  a,dnini  str action  of  the  husincss  a.ctivitics,  general  supervision  of 
personnel,  adnini strati vc  review  of  puhlications  and  other  na.tcrial  for 
disseminating  the  results  of  research  work,  and.  corapilation  of  hihliographies 
of  dairy  literature  and  related  lihraiy  work. 


(h)  LAIRT  IRVRSTIGATIORS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $645,905 

Br.dget  E gtinat  e ,  194-1 .  686,005 

Increase .  40,100 


:K '' 
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PH0J3CT 

STATEHEITT 

1940 

1941 

Project 

1939 

( Sstinated) 

( Estinated) 

Increase 

1,  Investiga-tions  of  nilk 

and,  "out  ter  fat  production 
of  dairy  cows: 

(a)  Investigations  of 

inheritance  of  nilk 
and  hut  ter fat 
production . 

$176,126 

$172,460 

$179, 960 

+  $7,500  (1-a) 

(h)  Investigations  of 

influence  of  feeding 
and.  nanegenent  on 
level  and  cost  of  nilk 

production  and  growth 
(c)  Investigations  of 

72,152 

74,255 

76, 935 

+  2,680  (l-b) 

rela.tion  of  conforna- 
tion  to  producing 
ability . 

15,212 

14,  366 

14, 366 

(d)  Investigations  of 
the  nu t r i  t  i  0 n al  a.nd 
other  phj.' si 0 logical 
factors  affecting  the 
usefulness  of  dairg.^ 

cows . 

79,830 

83,  673 

83,673 

— 

(e)  Studies  of  dairj’'- 

hord-inprovonent 

associo.tion  records 
to  doterninc  the 
effect  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  breeding  and 
feeding  practices  on 
level  a.nd  econony  of 

production . 

T'otal,  Investigations  of 

99,263 

94, 961 

122, 561 

+  27,600  (1-c 

nilk  and.  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  of  da.ir^''  cows. . 

442,583 

439,715 

477,4-95 

+  37,780  (1) 

2.  I.iarkot-nilk  inves- 

tiga.tions: 

(  a)  Pai  iTf  s  ani  t  a  t  i  o  n 

rcscaj’ch . 

10,987 

11,800 

11,800 

— _ 

(b)  hilk-plajit  na^nage- 

nent  investigations., 
(c)  Hi Ik  quality 

7,  325 

7,870 

7,870 

—  — — 

inprovenent  investi¬ 
gations . 

To t  al ,  I.'Iarkc t -ni Ik 

11,4-43 

12,030 

12,030 

— 

investigations . 

29 , 760 

31 , 700 

31,700 

— 

1, 
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PROoTSCT  STATSIISilT  -  C^mtinuod 


Pro.icct 

1939 

1940 

(Sstimatod) 

P41 

( Estimated) 

Incrcp.sc 

3.  Investigations  of  the 
utilization  of  milk  in 
the  manufacture  of  milk 
products: 

(a)  Basic  investigations 
of  the  hacteriolos'’ 
chemistry  of  milk . 

$16,028 

$16,350 

$16, 350 

(h)  G-eneral  investiga¬ 
tions  of  ice  cream 
manufacture . 

16,868 

18,165 

18,165 

(c)  General  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butter  and 
hypro ducts  . 

43,635 

46,590 

46, 590 

(d)  Condensed,  evaporated 
and  dried  milk  inves¬ 
tigations . 

13 , 082 

22,450 

22,  450 

(e)  General  investiga¬ 
tions  of  cheese  manu¬ 
facture . 

29,477 

33,780 

33, 780 

(f)  State  and  industry 
relations  for  milk 
products  manufacture.  . 

30,341 

30,155 

30,155 

(g)  Enforcement  of  reno-> 
vated  hut ter  act 
(regulatory) . 

6,807 

7.000 

7.000 

Total,  Investigations  of 
the  utilization  of  milk 
in  the  manufacture  of 
milk  products . 

161.238(a) 

174.490 

174.490 

Total  obligated . 

633,581 

645,  905 

683, 685 

+  $37,  780 

Unobligated  balance, ..... 

8,  324 

— 

— 

— 

Additional  for  adminis- 
tra.tive  promotions..... 

— - 

— 

2,320 

+  2,320  (2) 

Total  appropriation. 

641, 905 

645,  905 

686 , 005 

+  40 , 100 

l8l 


INCmSES 

(l)  The  increase  of  $40,100  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $7,500  for  investigations  of  inheritance  of 
milk  and  hutterfat  production,  including  — 

An  increase  of  $2 ,500  is  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
to  give  greater  emphasis  to  fundamental  research  in  artificial  insemina¬ 

tion  of  dairy  cattle.  There  is  probably  no  one  subject  in  the  animal 
husbandry  field  that  is  creating  more  interest  at  present  than  that  of 
artificial  insemination  of  dairy  cows.  The  v;ork  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  during  the  past  3  or  4  years  has  attracted  v/ide  atten¬ 
tion.  Investigations  should  be  made  of  the  conditions  under  which  sperm 
cells  may  be  transported  considerable  distances  without  loss  of  viability. 
The  veterinarian  now  employed  by  the  Bureau  has  little  time  to  devote 
to  research  work  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  so  much  detail  and  routine 
work  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  veterinary  care  of  the  herds. 

The  employment  of  a  junior  veterinarian  ($2,000)  ?irill  relieve  the 
veterinarian  of  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  work  and  permit  him 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  prosecution  of  research  work  on 
artificial  insemination.  An  increase  of  $500  is  also  Included  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  and  material  essential  to  the  work. 

An  increase  of  $5,000  is  for  the  employment  of  clerical  and  other 

personnel  at  the  National  Agricultural Research  Center .  The  personnel 
of  the  dairy  station  at  BeltsvilTe  is  entirely  inadequate  for  properly 
handling  the  clerical  work.  The  clerical  personnel  is  limited  at  present 
to  3  employees  and  2  projects  are  without  any  clerical  assistance  what¬ 
ever.  The  scientific  personnel  regularly  assigned  for  duty  at  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  Center  consists  of  21  employees.  These  employees 
obviously  have  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  and  a  very  large 
volume  of  work  in  the  form  of  manuscripts  for  bulletins,  scientific 
journals,  etc.  In  addition,  each  project  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
adinini strati ve  work  to  perform.  Under  present  conditions  the  scientific 
personnel  is  required  to  do  work  which  properly  should  be  performed  by 
clerks.  Such  a  requirement  interferes  with  the  efficient  conduct  of 
research  and  is  distinctly  uneconomical.  This  increase  would  provide  in 
part  for  the  employment  of  one  clerk  at  $1,260. 

Due  to  the  inauguration  of  the  44-hour  week,  the  extension  of 
additional  leave  privileges,  and  the  necessity  for  segregating  a  large 
number  of  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis  and  contagious  abortion 
(Bang's  disease),  the  number  of  men  required  to  feed,  milk,  and  otherwise 
care  for  the  animals  is  constantly  increasing.  The  animals  must  be  fed 
and  cared  for  every  day  in  the  week.  There  is  a  loss  of  78  days  per  man 
per  year  due  to  the  5  l/2  daj''  week,  which,  together  with  a  further  loss 
of  33  days  due  to  annual  leave  and  statutory  holidays,  necessitates  the 
services  of  l/2  of  a  man  as  a  substitute  for  each  employee  m^here  work 
of  this  type  is  involved.  In  other  words,  for  every  2  men  regularly 
employed,  one  additional  man  must  also  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
Saturday  half-holiday s ,  Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  during  periods  of 
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annual  and  sick  leave.  ?/hile  this  situation  has  persisted  for  some 
time,  the  Bureau  was  able  to  meet  it  hecause  of  the  decrease  in  the 
herds  due  to  losses  through  disease.  But  the  nrumher  of  animals  has 
again  reached  normal  and  hecause  of  the  conditions  as  indicated  above 
the  personnel  is  inadequate.  I'our  daiipz-harn  attendants  at  $1,200 
each  are  provided  for,  as  is  one  assistant  herdsman  at  $1,620.  (See 
al so  note  1-h . ) 

(h)  An  increase  of  $2,680  for  investigations  of  influence  of 
feeding  and  management  on  level  and  cost  of  milk  production  and  groxvth . 

This  increa.se  is  for  the  employment  of  clerical  and  other 
personnel  at  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Center.  (See  preceding 
note. ) 


(c)  An  increase  of  $27,600  for  studies  of  dairy -herd-improvement- 
association  records  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  a.pplication  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  practices  on  level  and  economy  of  producticci.  Tlic  da.irj^- 
herd-improvement-association  program,  with  its  na,tion-wide  sire-proving 
project,  has  groivn  until  it  is  now  larger  and  broader  in  scope  thaji  at 
any  previous  time.  More  than  625,000  cows  are  now  being  tested.  These 
cov;s  are  in  the  herds  of  approximately  26,000  dairymen  who  are  members 
of  local  dairy-herd-improvement  associations.  These  dairymen  pay  a 
total  of  more  than  $1,000,000  each  year  in  support  of  their  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  During  the  past  10  years  the  association  members  have  improved 
the  producing  efficiency  of  their  dairy  herds  to  the  extent  that  the 
average  production  of  their  cows  is  now  appro xima.tely  30  pounds  of 
butterfat  more  than  it  wa.s  a  deca,d6  ago.  This  increased  producing 
efficiency  has  resulted  in  an  increased  income  for  association  mevnbers 
of  approximately  $8,000,000  each  year. 

The  nationwide  sire-proving  program,  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  dairy-herd-improvement-association  project,  was  inaugurated  in 
1937  aud  is  the  broa.dest  and  most  comprehensive  dairy-cattle  breeding 
prograin  ever  undertaken  in  this  or  in  any  other  countrj.^.  Under  this 
progran  complete  data  are  obtained  on  approximately  26,000  dairy  herds 
and  analyzed  to  show  the  genetic  make-up  of  each  herd  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  those  animals  and  families  of  animals  that  possess  the 
ability  to  transmit  high  milk  and  butterfat  producing  ability  to  their 
offspring.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  program  to  disseminate  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  superior  a.ssocia.tion  herds,  V7hich  ha.ve  an  average  butter¬ 
fat  production  of  317  pounds  per  covr,  throughout  the  na.tional  da.iry 
herd  of  25,000,000  cows,  which  has  an  average  butterfat  production  of 
only  170  pounds  per  cow.  Data  are  being  obtained  on  every  sire  used 
in  every  association  herd.  Large  numbers  of  superior  sires  a.re  being 
identified  annually. 

The  program  in  fu.ll  operation  will  afford  all  dairym.en,  for 
the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  services  of  sires  known 
to  have  the  ability  to  transmit  an  inheritance  for  high  milk  and 
butterfat  production.  The  producing  efficiency  of  dairy  herds 
generally  may  then  be  consistently  and  systematically  improved.  Only 
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good  replacement  stock  will  "be  produced.  This  will  greatly  reduce  the 
tremendous  losses  dairymen  now  suffer  from  the  raising  of  poor  replace¬ 
ments  that  must  he  discarded  as  soon  as  their  inferiority  is  established. 

The  program,  with  its  nationwide  sire-proving  project,  has 
been  enthusiastically  received  and  adopted  by  dairymen  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  As  possibilities  of  the  program  have  become  generally 
recognized  the  membership  in  local  associations  has  increased  more 
than  9,000,  with  the  result  that  more  than  220,000  additional  cows 
have  been  placed  on  test  during  the  past  3  years. 

This  program,  as  stated  above,  was  started  as  a  part  of  the 
general  dairy -herd-impro vement-assoc iation  project  in  the  fiscal  year 
1937,  a„t  which  time  $35,000  was  appropriated  to  support  it  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  central  permanent  record  system,  necessary  personnel,  and 
research  facilities  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  to  handle  the 
data  obtained  through  local  associations.  This  appropriation  was 
supplemented  during  the  fiscal  year  1939  with  an  appropriation  of 
$6,210.  Additional  funds  are  necessary  to  properly  support  this 
program  which  is  being  conducted  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
is  recognized  as  the  most  effective  dairy-cattle-improvement  program 
yet  inaugurated.  The  increase  recommended  is  to  provide  $14,400  for 
the  employment  of  10  clerks  at  $1,440  each,  and  $13,200  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment, 

(2)  $2,320  additional  for  administrative  promotions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 


WOHK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  work  conducted  under  this  appropriation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  embraces  scientific  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  the  various  problems  of  milk  production  and  utilization, 
including  studies  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy 
cattle;  nutritional  and  physiological  factors  affecting  milk  secretion 
and  the  health  of  animals,  with  special  reference  to  reproduction; 
investigations  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  milk  production 
through  the  operation  of  dairy-herd-improvement  associations;  studies 
of  problems  relating  to  the  sanitary  production,  transportation, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  market  milk  and  cream;  basic  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  milk;  investigations 
of  the  effective  utilization  of  milk  byproducts  to  develop  new  uses 
for  such  byproducts;  and  studies  of  methods  of  manufacturing  milk 
products  and  byproducts,  including  improvement  in  existing  methods  of 
manufacture.  The  Bureau  is  also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  renovated  or  process  butter  and 
the  sanitary  inspection  of  reno vated-butter  factories. 
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1.  Investigations  of  Milk  and  Butterfat  Production  of  Dairy  Cows. 
Under  this  project  investigations  are  conducted  in  the  Breeding,  feed¬ 
ing,  and  management  o|!  dairy  cattle,  including  investigations  of  the 
nutritional  and  physiological  factors  affecting  milk  secretion  and 
reproduction.  The  investigations  are  conducted  By  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  through"'its  Divisions  of  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding,  Deeding,  and 
Management;  Dairy-Herd-Impro vement  Investigations;  and  Nutrition  and 
Physiology  under  the  following  projects: 

(a)  Investigations  of  Inheritance  of  Milk  and  Butterfat 
Production. — These  investigations  have  for  their  oBject  a  determina.- 
tion  of  the  comparative  effects  of  different  methods  of  Breeding  in 
fixing  an  inheritance  for  high  and  uniform  levels  of  producing  ability 
in  dairy  cows.  Among  these  methods  of  Breeding  is  a  test  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Breeding  strains  of  cattle  which  will  Be  pure  in  their 
inheritance  for  high  levels  of  production,  as  a  result  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  Use  of  sires  that  have  demonstrated  they  possess  the  hereditary 
factors  that  enable  them  to  transmit  high  levels  of  production  to  all 
of  their  offspring.  The  need  for  investigational  work  in  the  Breeding 
of  animals  for  consistently  high  production  is  emphasized  By  the  fact 
that  of  all  cows  in  daii^.^-herd- improvement  associations  only  about 
one-third  of  them  produce  enough  to  Be  profitable  to  their  owners. 

The  other  two-thirds  either  show  no  profit  at  all  or  are  Being  kept 
at  a  loss.  Data  from  25  States  show  that  about  38.6  percent  of  the 
cows  discarded  were  eliminated  Because  of  low  production.  Since  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  cow  population  of  the  country  is  in  dairy- 
herd-improvement  associations,  and  these,  together  xvith  cows  Being 
tested  through  the  Breed  associations,  are  higher  producers,  on  the 
average,  than  the  average  dairy  cow,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
considerably  less  than  one-third  of  all  of  our  dairj"  cop;s  are  profit¬ 
able  to  their  owners. 

In  the  nationwide  germ-plasm  survey  of  dairj^  cattle,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  the  1936  Yearbook  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  was  shown  that  in  approximately  1,100  herds  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Better  class  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  country,  no 
improvement  in  producing  ability,  on  the  average,  has  Been  achieved. 

In  708  of  these  herds,  4,309  sires  had  Been  used,  and  of  those  sires 
on  which  sufficient  data  were  available  to  evaluate  their  transmitting 
ability  only  about  one-half  had  Been  able  to  increase  the  production 
of  their  daughters  over  that  of  the  dams  of  the  daughters,  though 
these  sires  had  Been  selected  By  men  who  v/ere  perhaps  the  Best  informed 
in  such  matters  in  the  industry. 

Eighty-nine  Jersey  cows  sired  By  Bulls  of  proven  transmitting 
ability.  Bred  in  the  experimental  Breeding  herd  at  the  Beltsville 
Station  and  tested  under  uniform  conditions,  have  made  an  3.verage 
mature  yield  of  680  pounds  of  Butterfat.  Ninety-eight  Holstein  cows 
have  Been  sired  at  this  station  By  sires  of  known  transmitting  ability, 
and  their  average  production  on  a  mature  Basis  was  705  pounds  of 
Butterfat.  Only  16  of  the  98  cows  made  records  of  less  than  600 
pounds  of  Butterfat.  The  lowest  producer  of  the  173  cows  of  Both 
Breeds  had  a  record  of  253  pounds  of  Butterfat,  and  this  low  production 
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is  ‘believed  to  ’’oc  duo  to  oxtonsivo  olosccsscs  vihich  wore  found  on  post- 
mortcD  examination.  A  nun’bcr  of  covis  tliat  did  not  produce  up  to 
expectations  were  found  to  have  alnornel  pituitarics. 

The  a'bovc  results  would  seen  to  indicate  thc.t  the  systen  of 
using  selected  sires  on  the  “basis  of  their  known  a’oility  to  increase 
production  is  sn.cccssful  in  fixing  an  inheritance  in  which  the  feutors 
for  high-producing  a’bility  predonina-tc.  The  onlj''  a-pparent  weakness 
of  the  superior  proved-sire  systen  of  ‘breeding  is  the  sca^rcity  of 
superior  proved  sires.  Theoretically,  however,  once  the  inlieritance 
for  the  factors  detemining  a  high  level  of  production  is  purified  in 
a  given  herd  or  strain,  the  male  offspring  should  possess  this  inheri¬ 
tance  and  have  the  a‘bility  to  transmit  it  to  their  offspring. 

Daurjo  formers  will  continue  to  carry  the  ‘burden  of  a  large 
percentage  of  cows  that  do  not  possess  the  inherent  a‘bility  to  produce 
a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  and  hutterfoi.t  to  malie  therm  profitalole 
until  such  tine  as  “breeding  experiments,  such  as  those  “being  conducted 
“by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  point  the  v/ay  to  “breeding  practices 
that  v/ill  ena“ble  them  to  produce  cattle  that  will  “be  free  of  the 
factors  responsi“ble  for  low  production. 

Artificial  insemination  as  a  imeaiis  of  expanding  the  use  of 
valua'ble  breeding  sires  is  continuing  to  receive  close  study,  ilany 
inquiries  are  being  received  for  information  on  the  technique  of 
artificial  inseminekion.  Associations  are  being  organized,  in  many 
States  for  impregnating  cows  in  small  herd.s  by  artificial  insemination. 
The  direct  transfer  of  semen  to  animals  in  the  saime  or  nearby  herds  has 
about  the  same  efficiency  as  natural  matings,  but  the  shipment  of  semen 
to  distant  points  has  not  been  uniformly  successful.  Durther  investiga¬ 
tional  ¥;ork  is  greatly  needed  on  this  and  other  phases  of  artificial 
insemination, 

(b)  Investigations  of  influence  of  Feeding  and  management  on 
Level  and-  Cost  of  l-jhlc  Production  and  Growth. — The  object  of  this 
project  is  to  determine  the  influence  of  various  feedstp.ffs  on  the 
growth  and  milk  production  of  dairy  cattle;  the  comparative  values  of 
various  roughages  when  cut  at  different  stages  of  maturity  and.  when 
made  into  hay  or  silage;  the  effect  of  fertilization  and.  rotational 
gra.zing  on  the  value  of  pastures  for  milk  prod.uction;  and  the  effect  of 
different  methods  of  handling,  milking,  feed.ing,  exercising,  and  pastur¬ 
ing  on  the  econom;^;'  and  level  of  milk  production.  Artificial  d-rying  of 
roughages  is  being  tried  out  experimentally.  The  d.e termination  of 
feeding  method-S  a.nd  rations  for  calves  to  reduce  mortality  and.  assure 
growth  d.uring  the  early  months  of  life  is  also  an  important  phase  of 
the  work. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Program  of  the  Department  has  brought 
about  shifts  from  soil-d.epleting  grain  crops  to  soil-conserving 
crops  such  as  grasses  and  legumes.  This  shift  has  created  problems  in 
utilizing  pasture  and.  hay  crops. 

Investiga.tions  have  shown  tha.t  well-cured  hay  and  properly 
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preserved  silage  made  from  similar  crops  and  harvested  at  the  sane 
stage  of  maturity  have  an  equivalent  feeding  value.  Other  investi¬ 
gations  have  shown  that  succulence  in  the  ration  is  of  little  or  no 
importance.  The  principal  advantage,  therefore,  of  converting  a  crop 
into  silage  instead  of  hay  i  s  to  avoid  wea,ther  danage.  Because  the 
principles  governing  the  production  of  good  quality  silage  have  not 
Been  well  understood,  farmers  have  Been  deluded  into  Believing  that 
some  sort  of  silage  preservative,  costing  about  $1  for  each  ton  of 
silage,  is  required  By  ail  hay  crops  in  order  to  guard  against  failure. 
The  cost  of  the  su.pposedly  necessary  preservative  ha.s  kept  many  farmers 
from  making  silage.  Investigations  have  shown  that  some  But  not  all 
of  the  hay  crops  require  a  preservative  when  the  moisture  content  of 
the  crops  is  very  high,  also  that  By  reducing  the  moisture  content  By 
wilting  and  then  effectively  excluding  air  from  the  silage,  any  crop 
can  Be  satisfactorily  preserved  without  the  use  of  any  preservative 
whatever. 

Data  collected  in  these  experiments  show  that  nutrients 
for  cows  can  Be  produced  in  perennial  rougha-.ge  crops  at  approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  cost  of  producing  nutrients  in  grains.  Twenty- 
three  Holstein-Briesian  cows  on  rations  consisting  entirely  of 
alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage,  and  pasture  have  completed  29  lactation 
periods  with  an  average  yield  at  maturity  of  11,847  pounds  of 
milk  and  421  pounds  of  Butterfat.  fifteen  cows  on  rations  consist¬ 
ing  entirely  of  alfalfa  hay  he^ve  completed  24  lactation  periods 
with  an  average  yield  of  11,125  pounds  of  milk  and  390  pounds  of 
Butterfat  on  a  mehure  Basis.  four  cows  on  rations  consisting 
entirely  of  hay  made  from  immature  pasture  grass  herbage  have 
completed  five  lactation  periods  with  an  average  of  11,203  poujids 
of  milk  and  400  pounds  of  Butterfat,  Because  of  the  lower  cost  of 
producing  nutrients  in  the  form  of  roughages,  the  lower  production 
of  cows  on  rations  consisting  largely  of  roughage  may  Be  as  profit¬ 
able  as  the  higher  production  secured  By  heav^,"  grain  feeding. 

( c )  Investigations  of  Delation  of  Conformation  to  Producing 
Ability. --  Under  this  project  studies  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relationship,  if  any.  Between  conformation  and 
anatomy  of  dairy  cows  to  their  producing  ability,  and  to  establish, 
if  possible,  a  scientific  Basis  for  judging  and  selecting  dairy 
cattle  from  outward  appearances. 

In  the  detailed  study  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
udders  of  more  than.  400  cows  and  heifers  a  number  of  abscesses, 
cysts,  deposits  and  lesions  of  various  kinds  have  Been  observed, 

But  none  have  Been  found  that  appeared  to  Be  of  a  cancerous  nature. 

In  view  of  the  high  incidence  of  cancer  in  the  mammary  glands  of 
humans  and  in  some  other  species  it  is  difficult  to  understand  its 
alosence  or  extreme  rarity  in  the  cov/'  s  udder  -  particularly  as 
thad  organ  is  so  higlily  developed  functionally,  is  often  of  enormous 
size  and  is  subject  to  friction,  irritation,  and  Bruising.  It  is 
none  the  less  impressive  and  gratifying  to  know  thad  the  source 
of  one  of  the  most  important  human  foods  is  practically  free  from 
cancerous  growths,  particularly  in  the  light  of  experimental 
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evidence  tli:  t  in  mice  a  "breast  cancer-pro  due  in  influence  appar- 
entlp  can  c  e  transmitted  in  the  milk  of  "breast-tumor  mothers  to 
the  yoionp  of  ca.ncer-froG  strains. 

‘Ihe  a,t  tempt  to  establish  a.  scientific  basis  for  judpjing 
the  producing  ability  of  dairy  cattle  by  their  conformation  is 
being  made  by  correlating  the  measurements  of  the  external  develop¬ 
ment  of  cows  of  known  producing  abilitj^'  with  the  measurements  and 
weights  of  their  internal  organs.  This  'vork  is  being  carried  on 
cooperatively  v/ith  sixteen  State  experiment  stations, 

( d)  Investigations  of  the  Nutritional  and  Other  Ph3^siolQgical 
factor-  Affecting  the  Usefulnc ss  of  Dairy  Cattle . —  The  invest! ga- 
tions  being  conducted  under  this  project  contemplate  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  ration  that  will  maintain  a 
cow  in  good  health  and  optimum  milk  production.  It  is  evident  that 
in  many  cases  the  milk  yield  is  limited  and  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
milk  lowered  by  specific  factors  that  are  lacking  in  rations  v/hich 
by  the  usual  standards  v;ould  bo  considered  ample,  and  that  continued 
subsistence  on  rations  deficient  in  some  respect  may  result  in 
temporary  or  permanent  failure  of  the  reproductive  function  or 
failure  to  resist  infection,  thus  resu.lting  in  large  economic 
lo  sses. 

The  researches  undertaken  p_nder  this  project  include  among 
others  (l)  a  critical  stu.dy  ox  the  energ;^"  req.p.ired  in  the  rations 
of  dairy  cattle  and  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  energy  value 
of  cattle  feeds;  (2)  the  effect  of  different  levels  of  protein  in 
the  diet  of  a  cow  upon  the  yield  and  composition  of  her  milk, 
inclxiding  a  studj^  of  the  metabolism  of  various  protein  constituents 
in  relation  to  milk  secretion;  (3)  the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
metabolism  of  dairy  cattle,  including  a  stud;.^  of  the  effect  of 
growth,  health,  production,  and  reproduction  of  usin  mineral 
supplements  and  roughages  of  various  kinds  and  quality;  (4)  aXL 
investigation  of  vitamin  A  in  the  nutrition  of  dairy  cattle, 
including  a.  stuclj^  of  the  reproduction  of  the  cov/  on  lov/-quality 
hays,  the  amounts  of  vitamin  A  required  in  dairy  rations  for 
growth  and  for  normal  reproduction,  the  effect  of  various  levels 
of  vitamin  A  in  the  diet  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  the  milk,  the 
rearing  of  calves  on  milks  that  are  low  in  vitamin  A  content  and 
on  skim  milk,  the  vitamin  value  of  various  farm  feeds,  and  methods 
of  supplementing  vi tamin-A-deficient  feeds  for  growth,  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  to  produce  milk  rich  in  this  nutritive  essential; 

(5)  a  study  of  the  effect  of  partially  deficient  rations  on  fecun¬ 
dity  in  cattle  and  small  animals,  in  succeeding  generations,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the  dietary''  factors  causing  irregu¬ 
larities  or  complete  failure  in  reproduction  with  dairy  cattle; 

(6)  an  investigation  into  the  changes  in  milk  coincident  v/ith  the 
onset  of  mastitis  and  the  faccors  causing  these  changes;  (?) 
investigation;,  on  the  pliysiology  of  milk  secretion,  including  a 
stuciy  of  the  relation  between  the  diet,  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  the  composition  and  secretion  of  milk. 
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The  work  on  the  relation  of  the  glands  of  internal  secre¬ 
tion  to  lactation,  and  on  the  plr  siolo.g;;’'  of  r eproduc  . ion  in  live¬ 
stock  -  particularly  the  phy siological  conditions  affecting  fer¬ 
tility  -  are  conducted  jointl;'  v;i  th  the  Bureau  of  Anima.l  Industry 
under  this  project, 

(e)  Studies  of  Dairy-Iierd-Inproveaent  Association  Kecords 
to  Determine  the  Effect  of  the  A-pplication  of  Brooding  and  feeding 

Practices  on  Level  and  Econoay  of  Production. -=  There  a, re  more 
than  1,200  dair'rhordrimprovomcnt  associations  operating  in  the 
48  States,  Puerto  Pico,  and  Hawaii  testing  more  than  6:':5,000  cows 
in  approximately  26,000  dairy  herds.  In  1938  these  cows  produced 
an  average  of  317  pounds  of  'buttorfat.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  approximately  25,000,000  cows  kept  for  milking  purposes. 

The  la, test  availahle  data  sho’'^  that  these  cows  have  an  average  hutter- 
fat  production  of  onl:-'  170  pounds  per  year,  or  a.pproximately  one- 
half  that  of  the  cows  on  test  in  dairy-herd-improvement  associations. 
Peed  and  production  records  obtained  in  all  herds  on  test  in  dairy- 
herd-improvement  associations  are  analyzed  to  shov;,  under  actual 
farm  conditions,  the  most  efficient  aiid  profitable  feeding  and  herd- 
management  practices,  in  order  that  those  practices  ina,y  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  br,^  dair^Tucn  generally. 

Production,  value  of  product,  feed  cost,  and  income  over  feed 
cost  are  calculated  for  each  cow  on  test,  Uith  this  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  the  dair^onan  may  intelligently  discard  low-pro  due  i  nf  ,  unprofit¬ 
able  cov/s  from  his  herd  and  adopt  better  feeding  practices.  The  feed 
and  production  records  are  summarized  and  analyzed  by  herds,  by 
associations,  by  States,  and  for  the  United  States.  These  analyses 
are  made  available  to  the  State  colleges  to  be  used  b^,^  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  extension  programs  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
improved  practices. 

Improving  dair;;’  herds  tlrrou;  h  cullinr:,  feeding,  and  manage¬ 
ment  ha^s  definite  limitations,  as  a  herd  can  not  be  made  to  produce 
more  than  its  inherent  or  natural  capacity  to  produce.  Genuine  herd 
improvement,  therefore,  must  come  through  breeding.  Dairymen 
genera,lly,  however,  are  having  discouraging  and  costly  experiences 
in  improving  the  brooding  of  their  dairy  herds.  A  dairymaji  may  bo 
successful  in  selecting  a  bull  that  will  improve  his  herd,  but 
experience  shows  that  trro  times  out  of  three  he  will,  if  left  to 
his  own  initia^tive,  select  a  sire  that  will  lower  the  a.vcragc  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  herd. 

To  cope  v'ith  this  situation  and  to  assist  dairymen  in  select¬ 
ing  bulls  that  sho'ald  improve  their  herds,  the  production  records 
obtained  in  dairy -her6.-inprovej:nent  associations  are  being  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  nationwide  sire-provina,  program,  more  comprehensive 
in  scope  than  any-  dairy  cattle  breeding  program  ever  conducted  in  this 
or  in  an3’  other  country.  In  s.  sense,  the  625,000  coms  on  test 
serve  as  a  breeding  herd,  to  supply  improved  breeding  stock  for  our 
national  dairy  herd  of  25,000,000  cows.  To  a^ccomplish  this  task 
brecd-ing  stock,  particularly  sires,  must  be  made  available  in 
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grea,t  rrum'oers.  To  place  this  fe.r -re aching  prograci  into  operation 
it  is  necessarv  to  identify  all  animals  on  test.  Approximatel'.’  80 
percent  of  the  animals  in  association  herds  are  grades  and  in  the 
past  have  not  heen  satisfactorily  identified.  A  ncctionwide  eartag 
identification  plan  was  developed  through  which  ever'/  grcode  or  non- 
rcgi stored  animal  is  given  a  special  eartagi  numher.  '.Vith  complete 
identification  records  of  grade  as  well  a.s  punehred  animals,  hlood 
and  family  lines  may  he  traced  and  evaluated  in  all  herds  in  dairy- 
herd-improvement  associations,  Comjplete  identification  and  produc¬ 
tion  da.ta  for  the  625,000  cov;s  in  association  herds  are  being 
assembled  in  a  permanent  record  system  established  in  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry.  The  records  ane  filed  so  as  to  show  every  dairy 
cow  family  represented  in  the  26,000  association  herds.  The  da^ta. 
ane  used  to  indicate  the  breeding  v' luc  of  every  sire  used  in  every 
association  herd.  As  the  word  progresses  from  year  to  ;/oar,  proved 
sires  and  the  sons  of  proved  sires,  by  the  thousands,  will  bo 
located  and  ma.de  avalla.blo,  Svcntuall''  it  will  be  possible  to  ha.vc 
in  every  dcoiry  section  several  sires  on  which  data,  anc  available 
to  indicate  their  breeding  value,  ".'hen  this  situation  prevails 
the  demand  for  improved  breeding  stock  may  be  satisfactorily 
supplied. 

To  disseminate  all  availahle  information  on  dairy  sires,  a 
proved-sire  record  for  each  sire  is  issued  to  the  owner  and  to 
dairy  leaders  in  the  States.  The  genetic  make-up  of  sires  is 
indicated,  so  that  inferior  ones  may  be  discarded  while  superior 
ones  may  be  retained,  for  more  extensive  use.  Complete  genetic 
anal:''ses  are  mad.e  of  association  herds  to  indicate  those  animals 
and  families  of  animals  that  seem  to  possess  the  ability  to  transmit 
to  their  offspring  an  inheritance  for  high-producing  capacity. 

The  influence  of  the  superior  animals  and  families  may  then  bo 
perpetua-ted  and  disseminated  througnout  the  dairy-cow  po;pulation. 

At  six-month  intervals  the  records  of  all  proved  sires  -no  pub¬ 
lished.  for  general  distribution  in  order  that  information  on 
proved  dalr--  sires  may  be  a.vallablc  to  dairymen  and  da.iry  Ica.dors 
generally.  A  bull  association  program  is  sponsored  and  directed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Ind.ustiy  to  demonstrate  the  ad.vantages  of 
an  organized  dairy-cattle  breeding  program  for  a  cojranunity  and 
the  econony'  of  cooperative  ownership  and  use  of  herd  sires.  Bull 
associations  provide  the  f anilities  for  long  and  extensive  use 
of  good  proved  sires.  ThroUtCh  bull  associations  outstanding 
proved  sires,  rcgandlcss  of  their  a.gc,  are  usually  more  completely 
utilized,  and  their  influence  more  v/idcly  disseminated,  than  if 
they  arc  owned  "0}/  individual  dairymen. 

Often  a  dair^naan  loses  Dioney  on  his  farm  business  as  a  v/hole 
even  though  he  has  a  high-prod.ucing  herd.  In  such  cases  financial 
records  to  su.pplement  the  feed,  and  production  records  will  show  the 
weak  and  strong  points  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  farm. 

It  may  bo  that  the  income  from  the  dairy  herd  is  being  v/asted  by  unecon¬ 
omical  feeding  and  care,  iDa/'lnc  extravagont  prices  for  nev;  stock  and 
having  only  cull  stock  to  sell,  inefficient  crop  production  methods,  xiigh 
expenses  for  build.ings  and  cq.uijpment,  etc.  Hocognizing  th8.t  efficiency 
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in  farm  organization  and  oper^^tion  is  necessaiy  to  o^otain  the  greatest 
net  farm  income,  complete  financial  records  are  nov;  ‘'oeing  oDta.ined  on 
man/;''  fcorms  in  dadry-lier d-impro veijont  associ actions.  This  phase  of  the 
project  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  analysis  of  thv  records  obtained  is  being  done  mider 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  t^'^o  bureaus.  The  results  of  the  aeialysos 
of  faimn  management  and  dairy  production  data  will  be  returned  to  the 
State  colleges  for  use  in  promoting  more  profitable  practices. 

c.  Market -Milk  Investigations. — Under  this  project  investigations 
are  conducted  in  sanitary  and  economical  methods  of  producing,  trans¬ 
porting,  processing,  and  distributing  market  milk  and  cream  to  be 
utilized  in  fluid  form.  These  investigations  include  the  production 
and  handling  of  market  milk  under  experimental  as  v;ell  as  practical 
conditions  on  dairy  farms,  and  a  stud^?'  of  community  milk  improvement 
throu^li  milk-control  and  extension  agencies  on  the  area  plaii.  Inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  construction,  equip: ’.cnt,  and  efficient  operation  of 
milk  plants  for  the  processing  c.nd  preparation  for  the  market  of  fluid 
milk  and  croarc  and  investigations  in  the  laborator"/'  and  at  com^-iercial 
dair-;  farms  and  plants  to  ascertain  factors  affecting  the  markcta.bili ty 
of  milk  and  croaic  are  also  conducted.  Among  the  studies  nov/  being 
carried  on  arc  trials  of  the  phosphatase  tost,  v/hich  is  designed  to 
detect  improperly  pasteurized  milk;  together  wi th  varia,tions  of  the 
test  which  may  make  it  qp.icker  and  more  accurate.  The  development  of 
other  tests  for  the  same  purpose  which  maj-'  have  superior  a,dvantages  is 
the  objective  of  this  phase  of  the  ’/ork.  An  experimental  stucq^  of  the 
pasteurization  of  goa.ts'  milk  is  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  IndP-strj^,  This  is  designed  to  discover  whether  or 
or  not  pasteurization  of  gosts'  milk  alters  materiallj"  any  of  its  proper¬ 
ties.  Extensive  experimentation  is  being  carried  on  with  short  tests 
such  as  the  meti^^'lene  blue  test  and  other  criteria  which  may  possibly  be 
P-sed  to  evaluate  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk,  where  facilities  are  not 
available  for  complete  bacteriological  examinations.  This  will  be 
espcciall^r  useful  in  the  field,  at  country  plants,  and  in  small  towns 
and  villages.  Studies  arc  being  made  on  the  curd  tension  of  milk  treated 
in  various  ways,  with  the  object  of  finding  methods  which  will  make  a 
soft-curd  milk.  In  this  connection,  corollary  studies  are  being  made 
of  enrd  size  and  digestibility  of  milks  of  various  curd  tensions. 

The  purposes  of  the  work  being  conducted  are  to  prevent  losses 
dP-e  to  souring,  spoilage,  and  other  causes;  to  increase  the  market 
value  of  milk  to  the  farmer,  increase  consumption  of  milk,  and  maice 
rural  and  urban  milk  supplies  more  safe;  to  effect  economies  in  initial 
investments  and  operating  costs  of  milk  plants  so  as  to  reduce  the 
spread  between  producers'  and  consumers'  prices  throP-gh  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  in  plant  operation;  and  to  discover  undesira,blc  practices  which 
impair  the  market  qualities  of  milk  and  crean  and  devise  remedial 
measpres. 

The  results  of  these  researches  enable  dairymen  to  reduce  losses 
through  rejected  and  lovr-quality  milk;  extend  markets  over  greater  areas; 
tend  to  hold  down  the  "spread"  between  producer  and  consuner  by  the 
introduction  of  more  efficient  methods;  and  increase  consumption  because 
of  a  more  acceptable  product. 
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3.  Investigations  of  the  Utilization  of  Hill:  in  the  Hanuf actu-re 
of  Milk  Products. — Nearly  one-half  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  used  in  making  manufactured  products.  Uliile  the  consounption  of 
flu.id  milk  is  relatively  high,  the  per-capita  consumption  of  manufactured 
milk  products  is  much  lovier  than  in  most  other  dairy  countries.  This  is 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  inferior  quality  of  much  of  the  domestic 
product,  and  this  in  turn  is  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  and  the  absence  of  scientific  control  of 
man ufa,c tuning  methods.  Even  under  good  conditions  there  arc  losses  from 
abnormal  bacterial  fermentations  and  faulty  technique. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  products  made  from  milk,  enormous 
quontitics  of  byproducts  (skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey)  arc  produced. 
Although  the  cost  of  producing  the  milk  solids  in  these  byproducts  is 
nearly  as  grca.t  as  the  cost  of  producing  the  milk  fat,  adcqua,to  methods 
of  converting  the  solids  of  those  byproducts  into  human  food  hc.vo  boon 
devised  to  only  a  limited  extent.  Tlie  object  of  this  project  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  discover  the  basic  principles  involved  in  bundling  milk  and 
manuf  on  tuning  it  into  vonious  products  end  by  the  o.pplication  of  these 
principles  to  improve  the  quality  end  reduce  the  cost  of  monufacture; 
o.lso  to  develop  the  domestic  manufacture  of  certain  dairy  products  now 
imported  from  foreign  countries  and  to  csto,blish  these  methods  in  tho 
industry.  The  v:ork  is  conducted  under  the  following  projects: 

(^)  Basic  Invostigo.tions  of  the  Bacteriology  and  Chemistry  of 
—  The  manufacture  of  all  dairy  products  is  based  on  the  control  of 
bacteriological  and  chemica].  changes  in  milk,  and  the  results  of  studies 
of  these  changes  provide  the  ba.sis  for  all  laboratory  investigations  of 
an  applied  natune.  Therefore,  work  on  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry 
of  milk  IS  fundamental  to  practically  all  invest igationa.l  work  dealing 
with  the  manufa.cture  of  milk  products.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  has 
included  many  investigations  of  an  abstract  na.ture  which  are  of  interest 
primariljr  to  scientists.  Such  studies  ha.vc  frequently  led  to  unforeseen 
results  of  groat  commercial  value.  At  tho  present  time  these  investiga¬ 
tions  include: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  physico-chemical  relations  of  the  constituents 

of  milk  with  reference  to  tho  stability  of  tho  various 
suspensions  and  solutions. 

(2)  Tho  composition  of  milk  fat  with  special  attention  to  the 

identity  and  characteristics  of  some  of  the  minor  con¬ 
stituents. 

(3)  The  effect  of  one  species  of  bacteria  on  the  development  of 

another  species  when  they  arc  grown  together.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  mutual  stimudating  effect  but  in  others  a  marked 
inhibitory  effect.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  select¬ 
ing  cultures  of  bacteria  for  chcesomaking  and  other  manu¬ 
facturing  pujrposes. 

(4)  Study  of  tho  factors  which  influence  the  germination  of  bacterial 

spores  and  their  destruction  by  heat,  ultraviolet  rays,  etc. 
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i'b)  General  Investigations  of  Ice  Cresun  Ilanufact'-ire .  —  Ice-cream 
making  has  heen  developed  almost  entirely  "by  empirical  methods,  r/ith 
little  understanding  of  the  physical  and  chemical  principles  involved. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  industry  from  small  plants  operating  a 
single  freezer  to  great  factories  supplying  large  districts  has  intro¬ 
duced  many  prohlcms  in  connection  v'/ith  the  collection  and  storage  of  raw 
materials  and  the  production  of  a  uniform  product.  The  punposo  of  these 
investigations,  in  addition  to  solving  manufacturing  difficulties,  is  to 
develop  methods  of  manufacture  whcrchy  the  quantity  of  milk  solids  may  he 
increased  and  the  quality  of  the  product  im^proved. 

A  s^/stematic  study  is  being  made  of  the  numerous  factors  which 
influence  the  physical  properties  of  ice  cream  vuth  the  object  of  formu¬ 
lating  the  control  of  homogenization  pressunes  and  temperatures,  freezing 
temperatures,  whipping  times,  and  other  manufacturing  details  to  enable 
the  maker  to  obtain  ice  cream  of  any  desired  character. 

ilethods  are  developed  for  separating  the  constituents  of  milk  so 
that  larger  amounts  of  milk  solids  may  be  used  v;ithou.t  encountering 
defects  produced  by  an  excess  of  milk  sugar. 

( c )  General  Investigations  of  the  I.lanufact'iure  of  Butter  and 
Byproducts . — In  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  over  5,300,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  solids  are  produced  annually  in  the  form  of  skim  milk, 
buttermilk,  and  whey.  While  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  this  is 
actually  wasted,  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  its  high  food  value  the  most 
of  it  is  utilized  very  inefficiently.  The  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
are  directed  toward  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  these  byproducts  by 
converting  them  into  forms  which  may  be  used  in  human  foods  and  by 
developing  nev/  industrial  uses  for  those  v/hich  arc  not  suitable  for  food. 
The  more  important  projects  on  which  the  laboratories  arc  now  actively 
engaged  include: 

(1)  A  method  of  preparing  a  concentrated  cheese  whey  suitable  for 

confectionery,  cakes,  and  other  foods.  This  whey  is  now  in 
coramercial  production  and  is  increasing  the  utilization  of 
milk  constituents  in  confectionery. 

(2)  An  entirely  nev;  process  for  separating  the  constituents  of 

whey  has  been  developed.  This  j^ields  three  products: 

Lactose  of  pharmaceutical  grade;  a  powder  of  high  protein 
content  and  excellent  whipping  properties;  and  a  residue 
containing  the  vitamins  of  the  whey  in  a  concentrated  form. 

The  process  is  in  the  pilot-plant  stage,  but  plans  are  being 
made  for  two  commercial  plants  in  T/hich  it  will  be  used  on 
a  large  scale. 

(3)  The  conversion  of  lactose  of  casein  and  cheese  vdiey  to  lactic 

acid  by  fermentation,  the  purification  of  the  acid,  and 
development  of  methods  for  making  solvents,  lacquers, 
plastics,  and  other  products  of  commercial  vaJuc.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  IcoCtic  a.cid  from  whey  is  now  established  on  an 
extensive  commercial  bo.sis  and  a  met'iod  for  mo.king  from  lactic 
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o-cid  a  pl.astic  material  having  vyido  commercial  application  has 
heen  perfected  and  made  availahlc. 

(4)  The  development  of  a  process  available  to  ^.crican  manufac¬ 
turers,  v;ithout  pajTnent  of  royalties,  for  making  from 
casein  a  textile  fiber  resembling  wool.  The  laboratory 
stage  of  this  investigation  has  been  completed  end  the 
pilot-plant  work  carried  far  enough  to  show  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  yarn  can  be  made. 

(4)  Condensed,  Evaporated,  and  IDried  liilk  Investigations. — Three 
methods  for  the  preservation  of  milk  have  been  successfully  developed 
commercially.  These  ore  the  evo.poration  of  milk  under  vacuum  with  the 
addition  of  sufficient  cane  sugar  to  preserve  it  (condensed  milk);  evapora¬ 
tion  under  a  vacuum  r.nd  heat  sterilization  in  the  fino-1  container  (evapo¬ 
rated  milk);  and  reduction  to  dryness  (di'ied  milk).  The  first  method 
changes  the  composition  of  the  milk  and  is  falling  into  disuse.  The 
o.pplication  of  the  second  is  limited  becorise  the  sterilization  gives  the 
milk  a,  slightly  cooked  flavor  which  makes  it  less  desirable  than  fresh 
milk.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  third  method  soon  acquires  an  off- 
flavor  through  oxidation.  If  it  were  possible  to  prepare  a  concentrated 
milk  T/hich  T/ould  keep  indefinitely  and,  on  restoration  to  its  original 
volume,  have  the  fla-vor  and  nutritive  value  of  fresh  milk,  the  problem 
of  distribution  would  be  greatly  simplified  and  consumption  increased. 

If  the  bacterio-l  spores  vdiich  make  necesso,ry  the  high  heat  required  for 
sterilization  could  be  made  more  sensitive  to  heat,  the  sterilization- 
temperature  of  evaporated  milk  could  be  mo.terially  lowered,  v/ith  a  con¬ 
sequent  elimination  of  the  cooked  flavor  of  this  product.  Other  possi¬ 
bilities  of  improving  the  flavor  of  evaporated  milk  are  n.lso  investigated. 

(e)  G-eneral  Investigations  of  Cheese  I'anufacture. —  The  United 
States  makes  over  600,000,000  pounds  and  imports  over  60,000,000  pounds 
of  cheese  annually.  To  make  the  quantity  of  cheese  imported  would  require 
the  milk  from  150,000  average  cows.  This  imported  cheese  is  nearly  all 
of  those  varieties  which  command  relativelj^-  high  prices  and  consequently 
yield  greater  returns  to  the  producers  of  the  milk  than  the  ordinary 
Cheddar  cheese. 

Wnile  the  quantity  of  cheese  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  single  country,  the  per-capita  consumption  is 
lower  than  in  most  of  the  other  dairy  countries,  due  partly  to  the  low 
quality  of  a  part  of  the  domestic  cheese  and  in  some  measure  to  the 
unoktractive  packages  in  \yhich  it  is  marketed.  If  this  country's  per- 
capita  consumption  of  cheese  vrere  on  o.  par  with  that  of  most  Eunopean 
countries,  the  number  of  dairy  cows  producing  milk  for  cheesomaking  i7ould 
have  to  be  at  least  doubled  in  order  to  supioly  the  necessary  amount  of 
milk. 


Investigations  being  conducted  by  the  Buncau  of  Dairy  Industry 
hove  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the  biological  and  chemical 
fo.ctors  involved  in  the  production  of  the  characteristic  flavors  and 
physicoU  properties  of  various  foreign  and  domestic  varieties  of  cheese 
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as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  domestic  cheese  to  provide  on 
additiono.!  mcuket  for  milk. 

The  more  important  investigations  on  which  the  laooratory  is  now 
?/orking  include: 

(1)  Methods  of  factory  control  of  the  composition  ojid  bacterial 

fermentations  in  Swiss  cheese  to  insemc  a  more  uniformly 
high  grade  of  cheese.  This  includes  0,  study  of  the  possi- 
oility  of  making  this  cheese  from  pa.steuxizcd  milk,  thus 
eliminating  the  defects  due  to  inferior  milk. 

(2)  Studj^  of  the  relationship  of  the  bacteriological  condition 

of  the  milk,  the  rate  and  extent  of  a^id  development  in 
the  manufacturing  process,  and  the  temperature  of  erring  to 
the  quality  of  Cheddar  cheese.  This  has  progressed  to  the 
commercial  operation  stage  and  it  is  now  possible  for  a 
factory  by  applying  the  principles  developed  in  these 
investigations  to  make  uniformly  high-grade  cheese. 

(3)  Perfection  of  a.  process  of  making  cheese  from  homogenized 

milk  so  that  it  will  not  leak  fat  when  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature  and  for  making  a  patatable  cheese  viith  good 
keeping  quality  from  milk  with  little  or  no  fat. 

(4)  Development  of  a  method  for  packing  cheese  in  valve-vented 

cans.  The  packaging  of  Cheddar  cheese  in  consumer  units 
and  of  Swiss  cheese  in  sliced  form  for  restaurants,  lunch 
rooms,  etc.,  arc  now  csta/Dlishcd  on  a  commercial  basis. 

(f )  State  and  Industry  Relations  for  Milk  Products  Manufacture. — 

In  the  research  work  of  the  la.boratorics  of  the  Bureau,  facts  arc  established 
wnich  modify  existing  methods  of  da.iry  manufacturing,  nev/  processes  are 
esta.bli shed,  new  products  developed,  and  improved  methods  of  applying 
scientific  control  to  factory  practices  worked  out,  TThilc  this  new  infor¬ 
mation  is  published  in  one  form  or  another,  much  of  it  has  potential  value 
only  when  fa.ctory  operators  arc  convinced  by  demonstration  of  its  prac¬ 
ticability. 

The  Bureau  is  working  in  cooperation  with  State  organizations  on 
the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  making  Swiss  cheese,  on  pack¬ 
aging  Swiss  and  Cheddar  cheese,  on  the  control  of  the  manufacturing 
methods  for  Cheddar  cheese,  and  on  the  manufacture  of  lactic  acid  and 
derivatives  of  lactic  acid  by  the  fermentation  of  whey. 

(g)  Inspection  of  Renovated  Butter  Factories  (Regulatory). — The 
a.dmini  strati  on  of  regulatory  acts  rcla.ting  to  sanitary  condition  of 
process  or  renovated  butter  factories,  the  inspection  of  material  and 
ingredients  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product,  the 
approva.l  of  brands  and  labels  used,  and  the  inspection  and  certification 
of  process  or  renovated  butter  intended  for  export  are  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  conducted  under  this  project.  Investigations 
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of  the  fraudulent  manufo.ctuu’c  and  lalooling  of  this  product  c.re  also  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  request  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

SUPPLEilENTAD  FUITDS 


Project 

Ohligated , 
1939 

Estimated 
obligations  , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 

Special  Research  Fund,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture:  For 
special  dairy  cattle  and 
dairy  products  researches 

$46,872 

$60,520 

$50,520 

, ■  ■"t-i''?  biV'-- 
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BU^ffiAU  OB  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

(a)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act,  19^0  .  $202,442 

Allotment  for  transfer  in  194l  Estimates  from 
"General  Administrative  Expenses,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering" 

(incident  to  transfer  from  latter  bureau  of 
appropriation  for  "Eertilizer  Investigations")  +  7 >500 


Total  avrailable,  1940  . .  209,942 

Budget  Estimate,  194l  .  211,982 

Increase .  2 ,  o4o 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

General  administration  a.nd 

business  service  . 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions  . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$202,049 

393 

$209,942 

$209,942 

2,o4o 

+$2,04o(1) 

Total  appropriation 

202,442 

(a)209,942 

211,932 

+  2,o4o 

(a)  Includes  $7,500  transferred  from  "General  Administrative  Expenses, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering"  in  estimates  194l,  incident 
to  the  transfer  of  "Fertilizer  Investigations"  from  that  bureau  to  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 


INCREASE 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $2,o4o  in  this  item  represents  the  additional  amount 
for  administrative  promotions  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  is  being 
uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  194l, 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropria,tion  provides  for  the  general  direction  of  the  research 
and  service  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  administration  of  fiscal 
affairs,  general  supervision  of  personnel,  and  administrative  review  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  research  and  other  publications  and  bibliographical  and  related 
work. 


The  research  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  growing,  harvesting,  storing,  and  transporting  plants  or  their  parts, 
and  particula.rly  in  removing  the  hazards  of  production  and  in  improving  quality 
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of  P-11  crops.  This  research  includes  fundamental  studies  of  the  soil  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  plant  production;  the  classification  a.nd  mapping  of  soils  as  an  aid  in 
using  them  intelligently;  soil  tillage  and  ma.nagement  in  prepara.tion  for  crops; 
crop  rotations  and  sequences;  crop  fertilization;  liming;  use  of  animal  and 
green  manures;  weed  control;  irrigation;  methods  of  propa-gating  and  planting; 
time  of  planting;  harvesting,  transportation,  storage,  diseases  and  their 
control,  including  seed  treatment,  spra.ying,  etc;  improvement  hy  breeding  to 
remove  hazards  and  to  improve  quality  through  more  desirable  composition  for 
various  purposes  and  for  resistance  to  diseases,  insects,  hea.t,  cold,  drought, 
or  other  deleterious  factors;  studies  of  inheritance  for  use  in  breeding; 
studies  on  the  relation  of  temperature,  light,  humidity,  soil  moisture,  soil 
nutrients,  soil  organisms,  and  other  environmental  factors  on  the  growth, 
composition,  and  quality  of  plants;  the  classifying  of  pla.nts  and  the  study  of 
their  charn^,  te-'b  as  a  basis  for  use  and  improvement;  assembling  and  testing 
both  domestic  and  foreign  plants  to  determine  their  use  and  value  in  the 
origination  of  new  and  improved  varieties  and  crops. 


(b)  ARLINGTON  FARIvI 


Appropriation  Act,  194$ . $49,4l4 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  49 , 834 

Increase .  420 


PRfJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estima.ted) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Arlington  Parm  -  maintenance  of 
facilities  for  basic  plant 

research  . 

AdditionaJ  for  administrative 

promotions  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

$48,531 

883 

$49,4i4 

$49,4i4 

420 

+  $420  (1) 

Total  a.ppropriation  .  . 

49,4i4 

49,4i4 

49,834 

+  420 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $420  is  estimated  as  an  additional  amount  for 
administrative  promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly 
applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  194l. 


» 
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TORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

A  highly  improved  400-acre  tract  is  maintained  in  Virginia,  near 
Washington,  D,  C.,  provided  with  speciaJly  equipped  laboratories,  greenhouses, 
barns,  shops,  and  other  buildings  to  furnish  facilities  for  conducting  experi¬ 
ments  and  practical  farm  tests  covering  a  wide  range  of  research  work,  national 
in  scope,  principally  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  but  also  available  for 
the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  Public  Roads,  Entomology 
and  Plant  Qp.a.rantine,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  a.nd  other  branches.  By  furnishing  similar  facilities  common  to  the 
ma.ny  activities  from  a  central  station,  duplication  of  effort  and  equipment  is 
avoided  and  the  cost  of  operation  appreciably  reduced.  This  item  provides 
funds  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  plant  and  farm  facilities.  The  work 
of  other  divisions  in  the  Bureau  and  of  other  bureaus  and  departments  is 
conducted  aX  cost  on  a  reimbursement  basis. 
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(c)  BOTANY 

$76,635 

76,995 

3^ 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0 
Budget  Estimate,  19^1 
Increase  . 


FROJECT  STATEfv-IENT 


Pro  jects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Botanical  investigations  .  . 

2.  Weed  control  investigations 
Additional  for  administrative 

promotions  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

$35,940 

39,722 

973 

$36,635 

4o,ooo 

$36,635 

4o,ooo 

360 

+  $360  (1) 

Total  appropriation  .  . 

76,635 

76,635 

76,995 

0 

+ 

1 . 

INCREASE 

(1)  $360  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  ATPROPRIATION 

General. --  Research  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants;  taxonomic  studies  of  special  genera  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  exploration  for  native  forms  of  crop  plants  a.nd  as  the 
basis  for  breeding  operations  in  those  fields;  special  systematic  studies  of 
grasses  that  serve  as  a  basis  for  forage,  range,  and  erosion-plant  collection 
work;  the  domestication  and  improvement  of  wild  plants,  particularly  the  blue¬ 
berry;  and  weed  control  investigations.  Botanical  studies  conducted  under  this 
project  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  numerous  invf^stigations  made  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  other  bureaus  of  the 
Department.  With  the  increased  demands  made  upon  this  project  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  erosion-control  agencies  and  the  inevitable  increase  of  duties 
resulting  from  the  development  of  the  National  Arboretum,  work  under  this  pro¬ 
ject  has  become  of  major  importance.  The  studies  and  identifications  under 
this  project  are  essential  to  the  development  of  accurate  and  dependable  plans 
for  future  work. 

The  work  in  weed  ccntrol  is  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  econom¬ 
ical  methods  of  controlling  or  eradicating  field  bindweed,  or  European  morning 
glory,  and  other  noxious  weeds.  Control  methods  studied  include  tillage  and 
cultural  practices,  crop  rota,tions,  and  the  use  of  chemicals.  Field  and 
Ip.boratory  experiments  a.re  being  conducted  in  seven  western  states  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  justification  for 
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these  investigations  lies. in  the  very  wide  and  rapid  dissemination  of  bindweed 
in  past  years  ?,nd  the  very  great  difficulty  and  enormous  expense  encountered  by 
farmers  in  era.dicating  it.  Farms  otherwise  productive  have  been  aba.ndoned  be¬ 
cause  of  bindweed  infestation,  and  in  several  states  the  pest  is  considered  so 
serious  that  loans  can  not  be  secured  on  infested  farms.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  eradicate  bindweed  entirely  once  it  becomes  firmly  established.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  research  with  chemical  treatments  and  with  cultivating  and  cropping 
methods  this  project  will  indicate  feasible  and  economical  methods  of  control. 

1.  Botanical  Investigations. —  Work  on  economic  botany  consists  chiefly 
of  studies  and  identifications  of  plants  other  than  grasses  for  various  bureaus 
of  the  Department,  including  the  preparation  of  monographic  studies  of  various 
crop  plants  as  well  as  reports  on  range  and  distribution  of  those  species  that 
are  needed  by  cr»p  workers  in  other  Divisions.  Assistance  is  also  given  to 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  farmers,  nurserymen,  and  other  individuals 
and  organizations.  Information  derived  from  this  work  is  of  primary  importance 
in  grazing  and  erosion  work,  investigations  of  plants  poisonous  to  stock,  forage 
experiments,  and  in  the  preparation  of  programs  of  plant  breeding  in  other 
Divisions.  Correct  botanical  identification  is  of  primary  importance  for  all 
breeding  projects  inv<5lving  cultivated  plants  and  their  wild  relatives. 

Accurate  a.nd  dependable  studies  and  identif ica.tions  are  essential  as  a  basis 
for  investigations  if  reliable  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Work  on  grass  investigations  includes  systematic  studies  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  grasses  which  serve  as  a,  basis  for  important  grass  investi¬ 
gations  from  the  forage  and  erosion  standpoint.  The  collection  of  grass  speci¬ 
mens  maintained  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  referrnce  collection  in  the 
world.  The  botanical  studies  conducted  and  publications  built  up  as  a  result 
of  these  studies  comprise  a  reference  collection  of  information  w'hich  is  the 
basis  of  a,ll  important  grass  investigations  of  the  Department.  ViJith  the  in¬ 
creased  importance  of  forage  and  soil-erosion  projects,  this  work  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigations.  Adequate  and  a.ccurate 
reference  is  essentiral  as  a  starting  point  for  our  grass  projects. 

The  principal  virork  of  wild  plant  improvement  has  been  the  breeding  of 
new  varieties  of  blueberries  earlier  and  later  than  those  now  in  use,  or  of 
still  better  flavor  and  other  desirable  commercial  qualities,  or  adapted  to  a 
latitude  and  climate  farther  south  than  existing  varieties.  The  wide  interest 
in  blueberry  culture  has  developed  a  rather  extensive  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  The  blueberry  investigations  have  resulted  in  the  domestication  and 
improvement  of  the  wild  blueberry;  in  the  addition  of  a  luscious  and  healthful 
fruit  to  the  dietary  of  city  dwellers;  in  the  establishment  of  a  thriving  a.nd 
growing  now  industry  of  blueberry  culture;  and  in  the  utilization  of  areas  of 
special,  strongly  acid  soils  not  adapted  to  other  agricultural  uses. 

A  simila.r  project  is  conducted  in  breeding  American  varieties  of  goose¬ 
berries,  using  native  species  in  themselves  suited  to  our  conditions  but  now  of 
inferior  quality. 

2.  Weed  Control  Investiga.tions. —  The  a.nnu^l  loss  from  weeds  in  the 
United  Sta.tes  is  variously  estimated  a.t  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000. 
The  most  serious  of  these  losses  are  caused  by  perennial  weeds  which  can  not  be 
controlled  by  ordinary  fa,rm  practices,  and  if  neglected  may  become  so  bad  as  to 
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almost  ruin  a  fa.rm  or  a.  farmin^f  community.  The  worst  and  most  v/idely  distrih- 
utoci  perennial  weeds  are  bindweed,  whitetop,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy  spurge, 
and  Canada  thistle.  St.  John’s  wort  and  certain  other  perennial  weeds  are 
locally  important.  It  is  estimated  that  bindweed,  the  most  widespread  of 
these  pests,  now  occupies  in  excess  of  1,000,000  acres  of  good  farm  land,  and 
that  at  the  ra.te  of  spread  which  ha,s  prevailed  this  will  be  increased,  if  not 
checked,  to  more  than  5,000,000  acres  in  another  five  years.  Excessive  cost 
is  the  factor  most  limiting  control  of  this  weed.  Research  now  under  way 
indicates  means  for  reducing  the  cost  of  current  methods  by  one  half.  Continu 
ed  research  should  point  the  way  to  further  improvement.  Attention  is  now 
directed  primarily  to  bindweed,  with  some  work  on  whitetop.  As  bindweed 
research  progresses  to  a  more  definite  stage  of  completion  more  a.ttention 
should  be  given  to  whitetop,  and  studies  should  be  started  on  Russian  knapweed 
leafy  spurge,  Can^d^a,  thistle,  St.  John’s  wort,  nutgrass,  ;=nd  other  perennial 
weed  pests. 
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(d)  CEEEAL  CROPS  AND  DISEASES 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0 . ^$^^1^121 

Budget  Estimate,  19^1 .  9^^ . Q^O 

Decrease .  jO ,  081 


PROJECT  STATE?/iENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

decrease 

1.  Barley  investigations.  .  .  . 

$63,235 

$64,605 

$60,109 

-  $4,496 

2.  Corn  investigations . 

129,005 

130,305 

122,111 

-  8,194 

3.  Seed  flax  investigations  .  . 

15,130 

25,145 

21,513 

-  3,632 

4.  Sorghum  investigations  .  .  . 

25,948 

26,098 

24,534 

1 , 564 

5.  Oat  investigations  . 

43,325 

43,875 

39,559 

-  4,316 

6.  Rice  investigations . 

43,705 

44,155 

39,048 

-  5,107 

7.  Wheat  investigations  .... 
Additional  for  a.^ministrative 

214,479 

216,938 

193,126 

OJ 

I — 1 

CO 

C\J 

1 

promotions . 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

i,o4o 

+  i,o4o 

Unobligated  balance  . 

5 , 694 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation 

541,121 

551,121 

501, o4o 

-  50,081 

(6) 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  $50,081  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

Reductions  aggregating  $51.^21  under  the  following  projects  (1  to  ]): 

(1)  Barley  Investigations,  $4,496:  This  decrease  contemplates  dis¬ 
continuing  the  xvork  on  barley  cooperative  with  the  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  of  Colorado,  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  the  cooperative  disease 
work  on  barley  in  Idaho,  a  part  of  the  cultural  and  improvement  vyork  with 
barley  in  Oregon,  certain  improvement  and  disease  studies  at  Arlington  Farm, 
Virginia,  and  a  proportionate  share  of  Departmental  service. 

(2)  Corn  Investigations,  $8,194:  This  decrease  contemplates  dis¬ 
continuing  the  work  on  corn  cooperative  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  Colorado,  work  on  breeding  sweet  corn  cooperative  with  the  Purdue 
University  (Indiana)  Agric’oltural  Experiment  Station,  apart  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  disease  work  on  corn  conducted  at  Arlington  Fann,  Virginia,  and  a 
proportionate  share  of  Departmental  service. 

(3)  Seed  Flax  Investigations,  $3)632:  This  decrease  contemplates  dis¬ 
continuing  a  part  of  the  work  on  seed  flax  cooperative  with  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  in  i''innesota.  and  North  Dakota,  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  Departmental  service. 
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(4)  Sor^hiam  Investigations,  $1,564;  This  decrease  qontemplates  dis¬ 
continuing  the  work  with  sorghums  cooperative  with  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  Colorado  and  some  work  on  sorghum  improvement  and  disease 
at  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia,  in  addition  to  a  proportionate  share  of  Depart¬ 
mental  service, 

(5)  Oat  Investigations,  $4,3l6:  This  decrease  contemplates  discontinu¬ 
ing  work  with  Ocits  cooperative  with  the  Colorado  and  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  a  part  of  that  cooperative  with  the  Oregon  Station,  some 
of  the  improvement  and  disoatse  work  a.t  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia.,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  Departmental  service. 

(6)  Dice  Investigations,  $^,107*  This  decrease  contomiolates  discon¬ 
tinuing  rice  work  cooperative  w’itli  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  some  irnprovornent  work  at  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia,  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  Departmental  service. 

(7)  'Jhev.t  Investigations,  S23,812:  This  decrease  contem2jlates  dis¬ 
continuing  the  wheat  work  cooperative  li'ith  the  Colora.do  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  the  i?heat  disease  work  cooperative  with  the  Idaho  st.a.tion,  part  of 
the  improvement  work  coojjerc.tive  with  the  Oklahoma  and  Oregon  stations,  a  po.rt 
of  the  wheat  disease  work  cooperative  with  the  Kansas  station,  a  part  of  the 
whee.t  quality  v7ork  cooperative  v^ith  the  Kansas  a.nd  Ohio  stations,  a  part  of 
the  wheat  improvement  ^vork  cooporaitivo  with  the  North  Da^kota  station,  v7ork  on 
cereal  breeding  and  diseases  at  Arlington  Fa.rm,  Virginia,  certain  physiological 
studies  in  the  District  of  Colixmbia  and  a  proportionate  share  of  Departmental 
service. 

The  reduction  contemplates  discontinuing  the  services  of  personnel  as 

follows : 


Depa  rtmental ; 

1-  P-3  Associa.te  Physiologist 

2-  CAF-3  Assistant  Clerk-Steno- 

graphors 

2-  SP-2  Assistant  C-ardeners 
1-  CU-2  Laborer 


The  distribution  of  the  roduct 

follows : 


Depairtmental  $17,^21 

Arlington  Farm,  Virginia  5^000 

Coloroi-do  4,050 

Idaaho  3j000 

Indio.na.  4,000 

Kanscis  3,000 


Field; 


1- 

P-2  Assist. 

ant  Agronomist 

2- 

P-2  Assistant  Pathologists 

2- 

P-1  Junior 

Agronomists 

1- 

P-1  Junior 

Pathologist 

1- 

SP-6  Farm 

Foreman 

4- 

Agents 

■j 

Laborer 

Several  te 

mporary  laborers 

on  by  geographic  divisions  is  as 


Minnesota 

600 

Missouri 

4,050 

Worth  Dakota, 

3,400 

Ohio 

1,800 

Oklahom.a 

2,200 

Ori.^gon 

2,600 

$51,121 

(8)  Sl,040  c'.dditional  estima-tod  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  'vhich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Sstim.ates  for  1941. 


■  ft 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Gen oral . — Resefcirch  conducted  under  this  appropriation  item  includes 
a  v>.'ide  range  of  problems  concerned  with  the  grorving  and  improvement  of  cereal 
crops.  This  includes  experiments  designed  to  develop  new  and  better  methods 
of  culture,  control  of  diseases,  and  improved  varieties  better  in  yield, 
quality,  and  in  resistance  to  disease,  cold,  heat,  drought  and  other  hazards, 
as  well  as  experiments  on  the  interrelations  of  soil  fertility,  irrigati-^n, 
cold,  heat,  drought,  light,  disea.se,  etc.,  on  the  yield  and  quality  of 
cereal  crops.  All  of  these  investigations  are  designed  to  remove  preventable 
hazards  from  cereal  crop  production  insofar  as  possible.  Cooperative  ex^jeri- 
ments  are  conducted  v;ith  most  of  the  State  agricultura.1  experiment  stations, 
and  no  independent  field  stations  are  maintained. 

The  justification  for  this  work  lies  in  the  importaince  of  cereal  crops 
in  American  agriculture  and  in  tho  necessity  for  saf egua.rding  the  food  supply 
of  the  people  and  their  prosperity  through  solving  the  many  difficult  problems 
involved  in  ccreavl  production.  Cereal  crops  supply  the  basic  energy  require¬ 
ment  in  the  dietary  of  our  people.  They  supply  principal  concentrate  feed 
supplies  of  our  livestock  and  dairy  industries,  as  well  as  the  rav/  materials 
of  important  food  and  industrial  m- nufactures .  Cereal  crops  arc  gr^^jun  on 
some  225,000,000  acres  each  year.  These  crops  are  the  backbone  of  iUnerican 
agriculture.  Increased  efficiency  and  reduced  costs  through  rem'^val  of 
hazairds  are  necessary  for  more  profitable  production  and  the  c  msequent  wnell- 
■being  of  our  agricultural  population,  as  vi'-.ll  as  that  of  our  urban  population 
through  more  stable  and  cheaper  food  supplies. 

1.  Barley  Investigations. — The  acreage  sow/n  to  barl^'y  each  year 
approximates  12,000,000  aures.  F'^r  the  10  years,  I927-3O,  the  average  annual 
production  of  barley  was  23^,895,000  bushels.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop 
is  used  for  feed.  Ab^ut  65,000,000  bushels  are  required  each  year  for  the 
malt  using  industries,  principally  brewing.  During  1925-1929  average  of 
32,000,000  bushels  was  exported  annually,  recently  the  amount  varying  between 
5,000,000  s-.nd  S, 000, 000  bushels.  Diseases  take  a  s^''rious  toll  from  the  barley 
crop  each  year,  in  1937  the  estimated  loss  totaling  22,000,000  bushels  or 
a.pproximately  10  percent  '^.f  the  total  crop.  This  loss  is  important  not  only 
because  of  its  direct  effects  in  crop  reduction,  but  also  because  of  the 
effect  on  use  and  quality.  Scab,  helminthosporium  blight,  stripe,  and  stem 
rust  seriously  reduce  malting  quality.  Scab,  causing  emesis,  makes  the  grain 
unfit  for  feeding  hogs  and  horses.  Fortunately  varieties  rcsistrint  to  the 
various  important  diseases  are  available,  and  a  breeding  program  is  under  v/ay 
to  combine  disease  resistance  ivith  oth'-r  desired  qualities.  Malting  quality, 
stiffen  strav7,  cold  resistance  in  winter  barley,  aro;  other  important  problems 
to  be  solved. 

2.  Corn  Investigati-ons . — Corn  is  the  backbone  of  American  agriculture, 
the  most  important  single  crop  grown  in  this  country,  and  the  foundation  of 
much  of  the  livestock  industry.  About  three-fourths  of  the  v/orld's  crop  of 
corn  is  grnv/n  in  the  United  Sta.tes,  whero  it  is  groim  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  exceeds  in  producti  u  and  value  wheait,  oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  and 
buckwheat,  combined.  Approximately  100,000,000  acres  of  corn  arc  planted  each 
year,  with  an  average  production  of  about  2,500,000,000  bushels.  About  90 
percent  of  the  corn  crop  is  used  for  stock  feed  on  the  farm,  only  slightly 
less  tha,n  10  percent  entering  industrial  and  hum;, n  uses. 
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Annii?.!  losses  to  corn  from  diseases  range  from  9  to  20  percent. 
Higher-yieldinr  strains  of  corn  resistant  to  disea-ses  and  insect  pests  are 
needed  to  reduce  j.jroduction  costs  and  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  production. 

As  a  result  of  3^  years  of  experimental  work  hy  various  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  a.nd  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  hybrid 
corn  has  recently  cone  into  general  use  throi:i£'’hout  the  Corn  Belt.  The  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  use  of  hybrid  corn  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
In  1935  slightly  less  than  500,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  production  of 
hybrid  corn,  ’vhereas  in  193S  corn  hybrids  were  grown  on  approximately 
17^000,000  a.cres.  The  corn  hybrids  so  far  developed  have  be'^n  more  productive 
more  resistant  to  lodging:,  diseases,  insect  pests,  and  other  vicissitudes 
than  the  standard  commercial  varieties  previously  grown.  It  is  cons'^rvativoly 
estimated  that  an  increased  production  of  100,000,000  bushels  of  corn  rosultcd 
in  the  season  of  1938  from  the  planting  of  corn  hybrids.  The  use  of  corn 
hybrids  will  permit  the  growing  of  our  corn  crop  on  less  land,  reducing  costs, 
and  all’^Vv'ing  better  soil  conserving  practices.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  improvement  of  existing  hybrids  for  such  characters  as  disease  and  insect 
resistance,  the  improvement  of  the  paront-l  inbred  lines  in  order  to  reduce 
cost  of  production  and  lov/er  the  price  of  hybrid  seed  corn,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  desirt.ble  hybrids  for  corn  areas  not  served  by  present  productions. 

3.  Seed  Flax  Invostigations. —  Seed  flax  production  in  the  United 
States  is  far  below  domestic  consumption,  and  large,  quantities  of  flaxseed 
are  imported  annually.  An  increase  in  production  should  be  advantageous  to 
flax  farmers  and  to  the  linseed  crushing  industry. 

Because  of  extrcTTe  drought  the  acreage  -f  flax  grown  in  the  Dalcotas 
and  Montana  has  been  reduced  grecitly  in  recent  years.  This  accounts  for  the 
marked  reduction  in  acreage  and  production  in  the  United  States  since  1930 
when  3,780,000  acres  were  harvested  and  the  total  production  was  21,673,000 
bushels.  Less  than  one  million  acres  were  harvested  in  1937  1938,  and 

the  production  was  only  ]  to  S  million  bushels.  As  a  result  of  coopero.tive 
experiments,  flax  procniction  is  becoming  '' f  more  in.portance  in  Kansas,  and 
cilso  in  California  and.  Texas  where  it  is  grown  as  a  .fall-sown  crop  mostly 
under  irrigation. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  flax  has  been  of  except!  mal 
value  in  replacinfO  other  crops  produced  in  excess  of  de.mand,  especially 
vegetables  and  melons  and  alfalf^ .  The  115,000  acres  of  flax  now  grown  in 
California  ,hi.s  done  much  to  stabilize  and.  balance  ag:ricultural  production. 

In  Texas,  also,  flax  appears  promising.'’  as  r  crop  to  replace  some  cotton.  The 
growing  of  seed  flax  is  dependent  largely  on  the  use  of  productive,  disease- 
resistant  varieties,  having,'  a  st^tisfactory  yielo.  and  quality  of  oil.  Existing 
varieties  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics.  There  is  a. 
further  need  for  improved  varieties  which  are  aidapted  to  each  of  the  distinct 
areas  v?here  the  crop  is  i;,rovm. 

The  breeding  of  improvr,'.  flax  varieties  x^romises  to  solve  these 
problems. 

4.  Sorghui-i  Investigations. —  Sorghums  are  grown  for  grain  or  forcige 
on  about  10  raillion  acres  annually,  mostly  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains, 
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They  furnish  much  of  the  yrain  and  fora=:e  in  large  areas  ivhere  it  is  too  dry 
or  hot  for  the  successful  production  of  corn  and  legumes.  Grain  sorghum 
seed  is  an  unusually  good  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 
Broomcorn  is  groi^n  for  its  brush  on  about  300,000  acres* 

The  sorghum  crop  is  subjected  to  severe  ravages  from  drought,  frost, 
heat,  insects,  and  diseases.  Experiments  have  sh-^wn  that  improved  varieties 
and  proper  cultural  methods  may  greatly  reduce  these  hazar^is. 

Most  of  the  forage  sorghums  and  some  of  the  grain  sorghums  have 
brown  seed,  which  is  much  less  palatabl'-  than  that  of  varieties  having  white, 
yellow,  or  rod  seeds.  Palatability  can  be  improve!  readily  by  breeding 
methods . 

Accomplishments  to  date  include  the  development  an'I  "ado  distribution 
of  early,  droug:ht- evading  varieties  such  as  Sooner  nilo.  Early  Kalo,  Xalo, 
Greeley,  Improved  Coes,  and  Highland,  and  of  varieties  suitable  for  harvest-' 
ing  with  a  combine,  such  as  Wheatland,  Beavrr  and  Colby.  Str-nins  of  nearly 
all  varieties  of  milo  have  been  developed  recently  which  are  resistant  to  the 
pythium  root-rot  which  is  widespread  and  highly  ;lostructiv.;  to  the  older 
conmercia;,!  va-rieties  of  milo.  The  palatable  Atla.s  sorgo  now  widely  grown 

for  silage  or  fodder  was  developed  and.  distributed  about  192S.  These  new 

varieties  &.s  well  as  all  older  commercial  varieties  are  amenable  t  :>  further 
improvement.  Vairieties  are  nou'  beint"  developed  not  onl.y  for  earliness, 
drought  resistaince,  .^rield  an!  quality,  but  also  for  resistance  to  chinch  bug 
injury,  smut,  and  bacterial  leaf-spot  ■''isGases.  Tlio  qucility  of  broomcorn 
brush  is  boina  improved  b.d--  breeding  for  freedom  from  re!  stain  and  for  other 
desired  characteristics. 

5.  Oat  Investigations.--  Oats  constitute  the  most  i.mportant  small- 
grain  feed  crop  of  the  United  States  and,  among  the  grains,  are  exceeded  in 
acreage  and  value  only  by  corn  ana  whoat.  lioro  than  35  million  acrc-s  arc 

harvested  annually.  Oats  continue  to  hold  a  place  in  the  a.; ■  riculture  of 

the  country  because  of  their  unique  value  as  an  intermediate  crorj  following 
corn  xvith  which  to  seed  clover  and  ^  rass.  Oats  also  furnish  a  hiehly  nutri¬ 
tious  feed  for  many  classes  of  farm  animals,  particularly  for  breeding'  and 
young  stock.  The  yield  aind  quality  of  the  crop  frequently  is  seriously  re¬ 
duced  by  heat,  drouglit,  disease,  and  lodging.  The  losses  to  the  oat  croio 
from  diseases  rang'd  from  about  6  percent  to  I5  percent  from  1531  1937. 

New  stra.ins  of  oats  have  been  developed  tha.t  have  a  combination  of  resistance 
to  smut,  stem  rust  and  crown  rust.  These  strains  also  are  more  tolerant  of 
heat  anl  have  stiffer  stra-w  than  th‘'  varieties  no^  extensively  grown.  Some 
of  then  r.re  being  increase!  for  distribution  to  farmers  in  19^0.  Cronu  rust 
v/as  moro  pro-valent  ruid  widely  'istributed  in  1938  than  in  cany  previous  year, 
an!  reduced  oat  production  at  le-  st  one-t'iird.  In  other  years  st^m  rust  aend 
smut  have  taken  heavy  toll.  The  i  rowing  of  the  now  ro-sistent  strrc.ins  sh'ould 
eliminate  such  heavy  losses  in  a  lar  e  measure.  Much  progress  has  been  ma.-le 
in  recent  years  in  the  improvement  of  oat  vr.rieties,  especially  in  breedin.g 
for  resistance  to  diseases.  Additional  work  remains  to  bn  done  inbreeding 
for  better  str-aw  or  standing  ability,  thinner  hulls,  and  conscqiiently  hiwher 
qu£:lity.  Breeding'  fop  greater  resistance  to  cold,  combined  orith  disoase  re¬ 
sistance,  in  v/into-r  oa.ts  for  the  South  a.lso  demands  further  attention. 
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6.  Rice  .Tnvestig:atlons. —  Rice  is  the  principal  crop  pro^n  on  some 
9,500  farms  in  certain  counties  or  parishes  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  California  where  soils  are  heavy  and  not  well  suited  for  other  crops. 
The  land,  buildings,  livestnek,  machinery,  irrigation  projects,  and  mills 
devoted  to  the  rice  industry  have  an  estimated  value  of  about  two  hundred 
million  dollars. 


In  recent  yec^rs  the  annual  rice  cro^.  of  the  United  States  has  approx¬ 
imated  50  million  bushels  valued  at  35  ’t'"'  ^0  million  dollars,  produced  on 
about  one  million  acres. 

The  trend  of  rice  production  has  been  upward,  cuii,  althoug-h  it  is  a 
minor  crop,  the  United  States  since  I916  has  continued  to  produce  a  surplus 
of  rice  for  export.  Production  has  increased  nor.  rapidly  than  domestic 
consionption,  hence  the  export  market  has  become  more  important  in  determining 
returns  to  growers. 

The  continuous  submergonco  of  rice  land  lurina  most  of  the  o-rowing 
season  creates  distinct  problems  in  soil  fertility,  rotation,  insect  pests, 
diseases,  and  culture  that  require  solutim.  Soil-fertility  and  crop-rota- 
ti^'n  problems  with  rice  on  submerged  land  are  monkedly  different  from  those 
encountered  in  growing  other  grain  crops.  Varieties  of  better  culinarjr  and 
milling  quality  are  needed  in  '~rder  to  increase  .lomestic  ami  foreign  market 
dcm.ands  because  existing  varieties  arc  deficient  in  one  or  both  of  these 
qualities.  Varieties  r-'sistant  to  diseases,  lodging, anl  shattering  and  of 
high  yielding  capacity  r.re  necessary  if  the  cost  of  production  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced. 

7.  '^’heat  Investigations. —  li?heat  is  seconi  only  to  corn  as  a  grain 
crop  in  the  United  States  and  is  fer  more  im.portant  than  any  other  domestic 
crop  as  a  source  of  hum.an  food.  It  supports  an  extensive  m^anufacturing  and 
processing  industry  and,  though  less  is  exported  than  formerly,  plays  an 
important  role  in  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

In  recent  years  the  total  crop  for  the  United  States  has  varied  from 
a  low  of  about  525  million  bushels  in  193^  to  nearly  95^  million  bushels  in 
1931.  The  acreage,  has  varied  from  about  55>000,000  acres  to  over  75,000,000 
acres . 

Much  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  crop  is  due  to  winterkilling’,  drought, 
high  temperatures,  lodging,  and  various  disease  and  insect  posts  such  as  stem 
and  leaf  rust,  bunt  and  loose  smut,  Eessian  fly,  etc.  Annual  losses  to  wheat 
from  plant  diseases  range  from  4  to  32  percent.  L-isses  from  leaf  rast  and 
bunt  aunount  to  millions  of  dollars  annuf-.lly,  and  stem  rust  is  responsible  for 
severe  losses  in  areas  where  ada.pted,  resistant  varieties  are  not  available. 
Winterkilling  on  the  c.veraf-  C  accounts  f';r  losses  of  30  to  40  million  bushels 
per  year,  and  is  especially  objectionable  because  it  may  practically  destroy 
the  crop  in  certain  areas,  as  in  southern  Indiama,  southern  Illions,  c.nd  in 
western  Ohio  in  1928. 

Distinct  proj-yess  ha.s  been  made  in  breeding  disease-  and  insect- 
resistant  varieties  and  in  producing  varieties  that  arc  more  winter  hardy 
and  more  resistant  to  heat  a.nd  droui.lit.  The  percentage-  of  cars  of  smutty 
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’7heat  arriving'’  at  torninal  markets  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  h-f  s  been  reduced 
from  a  hiah  of  more  than  35  pci'cont  in  1931  'to  a  low  of  7  percent  in  1938, 
due  principally  to  the  breeding  and  distribution  of  b'ont-resistant  va.rieties. 
Destruction  by  stem  rust  in  the  spria-r  wheat  belt  in  1938  was  much  less  than 
v/oul'.i  otherwise  h;  ve  been  the  case  had  the  stem-rust  resistant  variety 
Tha.tcher  not  beon  created  and  introduced  to  farmers  previously.  Unfortunately 
progress  toward  final  objectives  requires  tine.  The  production  of  the  sten- 
rust  resista^nt  Thatcher  wheat,  for  example,  is  the  result  of  intensive  efforts 
over  a  period  of  more  than  25  years.  Such  a  variety,  .';hile  a  fi;reat  advance, 
still  has  weaknesses,  such  as  susceptibility  to  leaf  rust,  which  can  be 
corrected  onl;r  by  further  breodiny  operations. 
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(e)  COTTON  AT®  OTHER  ElBEE  CROPS  AT®  DISEASES 


Appropriation  Act ,  19^0  * . $424,335 

Budget  Estimate,  194l  .  4oi, 500 

Decrease .  22, 38^ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 


1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases  or 
Decreases 

s399,520 

$101,020 

$96,020 

-  $5,000  (1) 

21,919 

22,17g 

22,17g 

-  -  - 

i4,700 

14,700 

14,700 

-  -  - 

52,600 

53,300 

51,160 

-  2,64o  (2) 

9,300 

9,300 

7,100 

-  2,200  (3) 

63 , 663 

64,500 

64,500 

_  _  _ 

2g,000 

2g,000 

2g,000 

-  -  - 

33,4oo 

33,4oo 

31,200 

-  7,200  (4) 

9,200 

9 , 200 

7,200 

-  2,000  (5) 

40.000 

65 . 000 

59.655 

-  5.545  (6) 

1311,307 

4o6.oqg 

381,713 

24,3g5 

1 .  Cotton  investigations 
(production,  improvement, 


and  diseases) : 

(a)  General  cotton  Dreed 
ing  and  improvement 
investigations  .  .  . 

(b)  Egyptian  cotton 
breeding  and  improve¬ 
ment  investigations. 

(c)  Sea  Island  cotton 
breeding  and  improve¬ 
ment  investigations. 

(d)  Cotton  genetic  in¬ 
vestigations  .... 

(e)  Studies  of  the  strue- 

ture  and  growth  of  the 
cotton  plant  and  of 
cotton  fibers . 

(f)  Cotton  plant  nutri¬ 
tion  and  other  physio¬ 
logical  investigations 

(g)  Cotton  disease  inves 

tigations . 

(h)  Cotton  quality  re¬ 
search  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  production.  . 

(i)  Cotton  culture  in¬ 
vestigations  . 

(j)  Investigations  on 
establishing  improved 
cotton  seed  stocks,  in^ 
eluding  one-variety 
community  methods.  .  . 

Total,  Cotton  inves.  .  . 
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Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increases  or 
Decreases 

?.  Eiber  riant s.  other  than 

cotton.  Investigations  of: 
(.a)  Hard  fiber  studies  . 

7.550 

3,050 

3,050 

_  -  - 

(b)  Fiber  flax  agronomic 

and  breeding  invest!- 

4,650 

4,650 

4,650 

_  _  _ 

,  gations . !  •  * 

Hemp  investigations. 

Total,  Fiber  crops  other 
than  cotton . 

5.513 

5,537 

■^.■387 

M 

17,713 

13,237 

13,237 

-  -  - 

Additional  for  administra- 
tive  promotions  . 

_  _  _ 

„  -  _ 

1,500 

+  1,500  (7) 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

4,365 

—  —  — 

_  -  - 

_ 

Total  appropriation 

399,3^5 

424,335 

401,500 

-  22,335 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $22,8S5  in  this  iten  for  19^1  consists  of; 

Reductions  aggregating  $24,335  under  the  following  work  pro¬ 
jects  of  Project  No.  1,  ^'Cotton  investigations  (production,  improve¬ 
ment,  end  diseases) . " 

( 1 )  General  cotton  breeding  and  imurovement  investigations,  $5.000 : 
This  reduction  contemplates  discontinuing  the  work  on  cooperative  cotton 
breeding  and  improvement  in  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico, 

(2)  Cotton  genetic  investigations,  $2,640;  This  reduction  contem¬ 
plates  discontinuing  the  work  on  cotton  genetics  conducted  as  a  part  of 
cooperative  eotton  hreeding'^hesearch  ia", Arkansas . 

(3)  Studies  of  the  structure  and  growth  of  the  cotton  plant  and 

of  cotton  fibers,  $2.200;  This  reduction  contemplates  discontinuing  a  part 
of  the  cooperative  work  on  cotton  plant  and  fiber  growth  and  structure  be¬ 
ing  conducted  at  Raleigh,  North  Caroline,. 

(4)  Cott  on  quality  research  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  $7,200: 
This  reduction  contemplates  discontinuing  a  part  of  the  work  on  this  pro¬ 
ject  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(5)  Cotton  culture  Investigations,  $2,000:  This  reduction  contem¬ 
plates  discontinuing  the  cooperative  work  on  cotton  culture  in  New  Mexico, 

(6)  Coop  erative  investigations  on  establishing  improved  cotton  seed 
stocks,  including  one-variety  community  methods,  S5»345«  This  reduction 
contemplates  discontinuing  the  single  variety  work  in  New  Mexico,  and  not 
initia.ting  such  work  in  Arizona. 
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This  reducticn  entails  discontinuing  personnel  or  positions  as 
fo  Hows! 

Departmentpl:  , 

5  -  SP-3  (Vacancies,  not  to  oe  filled) 

_‘p_3  Associpte  Geneticist  (Vacancy,  not  to  be  filled) 

1  _  p_2  Assistant  Agronomist  (Vacancy,  not  to  be  liiieaj 

1  -  SP-S  Chief  Scientific  Aid 
1  -  sP-4  Assistant  Scientific  Aid 
1  _  SP-3  Junior  Scientific  Aid 
1  -  Agent 
1  -  Parm  laborer 

Several  temporary  leborers 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  reductions  are  cs  follows. 


Departmental 

$7,200 

Arizona 

2,000 

Arkansas 

4,600 

North  Carolina 

2,200 

New  Mexico 

s,3‘*5 

(7)  $1,500  additional  estimated  for  administrative  prom^'tions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l. 


WORK  UilPER  This  APPROPRIATION 

General. —  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  improve  the  quality 
and  bring  about  more  economic  production  of  cotton  a.nd  other  fiber  crops 
in  the  United  States  through  researches  conducted  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  States  where  these  crops  a,re  grown.  Cotton  is,  of  course,  our 
most  important  cash  crop  and  the  most  important  agricultural  commodity 
exported  from  this  country.  There  are  more  than  2,000,000  cotton  growers 
and  more  than  10,000,000  farm  people,  one-third  of  the  total  fairm  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  depending  on  cotton  for  their  principal  income.  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  cottons  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
resulting  in  more  exacting  competition  in  certain  foreign  consuming  centers, 
makes  it  more  imperative  than  ever  that  the  American  crop  be  of  the  highest 
quality  possible.  The  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  Statps  have  de¬ 
creased  from  an  average  of  7» 622,217  babies  for  the  period  1929-3O 

to  1933-3^.  to  5, 59s, 415  in  I937-3S.  Increased  acre  yields  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  reduction  in  the  pound  cost  of  producti':'n  becomes  more  important  e.s 
competition  increases,  and  higher  yielding  varieties  and  better  production 
practices  must  be  developed  to  strengthen  and  fit  in  with  the  more  definite¬ 
ly  planned  agriculture  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

Agriculture,  industry,  and  certain  aspects  of  na'.tipnal  defense  de¬ 
pend  in  part  on  cordage,  fabrics  and  other  materials  made  from  fibaca  (Manila 
hemp),  sisa.l,  flax,  hemp  and  other  plant  fibers.  This  Division  is  the  ^nly 
agency  in  the  Federal  government  that  attempts  to  keep  up  to  date  and  fully 
informed  on  the  qua,litips,  production,  processing  and  utilization  of  these 
fibers . 
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This  work  is  conducted  in  ccopepation  with  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural 
EccnOTiics,  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  and  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  of  this  Department,  and  with  the  State  experiment  stations, 
extension  services,  a.nd  certain  county  and  other  local  group  organizations. 

1.  Cotton  Investigations. —  Por  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
and  economic  production  of  cotton  and  other  fiber  crops  in  the  United  States, 
botanica.l,  genetic,  pathological,  physiological,  agronomic  and  related  re¬ 
searches  are  conducted.  These  include  studies  to  learn  the  effect  of  soil, 
season,  climate,  water,  fertilizer,  cultural,  and  other  factors  on  the  growth 
of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  yield,  quality  and  value  of  the  fiber  and  the 
seed;  botanical,  genetic  and  cytogenetic  studies  of  the  plant,  of  the  size, 
shape,  structure,  chemical,  physical  and  other  properties  of  the  fiber,  and 
the  structure  end  composition  of  the  seed  to  determine  how  these  properties 
are  inherited  and  how  specific  properties  and  combinations  of  these  contri¬ 
bute  to  use  values;  the  activities  and  effects  of  nicro-orgauisms  on  the  lint 
and  seed  are  studied  in  order  to  better  understand  and  if  possible  prevent 
deterioration;  cotton  diseases  are  studied  to  determine  possible  methods  of 
their  control,  and  breeding  is  done  for  disease  resistance;  methods  of  breed¬ 
ing,  developing  and  utilizing  seed  stocks  of  improved  varieties  ^f  cotton  are 
worked  out  for  standardizing  the  production  of  superior  strains  and  varie¬ 
ties  in  one-variety  communities  thereby  reducing  costs  of  production  and 
resulting  in  hi^er  prices  to  the  growers  for  large,  even-running  lots  of 
better  cotton  made  regularly  available. 

2.  Fiber  Plants  other  than  Cotton,  Investigations  of. —  Work  under 
this  project  includes  the  investigation  of  hemp  and  flax  fiber  production 
in  the  United  States  and  of  hard  fibers  such  as  abaca.  (Manila  Hemp),  sisal, 
henequen,  and  maguey  in  the  tropics;  and  of  all  plant  fibers,  except  cotton, 
used  for  ropes,  twines,  yarns,  woven  fabrics,  hats,  matting,  and  stuffing 
or  filling. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  to  determine  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  abaca  in  the  American  tropics,  of  developing  earlier  maturing  strains 
of  hemp  that  will  produce  seed  in  the  northern  states,  and  fiber  flax  for 
improvement  of  yield  and  quality.  Properties  of  hemp  and  flax  fiber,  hard 
fiber  and  other  fibers  are  investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  for 
ropes,  twines,  and  other  purposes. 

Flax  fiber  production  is  now  established  as  a  commercial  industry  in 
Oregon,  and  continued  interest  is  shown  there  in  experimental  improvement 
projects  of  culture  and  processing.  Recent  narcotic  legislation  relating  to 
hemp  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  developing,  if  possible,  a  strain  of 
hemp  free  of  the  drug  content,  thcit  may  be  used  for  production  of  fiber. 

There  is  need  for  continued  pla.nt  breeding  of  both  fiber  flax  and  h"' mp  and 
further  experimental  work  with  relation  to  soil  types  auid  agronomic  practices 
in  growing  these  crops  and  preparing  the  fibers.  Hard  fibers,  produced  only 
in  the  tropics,  are  necessary  for  bindertwine  and  all  high-grade  cordage. 

It  is  important  tha.t  coordination  be  continued  between  twine  and  cordage 
manufacturers  in  this  country  and  fiber  producers  in  the  tropics  and  that 
sta.ndards  of  fiber  quality  be  .  maintained. 
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(f)  DRUG  AW  REIATED  PLAINS 

Appropriation  Act,  19^0  . 

Budget  Estimate,  19^1  . 

Decrease . 


PROJECT  STATEIjENT 


$47,139 

43,700 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated 

Increases  or 
Decreases 

1.  Drug,  poisonous,  in¬ 

secticide,  oil,  and  re¬ 
lated  plant  investigations 

3  $31,409 

$35,479 

$32,555 

-  $2,724  (1) 

2.  Hop  production  and  dis¬ 
ease  investigations.  .  . 

10,706 

ii,g6o 

10,945 

915  (2) 

Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions . 

—  —  — 

_  _  _ 

-  200 

+  200  (3) 

Unobligated  balance.  .  .  . 

3,024 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation.  . 

47,139 

47,139 

0 

0 

r- 

-  3.P9 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decreese  of  $3,439  this  item  for  194l  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  decrepse  of  $2.74c  in  drug,  poisonous,  insecticide,  oil,  and 
relrted  dent  investigations;  This  reduction  contemplates  the  curtailment  of 
cultural  experiments  at  Arlington  Experiment  ilirm,  Rosslyn,  Virginia,  and  at 
other  points  throughout  the  United  States,  rith  drug  plants,  such  as  ephedra; 
essential  oil  plants,  such  as  mint,  dill,  and  ocimum  canum. ;  drying  oil  plants, 
such  as  safflower,  perilla  and  chis;  insecticide  plants,  such  as  pyrethrum 
and  Devil's  shoestring;  a=nd  tannin  plants,  such  as  sumac  and  canaigre;  with 
proportionate  curtailment  in  Washington  services. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $915  in  hop  production  and  disease  investigations: 
This  reduction  contemplates  curtailment  of  cooperative  hop  work  with  the  Cre- 
gon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at,t  Corvallis,  Oregon;  with  a  proportion¬ 
ate  curtailment  of  Washington  services. 

(3)  $200  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Esti- 
ma.tes  for  1941. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General.—  The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  investigations 
of  plants  yielding  drugs,,  poisons,  essential  oils,  perfuues,  drying  nils 
insecticides  and  tanning  materials  with  respect  to  their  culture  th^.ir  con 
stituents  and  thoir  general  pcssihilities  as  crops  in  the  Unitea  States.  It 
also  includes  studies  on  the  production  of  hops  with  particular  reference  to 
harvesting,  curing  and  storage  prohlens,  the  improvement  of  quality  and  the 
control  of  diseases,  particularly  the  do^ny  mildew,  througn  field  practices 
and  the  development  of  ne^  resistant  varieties. 


1 ,  Drug,  unisonous,  insecticide,  oil,  and  related  nlent  investiga.tipn_s 
—  Plants  that  are  im.portant  sources  of  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
medicines,  pharma-ceutica Is,  flavoring  materials,  perfumes,  insecticides, 
tanning  ma,tp“rials,  paints  and  va.rnishes,  and  rel8.ted  commodities  8.re  grown 
experimentally  to  determine  their  cultural  requirements,  the  proper  methods 
of  handling,  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  commercial  products  from  them, 
their  qualities  under  various  conditions,  and  the  possibilities  of  their  im¬ 
provement  through  selection  and  other  means.  This  country  is  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  most  of  these  products  and  during  extensive  world 

disturbances  some  of  them  are  not  avadlable.  Their  domestic  _production_  in¬ 
sures  a  more  steady  supply  and  better  quality  lor  the  consuming  inaustries. 
Inasmuch  as  farmers  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  special  requirements 

of  such  plants,  much  information  must  be  obtained  by  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions  to  provide  the  necessary  background  for  their  commercial  introduction. 
New  crop  possibilities,  likewise,  are  constantly  coming  under  consideration. 
Thus  the  probl-'^m  of  pois'^nous  spray  residues  has  led  to  an  impest iga..ti'''n  of 
pyrethrum  as  a  domestic  crop  and  of  the  rotenone-containing  na.tive  leguVie, 
Deyil^s  shoestring,  as  a  crop  possibility  on  the  poorer  sandy  s'^ils  in  the 
South.  Because  chestnut  wood,  the  principal  domestic  sc'urce  of  tannin,  is 
rapidly  being  exhausted,  investigation  of  new  domestic  tannin  plant  crops 
has  been  sta.rted. 


2.  Hop  production  and  disease  investigations . —  Under  this  project 
the  hop-growing  industry  is  assisted  along  two  lines;  (a)  The  relationship 
of  various  production  factors  to  the  brewing  qualities  of  hops  are  studied 

as  a,  means  nf  bringing  about  a.  general  improvement  in  the  quality  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  domestic  hops,  'and  (b)  growers  are  advised  regarding  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  that  reduce  the  spread  of  downy  mildew  and  other  diseases  and  instructed 
in  the  use  of  fungicide  sprays  and  dusts  to  control  the  losses  while  a  more 
permanent  solution  is  sought  through  the  development  of  new  varieties  with 
g'^od  commercial  qualities  and  resistant  to  the  disease.  The  annual  value  of 
the  hop  crop  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Sta.tes  since  the  repeal  of  prohibition  has 
a.veraged  over  $6,000,000,  The  brewing  industry  is  dependent  almost  entirely 
on  this  region  for  its  supply  of  hops.  Unless  the  downy  mildew  is  effectively 
controlled  or  resistant  varieties  provided,  hop  growing  may  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  many  localities  where  it  is  now  an  important  industry.  Aside  from 
the  economic  loss  suffered  by  the  established  growers,  the  resultant  shortage 
would  necessitate  more  extensiye  use  of  the  more  expensive  foreign  hops,  with 
a  corresponding  incree,se  in  the  cost  of  brewing. 
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(.f:)  DRY*- LAID  AGrtlCULLUTD 


Appropriation  Act ,  1940  .  $226,828 

budget  Dstimte,  1941  .  175 , 720 

decrease  .  51 , 108 


PdOJYCT'  STATELGiD 


Proj  ects 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated) 

1941 

(Sstinated) 

Incrccises 

or 

decrefises 

1 .  Dry-land  a  ricultural  in- 
V  e  s  t  ir  .;at  ions: 

( a )  Dry- lam,  1  fiel d 
crop  production 
invGstif  ;ati  -)ns .  .  . 

$155,605 

$159,862 

$108,034 

-  $51,828  (1) 

(h)  Dry- land  fruit 
and  vegetable  pro- 
duc  t  i  0  n  inv  e  s  t  i u- 
tions  . 

27,389 

28,277 

28,277 

(c)  Cioperat ivc;  farn 
v;  i  ndd;  r  o  ak  i  on •  >  li¬ 
st  rat  ions  and  ox- 
Xicrinento.1  test 
plamtinys  . 

26 , 203 

23,689 

23,689 

(d)  Peyrassiny  inves- 
t  i  ;aDG  i  ■)  n  s  i  n  d  ry- 
land  a.rccas . 

14,991 

15,000 

15,000 

Ad'.itiono.l  for  ai'j.r.nistra— 
tiVi.  lor.jinotions . 

,  ,  ,  ,  , 

_ 

720 

4.  720  (2) 

Unodli.  a.ted  dalamce  .... 

2,640 

«  «  — 

—  -  « 

-  —  — 

Total  rorpor  jpriation 

226,828 

226,828 

175,720 

-  51 , 108 

IrIClDASdS  02  LECL3ASES 

Th^  net  decrease  of  $51,108  in  this  iten  for  1941  consists  of: 

(l)  A  decrocase  of  $51,823  in  the  \7ork  project  'C'r.y“l.and  field  cr  n:'  in¬ 
vest  i;  .r:ti  uis" .  This  rediicti  jn  c  oitenplo.tes  disco'ntinuinp  cooperative  dry— lo.nd 
cr;p  in-'cstiacAi.  ins  at  six  Sto,to  suh-stati  uis  (Mocco,sin,  L'ontcana;  Dickinson, 
h'orth  ...a.kota;  Archer,  Dyomin:;;  Colhy,  Dansas;  Garden  City,  Kansas;  and  Pendle- 
t  )n,  Ore,  on),  o,nd  at  the  Kcv/ell,  South  Dakota,  fiel stati.)n  of  the  Division  of 
Irrij'.atie'ii  A^;  ri culture ;  and  also  contenploues  disc  jntinuinj;  tlireo  fcdcrally- 
j’.TncL.  fiel  '.  strkiins,  c.t  Louton,  Oklah  v  ;  Dir;  Sprinr,  Texas;  and  Sheridan, 
Dy-ininf . 


L'J  P 
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The  reductim  contemplates  disc  )ntinuinf:  the  services  of  the  following 
personnel : 

Field  - 

8  P-3  Associate  Ag'n ononis  ts 
2  P-2  Assistant  A;,:rononi' ts 
1  P-1  Junior  Agronomist 
7  Lcohorers 

40  to  50  temporary  employees. 


listributim  )f  the  reduction  hy  geographical  divisions  is 


f  ollov/G : 


Kansas . ^p6,475 

M'  >  nt  ana .  e ,  350 

ITorth  Dciltota  .  .  •  4,375 

Oklahono„ .  P ,  250 


Ore;,  on  ...  • 
South  P'^hota  . 

Tcxr.g . 

"/yoning.  .  .  . 


$4,900 

4,075 

7,400 

12,130 


(p)  S7Pn  P-iditional  is  estimated  for  aininistrativc  promotions  in 
ccordanc^  with 'the  plan  which  is  oeing  uniformly  applied  in  the  udget 
stiraAos  for  1941. 


TOPvIi  U-CP--1  THIS  APP-iOPd.IATIOlT 


General  .• 


Po  investio;o.to  at 


;ield  stati  )ns  the  agricultural  possibil¬ 


ities  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Iritorno-uitain  o  reo,s  ,  a  region  cor^onsin,,  a.out 
1/5  '^f  the  United  States.  Studios  of  crops  and  cultural  netno^.s  ana  tne 
stora  e  and  use  .f  'roil  moisture  under  the  prevailing  semiari..  climatic  con- 
ditims,  are  directed  toward  the  stabilization  of  agriculture  in  tne  region, 
on:  in  detorninino  the  r.; lati  rnships  fjiat  nay  pr -.f ItaLAy  exist  jetneen  the 
•r  nina  of  c-ops,  and  the  growin-  and  utilization  of  uass  in  livestock  pro- 
Lution.  Land  use  practices  in  the  dry-land  region  are  mica  .y  lacus  accumu^ 
lated  through  this  oxp'Crimntat ion. 

The  investigations  are  cmdactod,  generally  in  cooperation  v;ith  the 
State  Lxperinent  Stati  ms,  or  v;ith  other  divisions  of  the  Jeiio,r  bnent ,  at  ^ 

(1)  field  stations  maintained  hy  this  Tivisi  )n,  at  Airroii,  Colo.,  mcumcari, 

IM.  Hex.,  I'/iandan,  K.  Pak.  ,  Lav;t  m,  Okla.  ,  Uoidv/ar’,  Okla..,  i:ig  Sprii.g, 
dalhart,  Tex.,  and  Sheridan,  Uyo.;  (2)  field  stati -ns  ncdntained  .y  the^  ^ 
:.ivisiui  of  Irri  -ation  Aariculturc,  at  Huntley,  Hont.,  anl  Heuell,  S.  -ak. ; 
and  (3)  State  suhstatims,  at  Colhy,  Kans .  ,  Garden  City,  Kans.,  Hays,  Kans., 
Harv-^ ,  M>nt.,  lloccasin,  Mont.,  ..ickinson,  H.  .rak.  ,  Ho  rth  Platte,  Hour., 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  Archer,  I'yo. 

dry-land  a.  ri culture  investi;  ati  )ns  arc  of  f  mr  major  types: 


Storo.:,c  .if  nois- 


(a)  dry-l£ind  Pi'-.1.1  Cron  i-’r-iducti  ni  Invostigo.ti 'ms.' 
ture  in  the  soil  and  its  efficient  use  are  basic  djjcctiyes.  dotatuni  and 
tillcO,.  c  experiments  and  soil  m')lsture  stu.-ies  are  c  in.-ucte  ■.  ni  fiel..  xilots, 
with  wheat,  the  chief  cro^D  in  the  are, a,  oats,  barley,  s'lr.^iums,  corn,  o.nd 
other  cereals,  fi^ra  e  cr'.ips,  and  cotton. 
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Yiel^-s  arc  secure-:,  annually  f r  )ir  nc.arly  4,000  "plots.  Metoorolopical 
lata  tcolvcn  close  to  the  ficlls  up-on  v/hich  the  crox)S  are  yrov/n  afforls  a 
sounl  Oasis  for  stuly  of  the  relati  )ns  Lotv/een  crop  yiells  and  climatic 
fact'irs.  I'he  relati'mship  >f  soil  moisture  at  seodin;'  tirae  t'j  wheat  yields, 
Gstcfolished  on  those  fielc'.  stations,  has  influence  or  determined  loaning 
policies  of  the  5’arra  Cre.'.it  Ahministrati')!!  end  the  farm  Security  A.hninistra- 
tion;  and  re,  :ulati-')ns  of  the  AAA  in  a  ijustraent  luoyrruMS ,  o.nd  is  Icin-p  used  Ly 
County  cOJid  State  planning,  hoar  is  in  f -irmalatin:  their  pro  T.ams.  lata  on 
climate  and  yields  ho,vo  ..ocn  lar.'-ely  utilized  hy  the  redera,!  Crop  Insurance 
agency  in  deterninin ;  rates  f'>r  crop  insur-anco  in  the  re.:ion.  The  Soil  Con- 
sorvatiom  Service  makes  continue.!  use  of  the  eorpcrinento.1  lata  in  developing 
action  pro  rams  on  its  many  projects  in  the  repi-ui.  Special  prohlcms  are 
connected  with  varietal  adaptation,  crop-  in:,  limitations,  and  with  the 
relc.tijn  of  tilla-  o  to  nitrification  and  the  stora 'c  of  nitrates. 

(l)  Dry-land  Fruit  and  Ye  eta.tle  Production  Invosti::ati")ns »  The  dry¬ 
land  re-  i'.in  lacks  homc-yrov/n  fruits  anl  vC;_-;otaDles  and  information  ')n  their 
production.  It  is  not  now  and  is  not  suited  to  hecone  surplus  loro-Tuciny  in 
fruit  c.nd  voyeto-hle  crops.  V/'rrk  un her  this  jJ^eject  is  directed  to  daternin- 
in.,  the  feasilility  o.nd  nctho '.s  of  arrowinp  needed  fruits  and  ve-’ctalles  for 
home  use,  and  to  ■'.evelopin  ■  adrO,r)ted  x’-arictios,  involviiv:  selection  to  improve 
native  types  and  hyhridization  if  no.tivc  and  coi-nmercial  sorts.  Some  n')talle 
improvements  Imvo  Leon  made  in  varieties  hettcr  adapted  to  the  dry  lands,  and 
in  devclopirio;  methods  ')f  production  v;ith  windbreak  protection  o.nd  hy  means  of 
cultur.al  .and  rotation  methods.  Investi  ati  nos  at  dry-l.and  sto.tions  in  the 
Southern  Plodns  hao'c  sliown  that  settin-  .  of  t  >1:10. to  fruits,  v;hich  is  often  "poor 
in  dry  seasons,  mkay  do  materially  increased  Ly  the  applico.tion  of  fertilizers 
t')  the  sjil.  Tiiese  sto.tions  h.ave  determined  a,lso  tho.t  rapes  are  a  very 
successful  fruit  crop,  even  in  the  driest  sections,  cand  the  only  loio -lived 
fruit  yet  found  that  is  succtssful  there. 

(c)  C  .) ')pora,tivG  Yarn  Windhreak  cmjnstrati  »ris  o.nd  SxperimentoA  Tpst 
?lp.nt in  s . —  Zxx)orinents  are  c  uiducte,.  ■01  farnsteo.d  v;indhreolcs  in  the  northern 
an-d  southern  sections  of  the  Great  Flains.  Bo-sic  data,  are  collected  at  field 
stoAions  and  on  farms  selected  to  ro-presunt  0.  wi;'.e  ran':e  rf  s  )il  types  o,nd 
climatic  C)nditi)ns,  on  methods  of  tree  and  shraL  x)lantin  ,  a,nd  success  ')f 
plouitin.  .s ,  ro  it  development  on  diff.;.rent  soils,  species  lest  suite  I  f  jr  vo.rious 
types  )f  s-iil  and  in  diffcrojit  areas,  and  s\)il  moisture  in  planting  unler 
.Lifforent  s  >il  nocra;  pi.ient  and  f.-:rm  nana,. 'omont  loractices.  Ah 'ut  6  milli')n 
trees  ho.ve  l.oen  ijroduccd  in  station  nu.rseries  and  used  in  these  experiments 
)ii  stcations  and  with  co-^iocratin.  ■  farmers  since  the  va.rk  Wcas  startob  a,t  Mpaidon, 
W.  .>Jr.  ,  in  1914,  and  at  hoodwo.r  '.,  Okl-a.,  in  1930.  oevercal  th  rasand  s];ecics 
A  ts,  h'lth  n.ativo  a,nd  forci,.  n,  have  heen  tested  -at  st.ati')ns  to'  ioternine 
their  ado.ptation  and  their  suito.hility  for  use  in  v;indhrcaks  .  The  results  of 
tnese  tests  ha\-o  hcen  utilize’’,  \ji\ely  'ey  the  S  iil  Conscrvati-ui  -Service  in 
ojocr-oAi  lias  in  the  dry- local  area,  an’’,  in  the  Grc.at  Plorlns  form  windhreak 
oper-o.ti  ins .  To  those  activities  the  dry-lan’’..  station  d.ato,  have  heen  h.asic. 
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( l)  lo,  .To.ssinr :  Investigations  in  Ar  u-as  . —  The  use  of 

j^rasses  and  sod  cr  )x^s  in  rotrations  apx>ears  .iesirahle  hut  undei’  dry-lo-nd 
conditions  is  heset  with  roany  unusual  difficulties.  Ilany  of  the  relations  of 
sod  to  cropxsin.";  prcO.ctices  remain  to  he  determined,  such  as,  the  x''Ossihilities 
of  interchan.; ,'e  of  sod  and  cultivcoted  cror)s,  the  effect  on  the  soil  of  sod  in 
the  rota-tion,  its  effect  on  storage  of  noisture,  and  the  ultimate  effects  of 
these  on  crop  loroducti'm.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farm  Security 
A.lninistration,  and  the  AAA.  have  heen  utilizing  available  infornoAion  on 
.•ra.ss  in  their  operati  ons,  hut  are  in  uryent  need  of  inuch  additional  in¬ 
formation  to  effectuate  their  icro.:rans.  These  ex]serinent3  are  directed  to 
ansv.'eriu’  these  fundamental  prohlens. 

(h)  FXPITtD/EiJTAL  GFtFTMOUSF  IvAINTFMCS 


Appropriation  Act ,  1940  . $77,372 

hudr'et  Fstimate,  1941  .  78 , 212 

Increase .  840 


PnOJFCT  STATFISHT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

Mount cnance  and  operoAion  of 
ex-perinental  greenhouses  and 
adjacent  exx)erinent.oA  grounds 

and  x^lots . 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . . 

Unohli  .^ted  hala,nce . 

$76,608 

764 

$77,372 

$77,372 

840 

+  $840  (1) 

Total  axopropriat  ion  .  . 

77,372 

77,372 

78,212 

+  840 

IIIC.7EASF 

(l)  $840  adliti  ual  is  estinoAeO,  for  administrative  promoti  )ns  in 
accordrance  y/ith  tiie  plou  v.diich  is  heinp'  uniformly  .axpAie'’,  in  the  Luioet  Fs- 
tina.tes  f -r  1941, 

FOdK  UE'FP  THIS  APPPOPdlATIOH 

Un.Ier  this  .ax'''rox3rir',ti on,  a,  ranee  of  greenhouses  is  maintained  at 
Bcl'csvillc,  Maryland  to  famish  eoq^erimental  facilities  for  iAant  exx^erinenta- 
ti  m  and  research.  The  oxx'erir.icntol  worlc  incluOcs  studies  of  diseases  of 
flov/ers,  fraits,  and  veectoAles ,  hydridization  a.nd  xolant  hreedin.p,  X'^iysio logi¬ 
cal  stulies,  and  a  v/ide  ran.:o  of  other  plant  exx'icrinental  work. 
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(i)  ?r.r.TiLizsri  if.^stigatioks  * 

ApproiDriat ion  Act,  1940  (liureora  of  A,  ricaltural 


Chonistry  Cin'l  'in., ;incorinfj) . $225,000* 

3ul;  et  Ustiaate,  1941 .  240 , 525 

Increase  .  15, 525 


*110x3.  —  This  iten  tr-nsferrcl  t  >  the  Turer-.u  of  Plant  Inlnstry  fron 
the  _.ureau  of  A.o:ri cultural  Chenistry  and  Pn- Inecrinr;.  As  a  c'>nt inuodion  of 
thvj  rcor  anizati  in  within  the  '  epartnont  started  in  1939,  oend  as  a  lOcOrt  of 
r/hich  the  wo^rk  on  Soil  Survey,  S  ;il  Chenical  and  Physical  Invest!; eokions , 
aiid  Praina,  o  Invest!;  at  ions  y.'cre  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Pl-ant  Industry 
in  the  1940  Agricultural  Appr  ipriation  Act,  the  cstiricotcs  for  1941  c  mtenplate 
trcnisfor  if  the  v;  )rk  on  fertiliser  invest!. ;at ions  fron  the  Bureau  of  Aj'^ri- 
cultural  Chenistry  and  BU;  .ineer irr ;  t  -  the  Bureau  of  Planit  Industry,  in  order 
ti  pr- ivi  lo  for  closer  coordinati  'n  and  adr-ini strati  in  of  c-11  rcsecu’ch  work 
in  the  ;_:ener;el  field  of  s  ,'ils  and  soil  fertility. 

FPOJBGT  STATBIGIIT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(P.stimated^ 

1941 

(Estir.iaterl) 

Increase 

1.  Fertilizer  investi;  aliens : 
(a)  Mixed  fertilizer 
invest ij'pati  ‘ns . 

$56,710 

$66,000 

$66,000 

(l)  Potash  fertilizer 
investieati  jns . 

30,842 

39 , 000  : 

39 , 000 

(c)  Ph  )SX)ho,tc  fertilizer 
investl.  ations . 

25, 868 

35,000 

35,000 

(d)  ITitrOj-'en  fertilizer 
invostirati  )ns . 

34,126 

55,000 

55,000 

(  e )  Ca.ta.ly  s  t  1  nv  e  s  t  i  aa.- 
tions  in  nitrOf.en  and 
phosphate  fertilizer 
production  . 

29,847 

(a) 

(a) 

(f)  Biochemical  ferti¬ 
lizer  invest  i,  at  ions  .  . 

29,648 

30,000 

30,000 

(cd)  Pundanental  physical 
and  Ghenic.'''.l  fertilizer 
invest i(  •ati'uas . 

55,417 

(a,  j 

(a) 

(h)  Poloca.tion  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  ladorcatory.  .  .  . 

--  - 

15,000 

+  $15,000  (1) 

Ad‘Iitlona.1  for  administrative 
promo tiens  . 

_ 

525 

+  525  (2) 

U nol)  1  i^  at  ed  halanc  e . 

1,342 

_  _  „ 

_  _  — 

—  _  _ 

Total  appropria.i.ion.  . 

263,800 

225,000 

240,525 

+  15,525 

(a)  The  chan  us  in  allotrunts  under  the  Fertilizer  Invest!. :a,ti  ins 
a.pi-ropri0.tion  are  due  prijoarily  to  a  reducti-in  in  the  appropriation  of  $38,800 
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I  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  which  has  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of  the  differ- 
j  ent  lines  of  work.  This  rearrangement ,  aside  from  providing  for  the  decrease 
I  of  funds,  permits  more  emphasis  on  the  practical  as  well  as  basic  investiga¬ 
tions  with  the  problems  encountered  in  the  production  of  new  fertilizer 
materials  and  mixtures.  It  seemed  better  to  discontinue  certain  wohc  pro^iects 
as  separate  units  than  to  reduce  all  of  them,  so  that  a  coordinated  and 
;  correlated  program  could  be  developed,  resulting  in  economies  in  operation 
:  and  greater  administrative  efficiency,  with  the  funds  available. 

I  INCRE/iSE 

I'  The  increase  of  $15j525  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $19,000  for  relocation  of  tho  fertilizer  investi¬ 
gations  laboratories,  the  major  portion  of  which  i s  in  th'~'  Ohio  Building  o f 
thn  Ami'^rican  University,  to  the  Ef  rtilizer  Investigations  Laboratory  building 
now  under  construction  at  Bcltsvillo,  Har;rland.  Th'^  relocation  of  this 
laboratory  involves  the  actual  moving  and  installation  of  hiavy  equipment, 
offices,  and  shops,  including  supplies  and  scientific  apparatus.  This  action 
will  release  the  mount  of  $l4,g00  errried  in  tiir-  subappropriation,  "Rent 

of  Buildings  in  the  District  of  Colur.Ibia",  Oific  ^  of  tno  Secretary,  which  is 
the  present  annual  rental  paid  American  Univiu-sity  for  th'-  Ohio  Building  in 
which  tho  major  portion  of  the  fertilizer  invi'stigations  is  now  housed. 

(2)  $929  additiona.l  estii.icted  for  administrative  promotions  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  th'"'  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  aijplied  in  th^-  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941. 

mm  UNDER  THIS  AP-'^HOPxilATION 

General — Work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  investiga.t ions  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  methods  for  the  utiliz-  tien  of  onr  man-'~  natairal  r^-^- 
sources  and  by-products  to  give  farm'rs  tli''’  great^-st  v:  lu^  for  the  money  they 
invest  in  fertilizers.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  normally  use  from 
7,000,000  to  8,000,000  tons  of  cor'  rcial  fertilizer  ^aich  year  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $200,000,000.  InV’'stigations  are  being  conducted  to  determine 
how  to  improve  the  quality  of  fertilizer  inat:^rials  and  mixtures  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  beneficial  effects  to  crops  -  nd  soils,  e.nd  to  improve  th^ir  physiCc?.!  con¬ 
dition  to  faci]-itate  handling  '.nd  distribution  in  the  field;  to  increase  the 
plant  nutrient  content  of  fertiliz'rs  through  eliminating  fillers,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  handling,  bagging,  storage  and  transportation  costs  and  the  price  to 
the  farmers;  and  to  utilize  new  sources  of  raw  materials,  or  low-gr-.de  mater¬ 
ials  formerly  ivasted,  and  of  by-products  from  the  industries. 

Investigations  of  the  production  of  suitabl'^  forms  of  fertilizer  ingrr 
dients — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  soil  amendments  such  as  lime, 
sulphur,  magnesium,  and  manganese — a.re  being  made.  Similarly,  studies  arc 
being  conducted  to  dotermino  thr-  most  efficient  and  ccono’';ical  processes  for 
the  prepf. ration  of  such  fertilizers  as  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  sulphate, 
urea.,  organic  phosphates,  ammoniated  peat,  etc.  All  thes"'  researches  will  bo 
conducted  in  c'~'operi.ti  m  with  St-.te  agricultur;  1  experiment  statioiis  and 
other  gov<-;rnmont  agencies. 
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for  the  fiscal  year  194-0  which  has  necessitated  a  rea,rranweraent  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  linea  of  work.  This  rearranaernent ,  a,side  fron  providing;  for  the  decrease 
of  fnnds , permits  more  emphasis  on  the  practical  as  well  as  "basic  investigo,- 
tions  v;ithYhe  proDleins  encoo.ntered  in  the  production  of  ne?/  fertilizer 
materials  aM  mixtures.  It  seemed,  better  to  discontinue  certain  v/ork  projects 
as  sepo.rate  'i^its  tiio.n  to  reduce  o,ll  of  them,  so  that  a  coordinated  and 
correlated  program  could  "be  developed,  resulting  in  economies  in  operation 
and  greater  adri\nistrative  efficiency,  with  the  funds  avo.ila'ble. 

I  i'j  C_ 

The  increase\pf  $15,525  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increas^of  $15,000  for  relocati-m  of  the  fertilizer  laboratory 
from  its  present  locati'm  in  the  Ohio  huildinA  of  the  American  University  to 

t'ne  Fortilizer  Invest ig>at\jns  Laboratory  building  now  under  construction  at 

Belts ville,  Mary  1  and .  ?he\elocation  of  this  la’ooro.tory  involves  the  actual 

moving  and  installation  of  imavy  enuipment ,  offices,  and  shops,  including;' 
supplies  a,nd  scientific  o/opai'\tus .  This  action  will  relea.Sio  the  comount  of 
$14,800  Ccxrried  in  the  suDa;opro;priation,  "Rent  of  Buildings  in  the  I'istrict 
of  Columbia",  Office  of  the  oech^tary,  v/hich  is  the  present  annuo.l  rental 
paid  American  "University  for  the ’"'Qhio  B'ail  ing  in  which  the  fertilizer  labora,- 
tory  is  now  housed.  ”4 

■r 

(2)  $525  additional  estimatc(\  for  a-dministrative  promotions  in  D,ccor- 

dance  v/it'n  the  which  is  "being  uniformly  rapplled  in  the  Budget  Estimates 

for  1941. 


UORK  Uir.'ER  this 


dPRIATION 


General — Uork  untUr  this  .approprial\on  consists  of  investigations  for 
the  purpose  of  developing;  methods  for  the  u'fcVliza.tion  of  our  many  na.tura.l  re- 
sourc>..s  and  "by-products  to  give  fa.rmers  the  ;:^ca,tost  value  for  the  money  they 
invest  in  fertilizers.  The  fanmers  of  t'ne  Un:^fced  Stakes  normally  use  fr')m 
7,000,000  to  8,000,000  tons  of  commercial  fortj\izcr  each  year  at  a  cost  of 
anjproxiinakely  $200,000,000.  InvGStif_,ations  a.ro\eing  conducted  to  determine 
hov/  to  improve  the  qua.lity  of  fertilizer  matcriaviV  and  mixtures  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  "beneficial  effects  to  cr  jps  aind  soils,  and  to  Vnprove  their  physica.l  con- 
diti  ni  to  fa.cilita.tc  handling  and  distribution  in  ■^e  field;  t')  incrocO.se  the 
plant  nutrient  content  of  fertilizers  through  elimiimting  fillers,  thus  rc- 
aucing  handling,  Bagging,  stora,  e  a.nd  transp;n''tation\os ts  and  the  price  to 
the  farmers;  and  to  utilize  now  sources  of  ran  materic^s,  or  lo\7-grado  mater- 
io.ls  formerly  Wcasted,  and  of  "by-products  from  the  indu^ries. 


Invcstiga.tions  of  the  production  of  suit-able  fort\  of  fertilizer  ingre 
Clients — nitrogen,  jphosp'iioric  a.cid,  potaesh,  and  soil  a.mcndiiAnt s  s'lich  a.s  lime, 
sulxonur ,  raa.i_iiesiuni,  a.ncl  ma.nganose — a.rc  "being  made.  Simila.i^W,  studios  are 
Being  c  nductod  to  determine  the  m^nt  efficient  and  ocon  jmic\l  processes  for 
the  prepa.ration  of  such  fertilizers  as  potassium  nitrake,  pot^sium  suliohoke, 
urea.,  organic  phosphakes,  ammoniate-d  pca.t,  etc.  All  those  ros^rclies  will  Be 
c  liio-uctod  in  C'loperakion  with  State  a.gricultura.l  experiment  sta.^-ons  and 
)tiior  govcri-mcnt  agencies. 
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The  s')lutioii  of  these  nite.in  proelems  c,lso  calls  for  the  use  of  basic 
data  that  can  bo  obtained  only  by  a  comprehensive  research  program.  The  de- 
velo]pnient  of  suitable  fertilizers  a,nd  methods  for  their  more  efficient  use 
as  plant  nutrients  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  jproiitable  production  of 
crops  and  in  such  national  problems  as  soil  conservation  and  flood  control, 
the  xoroper  utilization  of  land,  reho.bilitation,  and  the  c  )nversion  of  cO 
la,rge  acreage  of  unproductive  larnd  into  ar-asslaaids  a.nd  forests.  As  our 
lands  become  less  fertile  through  cropping  and  erosion,  c.ll  of  the  a,bove 
problems  become  even  more  important. 

Mixed  Fertilizer  Investiga-ti  ms  -The  purpose  if  this  pirojoct  is  to 
study  the  boha.vior  of  the  sevora,!  ingredients  of  a  c omplote  fertilizer  when 
mixed  to  .ether,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  c  )st  of  mixed  fertilizers,  irm- 
proving  their  chemical  and  jjhysiceil  pr')perties,  a.nd  incrca.sing  their  efficiency 
in  promoting  crop  grovi-th  on  the  different  soils.  Over  70  per  cent  )f  the 
fertilizer  mo,terials  c  irisumed  in  this  counti-y  .arc  used  as  mixed  fertilizers 
that  a.re  produced  by  mixing;  matericals  obto.ined  from  v.udoly  separated  sources 
and  in  different  proportions  to  give  the  v.arious  grades  of  fertilizers  re¬ 
quired  for  different  soils  and  crops.  Already  fertilizer  research  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  through  the  development  of  imioroved  methods  of  manufa.cturo  of 
mixed  fertilizers.  Because  of  great  industrial  changes  in  the  nauufeacture 
of  phosphatic  fertilizers,  or  nitrogen- car r.ying  naAeria.ls,  and  of  other 
products  used  in  the  fertilizer  trade,  nev;  ma^tcrials  con-e  constantly  being  ma,de 
a.va.ila„ble  f  ir  mixing.  Mmy  if  these  materirals  cannot  be  mixed  successfully 
v/ithout  special  precauti'ns.  The  inproijer  or  hagjhaza.rd  mixing  of  many  ferti¬ 
lizer  ingredients  results  in  gre.at  chemical  losses  if  plant  nutrients  or 
structural  deterioration  >f  the  fertilizer.  Since  the  cost  )f  tra:isportat ion 
and  handling  is  such  a  largo  part  of  the  rctr'-il  cost  jf  a  fertilizer,  the 
retail  cost  j^cr  unit  of  plant  nutrients  can  b  c  greatly  reduced  through  con- 
centra^ting  the  fertilizer.  It  co'sts  at  mneh  t'j  handle  a  ton  of  lov/-grade 
material  a,s  it  d)es  a  t  tn  )f  high-graxle  fertilizer.  Because  of  the  grCcat 
vaniety  of  s  )ils  and  crops  in  our  country,  a  la.rgc  number  of  different  mix¬ 
tures  are  required.  For  many  sccti  ns  fertilizers  are  required  that  ano  not 
an  id,  )r  that  contain  the  proper  amounts  of  such  sec  ndary  elements  at  ma.g- 
nesium,  sulphur,  copper,  manganese,  born,  uid  zinc.  These  nust  bo  mixed 
Very  canefully  and  unif  nmly  so  they  may  be  aq.'plicd  in  an  economicaA  way  in 
order  to  .  et  the  maximum  benefit  of  atl  of  the  elements  in  the  mixture.  In 
order  that  the  fanmer  nay  have  the  aoivanta-ge  of  cheaper  plant  nutrients  in 
the  form  of  c  .incont rated  fertilizers,  that  he  mavy  Inave  the  fertilizers  best 
a.daqjted  t:>  his  panticula,r  conditions,  and  that  these  may  be  awplied  evenly 
a,nd  correctly,  the  properties  .if  fertilizer  materials  and  their  beha.vior 
in  fertilizer  mixtures  should  be  given  careful  study. 

Fota.sh  Fertilizer  Investigations  .—The  primary  object  if  the  v/ork 
under  this  project  is  t  )  develop  practical  lorocesses  for  the  production  of 
essential  potash  fertilizers  at  minimun  c  ists  from  the  v/idoly  distributed 
potath  resources  of  the  country  in  order  that  the  needs  'if  American  fanners 
ma-y  be  satisfied  independent  of  f  ncign  S'mrces.  Farmers  are  now  using  atout 
375,000  t'.ins  of  potash,  the  langor  part  'f  which  is  c  ntr.inod  in  mixed  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Before  the  'Borlci,’7ar  n.ist  of  the  potash  sa,lts  used  in  fertilizers 
were  imported  from  foreign  c  luntrios.  IT.i'w  a  langc  part  of  our  needs  are  be¬ 
ing  supplied  by  an  American  industry.  The  Bepartment  has  cooperated  in  the 
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dcvoloiDncnt  of  c,  d;niestic  x''Otn.s:i  industry  which  is  princ.rily  located  in 
California  and  Ucw  Mexico,  whereas  the  lar,;c  c  insuninw  areas  are  in  the 
3ast  and  South.  As  a  result,  a  larg\;  part  -'f  the  cost  of  potash  to  the  far¬ 
mer  is  represented  hy  the  cost  of  transport*' ti'ui.  Those  invostinations  o,re 
directed,  thcrof')re,  invinrC.  the  dov^-lopncnt  and  improvement  processes  f  u 
the  production  of  more  c  incentrated  mn,terials  that  nay  he  delivered  to  the 
fo.rmer  at  a  lower  ost  joer  unit  of  plant  nutrients,  to  devisiny  improved 
pr  jccssos  f';r  producing'  such  specialized  salts  as  potassium  sulphate  and 
poto.ssinxi  nitrate,  which  arc  no'w  )hta.inod  almost  entirely  from  foreign 
sources,  and  ti  the  efficient  utilizati  ni  )f  hy-products  resulting  from 
potash  ma.nufacturin/j  )porati  )ns.  The  results  -'jf  these  studies  are  critically 
i':>ocossary  at  -a  tirae  when  exjports  from  foreign  countries  may  he  reduced  in 
order  tho.t  farmers  may  continue  to  ')htain  this  essential  material  at  reo.son- 
o/Dlo  prices. 

Phosphate  fertilizer  Investigati  ms . — Po.rmers  in  the  United  States 
arc  now  using  more  than  4,000,000  tons  )f  ,.li 'spliate ,  partly  as  stro-i^lot 
ph  jsidi.atic  fertilizers  hut  m  ire  largely  in  nixed  fci  tilizor  along  with 
other  plo-nt  nutrients.  Pith  the  increc’.sed  emphasis  upon  s  )il  conservation 
and  the  use  of  erosive  lanl.  f  rr  hay  -and  pasture,  increased  demands  for 
oc  ee  )mical  ph’/sphatic  fertilizers  are  certain.  Since  the  ordinary  super¬ 
phosphate  c  intains  only  16  to  20  per  cent  of  plant  2iutrionts,  the  retail 
c  ist  per  unit  of  nutrients  is  much  hi;;her  in  this  material  thp„n  for  the 
more  c  rncentrated  f  )rns  c  entainirig'  tv/o  )r  throe  times  the  .amount  of  nutrients. 
In  ;rder  to  reduce-  rct.ail  prices  v/liich,  -.if  c')urse,  include  the  c  jst  of 
transportation  and  li.ondling,  the  dov^.lopment  '.4'  economical  noth  )ds  for 
nanufac'turing  the  high  anoUyscs  ma.tcria,ls  can  scarcely  he  jvor-Gmpha.sizcd. 
Since  rrach  jf  the  phosphate  applied  to  soils  as  fertilizers  hoc  ines  un- 
avoulahlo  to  plants,  )nc  of  the  most  urgent  prohlous  is  to  find  v/ays  of 
ovorc  .'ning  this  phosphate  "fix<ati)n".  Sj^ecio-l  attention  must  te  given  to 
the  product i 02:  rf  types  'jf  ph  jsphatic  fertilizers  that  can  he  used  more 
oc  >n  imically  on  ph  )sph  )rous-f ixing  soils.  TIio  defluorinated  .and  organic 
phosphates  now  under  investigation  offer  possihilities  in  this  situation. 
AlthoUf^h  the  United  States  has  c...out  4C  per  cent  of  the  visihle  world’s 
suppily  of  phospha'ce  rock,  it  is  of  critical  importance  that  this  he  con¬ 
served  to  the  fullest  possihlc  coitent.  The  goner, al  current  practices  used 
in  the  nmnufacture  of  phos’;-!hatic  fertilizers  require  the  use  of  high-grade 
rock,  with  the  result  that  lr!,rgc  quoutities  of  the  acc')rai)n,nying  loYz-gr.ade 
rock  are  T/asted  at  the  nines  and  timt  natur.al  deposits  of  low-grade  material 
cannot  ho  utilized.  Conserva,ti m  if  ')ur  ph  'S’;ho,to  resources  domaaids  the 
development  of  ec  )nomic  a.1  methods  for  using  these  low-grrade  and  waste 
materials.  Studios  cue  .also  heing  rvj.'.c  in  regard  to  the  detrimental  effect 
)f  flu'irine  which  iccurs  in  s  >me  types  of  phisphatic  fertilizers  in  order 
t'l  find  out  whcit  amounts  of  fluorine  cire  h.o.rmful  .and  hoy;  it  may  he  removed 
in  the  manrafa.cturing  rirocosscs. 

Uitro,_cn  Fertilizer  Invosti,^ati  ms . — The  ohicct  of  those  researches 
is  to  develop  .and  improved  nitr*.)  onous  fertilizers  from  na.tur.al  resources, 
hy-pr-r'.ucts ,  and  from  c 'irmcrci.o.l  nitro_,en  fix<ation  :'.rocessos.  Over  the  past 
f ev;  yca,rs  there  has  heen  .a  replacement  'if  org.anic  sources  "if  nitrogen  in 
fertilizers  f ou  the  much  chea,por  synthetic  nitrogen  conp.ounds.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  lov'cr  c-jsts  if  the  s^iTi'^hetic  c  impounds  .and  partly  duo  t'l  the 
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increased  d  enand  f'lr  scno  'if  these  jr.aanic  mtcrials,  such  ns  cetten  seed  meal 
and  slau{^:hter  house  v/astos ,  for  foedin^j;  pur;;'Osos.  Altlnuah  some  nitrorO,'en 
fertilizer  is  used  directly  as  such,  a  j^rccat  deal  of  it  is  used  in  nixed 
fertilizers.  Here  there  is  still  a  drea,t  dencond  for  the  ir^anic  types  because 
of  their  desirable  jjropertiGS  in  nixtures  to  prevent  caking.  Also,  the 
organic  materials  are  somev/hat  more  resistant  to  loa.ching  and  become  more 
slov/ly  available  thou  tho  inorganic  C'mpounds,  thus  giving  the  fertilizer 
c  .mtouning  them  a,  longer  and  steadier  effect  on  plo.nt  growth.  of  the 

synthetic  products  have  a  high  attraction  for  the  n)isturc  in  the  our  oud 
often  bcC'ioo  sticlcy  or  co.kc  in  storo.ge.  Promising  invostigati  ms  arc  under 
Vi'o,y  to  develop  economical  riethO'.'Ls  for  treo.ting  peo,t  v/ith  onniania  to  produce 
a  cheo.p  orgomic  nitroaen  iao,tcrio..l .  Ureo»  is  bee  min;-  ];roninent  o.s  o.  nitrogen 
fertilizer  but  it  ho,s  o.  hi^h  oAsorptivc  eax-^ouity  for  v/ater,  vdiich  makes  its 
use  in  many  fertilizer  mixtures  inr' msible .  Sevoro-1  promising  noth  ids  for 
treoAiiij^^  uroo.  or  c  inbining  it  vTith  other  substouces  to  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty  are  under  investigoAion.  Successful  efforts  from  these  studies  will 
do  much  to  dccroo.se  the  cost  and  improve  the  quo.lit3^  'Of  ca  great  many  tjgoes 
of  mixed  fertilizers,  esxiecioAlj''  th:ise  used  on  hort iculturodL  oud  i.)thcr 
s^iecioJ  crops. 


Biochemical  Fertilizer  I nv o s t i ; ya t i  i ns  . — Pne  object  of  these  studies 
is  tf)  determine  the  nature  rand  axg/iicoA ion  .if  ji.ol.o^jical  x:u''ocossos  in  the 
fixoAir)n  of  nitro  .cn  rand  in  the  drurcloxonont  of  org,anic  fertilizers.  Many 
nicroorgo.nisns  ho.ve  the  ability  to  fix  oAm .isxihoric  nitro-  on  oud  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  have  shovm  thoA  through  cortoun  treatments,  such  as  the  caddition 
of  snoAl  amounts  of  molybdenum,  those  orj,anisms  may  increrase  their  (activities 
several  fold.  Through  the  results  of  those  studies,  whereby  the  chemical 
processes  involved  in  the  fixation  'f  nitrg,\,n  by  or;;a,nisns  is  kiiov/n, 
economical  ways  can  be  dovoloxoed  for  incrca.sin.,  tlr^ir  efficiency  ^rcatly. 
Furthermore,  a.  knowledge  af  the  chemica.l  X-'j^'^cesscs  involved  in  the  ncAural 
fixa,tion  of  nitro  ,en  lea-bs  t'l  irixoravcments  in  the  canmcrcial  X'l’ocessos .  Many 
of  the  or,_cuic  wastes  and  crop  residues  availa,ble  an  farms  arc  not  effectively 
utilized  cas  a  sourcu  of  orxoanic  natter  a.nd  x^lant  nutrients  for  the  s'lil. 
Studies  arc  b  einf;  ricade  to  determine  ocanmical  ncth'vds  if  composting’  those 
wastes  on  the  farm,  including  the  axV.ition  of  sioocial  comxoounds  to  facilitoAe 
their  partial  deconxoosition  by  bacteria,,  and  thus  j^i’oduce  a  useful  and  suit¬ 
able  soil  a-nendnent . 
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(j)  FORAGE  CROPS  ARI)  DISEASES 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0 . $313»^50 

Budget  Estimate,  19^1 . 3QQ.i  7^0. 

Decrease  .  12, 73Q 


PROJECT  STATE?, 'lERT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase# 

or 

c r eases 

1.  Alfalfa  investigations  .  .  . 

$57,057 

$62,976 

$59, 77s 

-$3.19S  (1) 

2.  Clover  investigations.  .  .  . 

28,199 

28,544 

26,821 

-  1,723  (2) 

3.  Soybean  investigations  .  .  . 

4.  Lesoedeza,  cowpea,  and  miscel- 

18,518 

18,820 

17,572 

-  1,248  (3) 

laneous  legume  investigations 

39,159 

39.650 

36,302 

-  3,348  (4) 

5.  Grass  investigations  .... 
Additional  for  administrative 

152,219 

163 , 46o 

159,527 

-  3.933  (5) 

promotions  . 

_  -  _ 

-  -  - 

720 

+  720  (6) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

3.291 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation  .  .  . 

298,443 

313,450 

300,720 

-12,730 

IlICREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $12,730  this  item  for  19^1  consists  of: 

A  decrease  of  $13,^50  under  projects  1-5  as  follows: 

(1)  Alfalfa  investigations.  $3,198:  This  decrease  contemplates  dis¬ 
continuance  of  cooperative  alfalfa  work  with  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  with  the  Division  of  Irrigation  Agriculture  a.t  Bard, 
California;  end  a  proportionate  curtailment  of  Washington  services. 

(2)  Clover  investigations.  $1,723:  This  decrease  contemplates  dis¬ 
continuance  of  cooperative  clover  work  with  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Anes,  Iowa;  and  a  proportionate  curtailment  of  Yifashington  services. 

(3)  Soybean  investigations,  $1,248:  This  decrease  contemplates  a 
reduction  in  Washington  services  related  to  cooperative  soybean  work  with  all 
State  Ag'riculi^ural  Experiment  Stations. 

( 4)  Lesoedeza,  cowpea,  and  miscellaneous  legume  investigations, 
$3.348:  This  decre  ase  contemplates  discontinuance  of  cooperative  legume  work 
with  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a,t  the  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  (Sandhill)  field  station;  aoid  proportionate  curtailment  of  Washing¬ 
ton  services. 

(5)  Grass  investigations.  $3.933:  This  decrease  contemplates  dis¬ 
continuance  of  cooperative  grass  v/ork  with  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  East  Lansing,  Mighigan;  with  the  Division  of  Irrigation  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Bard,  California;  and  a  proportionate  curtailment  of  T/ashington 
servi ces . 
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The  reduction  contemplates  discontinuing  the  services  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  personnel : 


Departmental  Field 

1  -  CAF  3  Assistant  Clerk  Stenographer  3  Agents 

1  -  CAF  4  Senior  Stenographer  Several  temporary 

employees 

The  distribution  of  the  reductions  by  geogra.phic  divisions  is  as 

follows • 


Departmental  .  $7)550 

California . 1)025 

Iowa . 1)575 

Michigan . 1,200 

South  Carolina . 2, 100 


$13,450 

(6)  $720  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions 
in  accordance  with  the  plon  which  is  being  ruiiformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l. 


WORK  UFBER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . —  Cooperative  research  in  all  States  with  soil-conserving 
crops  widely  used  as  hay,  pasturage,  green  manure,  and  cover  crops,  includ¬ 
ing  alfalfa,  clovers,  soybeans,  lespedezas  and  miscellaneous  legumes,  and 
grasses;  to  determine  best  methods  of  hay  and  seed  production,  pasture  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance,  and  disease  control;  to  improve  native  and  intro¬ 
duced  species  by  breeding  and  selection,  and  to  make  available  through  estab¬ 
lished  distribution  channels  seed  of  improved  strains. 

1.  Alfalfa  Investigations . —  (a)  Cultural  and  production  investiga¬ 
tions  related  to  environmental  factors  an.d  management  practices  affecting 
yield  and  composition;  (b)  tests  of  alfalfas  from  both  foreign  and  domestic 
sources  to  determine  those  best  suited  to  various  soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions;  selection  and  breeding  of  strains  capable  of  withstanding  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  or  resistant  to  droug;ht ,  disease,  or  insect  injury;  and 
(c)  studies  of  alfalfa  diseases,  the  causal  organisms  and  methods  of  control. 

In  193s  the  United  States  on  nearly  14,000,000  acres  produced  about 
29,000,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  valued  at  $290,000,000.  The  seed  crop  of 
1937  was  valued  at  $13,000,000.  The  193^  acreage  exceeded  that  of  I92S  by 
2,500,000  acres.  This  increase,  induced  by  programs  stimulating  wider  use 
as  a  soil-conserving  crop,  v>fas  made  possible  by  facts  accumulcoted  from  long- 
continued  research  of  the  type  done  under  this  project.  But  the  further 
extension  of  acreage  and  the  successful  maintenance  of  profitable  stands  on 
existing  acreages  is  beset  with  increasing  difficulties  among  which  destructive 
diseases  are  of  special  importance.  Most  widespread  is  ba.cterial  wilt  which 
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destroys  stands  in  from  2  to  4  years  in  areas  where  a,lfalfa  formerly  would 
last  15  or  more  years.  This  necessitates  more  frequent  reseeding  and,  "because 
of  the  greater  cost  involved,  further  reduces  net  returns.  Another  disease, 
confined  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  is  leafhopper  yellowing 
which  not  only  reduces  stands  "but  results  in  lower  nutritional  value  of  hay 
produced.  Other  diseases  include  leaf  spot,  stem  blight,  and  dwarf,  each  of 
which  is  taking  greater  annual  toll  than  is  generally  realized. 

Strains  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt  have  been  developed  but  more  work 
is  required  to  test  them  widely,  develop  adequate  seed  supplies  and  get  them 
into  commercial  production.  Relatively  little  progress  has  been  made,  because 
of  less  concentrated  attack,  on  leafhopper  yellowing  and  the  other  diseases 
mentioned.  Seed  yields  have  declined  during  the  last  decade,  due  to  insect 
injury,  and  this  has  limited  wider  use  of  alfalfa  in  soil  conservation 
practices.  Among  the  principal  insect  enemies  are  species  of  L.VfcOis .  Certain 
cultural  practices  have  been  developed  to  aid  in  the  control  of  these  insects, 
but  a  Lygus-resi stant  alfalfa  is  desirable.  An  alfalfa  with  "creeping  roots", 
found  in  Turkey  in  193^>  promises  to  satisfy  an  inereasing  demand  for  a  grazing 
type  of  alfalfa,  but  its  productivity,  still  relatively  low,  awaits  improvement, 

2.  Clover  Investigations. —  (a)  Cultural  and  production  investigations 
related  to  environmental  factors  and  management  practices  affecting  yield  and 
composition;  (b)  tests  of  clovers  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  sources  to 
determine  relative  value  under  various  soil  and  climatic  conditions;  selection 
and  breeding  of  strains  capable  of  v/ithstanding  extremes  of  temperature  and  of 
soil  acidity  or  salinity,  and  resistant  to  drought,  disease  or  insect  injury; 
and  (c)  studies  of  clover  diseases,  the  causal  organisms  and  methods  of  control. 

In  1937  farm  value  of  red,  sweet,  and  alsike  clover  hay  and  seed 
approximated  $269,000,000,  not  to  mention  many  other  clovers  for  which  statis¬ 
tics  are  not  available.  Twelve  different  clovers  are  important  in  one  part  or 
another  of  the  United  States  while  many  others  a,re  important  under  specific 
conditions.  Losses  in  stands  of  clover  frequently  blamed  on  the  weather  are 
in  reality  often  caused  by  soil  deficiencies,  improper  cultural  treatment,  dis¬ 
eases  and  lack  of  adaptation  to  environment. 

Combinations  of  Red  clover:  Superior  stocks  for  the  central  and  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  red  clover  belt  respectively  are  being-  increased;  breeding 
vrork  aims  to  develop  disease  resistant,  more  productive  winter-hardy  varieties; 
breeding-  for  resistance  to  mildev/  and  southern  anthracnose  is  making  definite 
progress  but  the  isolation,  life  histories  and  methodology  of  inoculation  of 
other  organisma  awaits  further  investigation,  as  do  the  relation  of  winter¬ 
hardiness  to  available  soil  minerals,  and  the  relation  of  clipping  the  first 
crop  to  yield  and  protein  content.  Sweet clover :  Livestock  interests  seek 
later  maturing  varieties  for  pasture,  leafy  and  small  stemmed  varieties  for  hay 
and  che  corn  and  grain  farmer  needs  tall  and  high  producing  varieties  for  soil 
improvement.  Stand  losses  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  are  apparently  the 
result  of  a  disease  complex  on  which  little  information  is  available.  Two 
diseases,  causing-  a  root  rot  and  a  stem  blight,  have  been  isolated  and  are 
being  studied.  Since  coumarin  of  sweetclover  is  related  to  toxicity  of  spoiled 
hay,  isolation  of  the  toxic  fraction  is  being  ^tempted  and  breeding  aim* -at 
developing  strains  low  in  or  free  from  coumarin.  Strawberry  clover,  important 
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in  the  reclamation  of  seeped,  alkaline  soils  of  the  Western  States,  is  "being 
studied  to  determine  its  range  of  s^lt  tolerance.  In  Southern  and  Pacific 
States  winter  annual  species  —  crimson,  Persian,  hop,  cluster  and  su'bterranean 
—  promise  to  "become  valua'ble  in  soil  conservation  and  livestock  programs. 
Preliminary  experiments  indicate  that  grans  competition  at  seedling  emergence 
and  lack  of  availa'ble  phosphoric  acid  are  two  of  many  factors  responsi"ble  for 
failures.  White  clover,  important  in  pastures  and  lav/ns,  is  spasmodic  in 
occurrence,  alDundant  some  years  and  absent  others,  constituting  a  pro"blem 
awaiting  solution. 

3.  So.y"bean  Investigations. —  (a)  Cultural  and  production  investiga¬ 
tions  related  to  environmental  factors  and  management  practices  affecting 
yield  and  composition  of  soy"bean;  ("b)  tests  of  thousands  of  foreign  intro¬ 
ductions  to  determine  range  of  adaptation,  and  breeding  for  superior  strains 
for  forage,  food  or  industrial  use;  (c)  preliminary  studies  of  soybean  dis¬ 
eases,  not  yet  but  potentially  serious,  their  causal  orgaoiisms  and  possible 
means  of  control. 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  soybean  has  assumed  a  place  of  major 
importance  in  the  asricultural ,  food,  and  rnanuf acturing  industries  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  200  oil  mills  and  food  and  industrial  establishments 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  consumption  of  domestic-grown  soybeans.  About  73 
percent  of  the  1937  forty-one  million  bushel  crop  was  used  by  the  several 
industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nunierous  food  and  industrial  products. 
The  increased  interest  in  soybeans  as  a  food  is  indicated  by  the  utilization 
of  more  than  2S  million  pounds  of  bean  flour  during  1937*  The  seed  crop  of 
1937>  valued  at  $35,000,000,  represent  e u.  about  one— ohii*d  of  the  total  value 
of  the  crop  for  all  purposes. 

Acreage,  production  of  seed,  and  number  of  soybean  industries  are 
greatest  in  North  Central  States.  Introduction  and  improvement  of  adapted 
varieties,  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  cooperating  state  experiment 
stations,  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  concentration  of  the  industry 
in  this  area.  7;ith  the  recent  readjustment  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane  acreages 
in  the  Southern  States,  soybeans  command  special  attention,  promising  southern 
farmers  a  cash  crop  and  oil  mills  an  additional  source  of  oil.  Only  about 
9  percent  of  the  total  soybean  seed  in  the  country  is  now  produced  in  the 
Southern  States.  Lack  of  suita,ble  varieties  and  to  an  increasing  extent  insect 
and  disee.se  injury  (not  sc  serious  in  North  Central  States),  have  been  prin¬ 
cipal  barriers  to  establishment  of  soybean  industries  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Witb 
rapid  increase  in  agricultural,  industrial,  and  food  uses,  special  attention 
is  given  to  improvement  of  varieties  in  oil  and  protein  content  and  quality, 
nutritive  value,  grain  yield,  effects  of  environmental  conditions  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  beans  and  resistance  to  diseases  and  insect  attack.  (Note:  this  project 
is  closely  coordinated  v/ith  the  aenonomic  aspects  of  the  research  in  progress 
at  the  United  States  Regional  Soybean  Industrial  Products  Laboratory.) 

4.  Lespedeza,  cowpea,  and  miscellaneous  le.^.ume  investigations. —  With 
both  summer  and  winter  legumes  for  forage,  cover  crops,  and  soil  improvement, 
including-  lespedeza,  cowpeas,  velvetbeans,  crotalaria,  vetches  and  fieldpeas; 
(a)  cultural  and  production  investigations  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  using  these  crops  in  soil  conservation;  (b)  tests  of  available  species, 
varieties  and  strains  to  determine  their  range  of  adaptation;  selection  and 
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"breeding  for  superior  varieties,  and  (c)  studies  of  diseases,  causal  organisms 
aud  methods  of  control. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  problem  of  developing  for  poorer  and  more  a.cid 
soils  of  eastern  United  Shades  improved  let.umes  that  can  "be  grown  under  con¬ 
ditions  v/here  alfaJfa  and  red  clover  do  iijt  succeed.  Introduction  in  recent 
years  lespedeza  and  crctala.ria,  tv;c  le^.VLmes  especially  adapted  to  acid 
soil,  laid  the  "boosis  f-^r  this  w'rk.  Les'pedeza ;  Over  2,000,000  acres  were 
harvested  f'r  ha.y  in  1937*  acrea,-:e  f  pasture  in  which  lespedeza 

constituted  on  important  part  has  been  estimated  at  from  15  t""  20  million. 
Introduction  and  development  of  the  Korean  variety  has  extended  the  northern 
limit  of  the  lespedeza  belt  fn,r  beyond  ios  former  bO'Undari es .  Prevadence  of 
a  v/ilt  disease  ^n  Korean  makes  it  necessary  to  study  this  disease  and  breed 
f^r  resist-'^nt  strains.  Lesoedeza  sericea,  superior  perennial  f~r  poor  acid 
soils,  has  proved  va.luahle  in  erosion  control  and  is  reg'^rded  as  promising 
forage  but  breedirg;  work  seeks  to  overcome  its  major  fa.ult  r'f  high  tannin 
in  the  leaves.  The  CoastaJ  plains  area,  "'f  Southeastern  States,  v;here 
cro  talari  a  recently  indicated  its  value  f'^r  improvement  'f  poor  sandy  lands, 
naw  produces  about  100,000  acres  '^f  this  crop,  but  impr:'ved  and  more  widely 
adapted  varieties  would  make  use  more  tkneral.  Research  with  velvetbeans 
a,nd  cowpeas  is  confined  to  a  liiaited  study  -f  v-'^rietal  adaptation  and  disease 
resistance.  The  winter  annu-d  le-rUmes  used  commonly  for  green  manure  are 
beine^'  studied  fr-r^m  the  standpoint  of  developing  va,rieties  that  will  produce 
good  seed  crops  in  the  Southern  Staples  where  seed  production  of  such  crops 
is  n'^t  nev/  practical.  Pendin^:  the  development  of  such  varieties,  improved 
meth^'ds  -".f  seed  production  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Sto.tes  are  soUt;ht  as  means 
af  minimiziu;  c^''st  of  seed  to  users  in  the  Cott'.n  Belt. 

5.  Grass  Investi^  :ations . —  (a)  Cultural  aaid  production  investigations 
relaked  to  environment a.l  factors  and  management  practices  affecting  the 
estrblishment  and  maintenance  of  hay  and  pasture  gra,sses  in  meakows  and 
pa.sture,  rn  ranfjes  and  watersheds,  for  hay,  gracing,  and  soil  conservation; 

(b)  tests  of  introduced  and  native  species,  selection  ojad  breeding'  for  superior 
strains  for  hay  'r  pacture,  erosion  control  or  other  uses;  (c)  studies  of 
diseases  offecting  hay  arid  pasture  grasses,  the  ca,usal  orejanisms  and  methods 
of  control;  and  (d)  limited  turf  investigations,  cooperative  with  the  Green 
Section  of  the  United  Sta.tes  Gclf  Ass  -ciakion. 

About  60  percent  f  the  total  land  a„rea  of  the  United  States  is  used 
for  pasturage  fc r  at  least  part  of  each  year.  Grass  is  the  principal  component 
of  pacturage.  Grass  adsc  supplies  ahout  one-third  of  the  nakicnaJ  hay-crop. 
Besides  occupying  a  commanding  position  as  a,  hay  o.nd  pasture  crop,  gracs  is  of 
utmost  importance  in  erosion  control,  v/a,tershed  protection,  a.nd  soil  conserva¬ 
tion.  Grass,  in  other  v/ords,  is  b-asic  to  the  agriculture  of  America.  Yet  it 
was  only  recently  that  America,  come  to  appreciate  this  fa,ct  and  to  make 
possible  research  v/ith  ,,_rasses  comparo,ble  to  that  lou;  devoted  to  other  crops, 
Since  1935>  under  this  project,  extended  grass  research  has  been  established 
a„nd  advanced  in  several  of  the  important  a-  ri cultural  re<;ions  of  the  United 
States,  in  cooperation  ¥ath  state  exxoeriment  stations,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Eorest  Service  and  other  agencies. 

The  culture,!  and  production  investi? rations  with  hay  and  poisture  grasses 
are  supported  in  all  regions  by  breedin.;  and  improvement  work  and  disease 
studies,  althouh,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  species  of  the  Southeastern  States 
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are  different  from  these  in  the  Ncrtheo,stern  States  which,  in  turn,  differ 
from  those  '^f  the  Great  Plr.ins,  and  so  on.  In  the  licrtheastern  St^ates,  work 
under  this  project  is  closely  coordinoked  with  that  cf  the  United  Sto-tes 
Rejjlonal  Pasture  Research  Lahoratcry  a^id  the  twelve  Stakes  cooperating. 

Besides  studyin,;  the  herhaf;e  values  of  different  -grasses  and  their 
fuller  use  in  meadows,  pastures,  and  crop  rotations,  for  feed  and  scil  con¬ 
servation  purposes,  much  attention  is  heinf_,  paid  methods  of  inducing  and 
increasiia;  seed  production  of  improved  strains  so  that  these  strains  nay 
come  into  use  as  rapidly  as  possihle  throujih  established  channels  "f 
distribution. 
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(k)  FOREST  PATHOLOGY 

Appropriation  Act,  1940  ...  o  •  $265,392 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .....  .  230 , 760 

Decrease  .  ........  34,632 


PROJECT  STnTEilEilT 


Projects 

1939 

‘'l940'  ' 
(Estimated) 

*V94i 

(Estii.nted). 

increase 

or 

decreases 

1,  Diseases  of  forest  trees  and 
forest  products.  Investigations 

of  ......  . . .  . 

$129,371 

$132,569 

$110,969 

-$2],600^(l) 

2.  Diseases  of  shade  trees, 

shrubs,  and  chestnut  orchards. 
Investigations  of.  ...... 

50,948 

50,948 

47,156 

-  3,792  (  2) 

3.  Epidemic  tree  diseases.  In- 
vestigations  of  ....... 

71,875 

81,875 

71,875 

-  10,000(3) 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions  . . . 

mm  ^ 

760 

4  760(4 ) 

Unobligated  balance.  ...... 

3,198 

-  _  - 

_  -  _ 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation  .  . 

255,392 

265,392 

230,760 

-  34,632 

INCRFOvSES  OR  Dr.CRFJ.SES 

The  net  decrease  of  $34,632  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

A  decrease  of  $35,392  under  Projects  1  -  3,  as  follovfs; 

(1)  Diseases  of  forest  trees  and  forest  products.  Investigations  of, 

$21,600:  This  redfuction  contoiiplatos  discontinuing  the  field  laborator^^  now 

maintained  in  cooperation  Trith  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station  at  Philadelphia;  reduction  of  Oregon- 
Washington  activities  headquartered  at  the  Portland  field  laboratory;  practi¬ 
cal  discontinuance  of  the  work  in  chestnut  disease  investigations  in  eastern 
United  States,  v/ith  a  general  reduction  in  field  expense  and  departmental 
services  in  Washington. 

(2)  Diseases  of  shade  trees,  shrubs,  and  chestnut  orchards,  Investi- 
gations  of,  $3,792:  This  reduction  contei.iplatcs  discontinuing  investigations 
of  shade  trees  at  the  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station;  reduction  in  the 
assistance  tendered  to  the  National  Pari:  Service  in  diagnosing  disease  con¬ 
ditions,  and  reduction  of  breeding  investigations  to  develop  blight-resistant 
chestnut  trees  for  orchard  purposes. 
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(3)  Epidcnic  tree  discr.sos.  Investigations  of,  $10,000;  This 
decrease  oontcnplates  a  reduction  in  the  investigations  dealing  with  Douglas 
fir  canker,  white  pine  blister  rust,  larch  canker,  the  London  plane  disease 
and  other  epidcnic  tree  diseases. 

This  reduction  contcnplatcs  the  follov>ring  distribution  by  geographic 
divisions : 


Departmental 

$2,600 

California 

1,9S2 

Georgia 

4,300 

Idaho 

500 

Maryland 

2,500 

Massachusetts 

1,000 

Nevz  Mexico 

1,000 

Oregon 

10,000 

Pennsylvania 

11,500 

4^760  additional  is  ostj.rTatod  for  adiainistrative  promotions  in 
accordance  I'lith  the  plcui  'v/hich  is  boixig  lonifornly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941, 

v/ORK  U'^DJIR  THIS  iJ^PROPRILTION 

Gon^jrr.  1  o““  IJith  this  appropriation  investigations  are  made  of  diseases 
of  forest  and  siiadu  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  new 
methods  of  control  and  applying  ncthods  of  control  and  eradication  already 
discovered.  Decay  and  discoloration  of  logs,  lumber,  posts,  pulpwood,  and 
other  forest  products  arc  also  objects  of  investigation.  The  Federal  and 
State  govv^rniionts  ovtl  and  manage  vast  forest  areas;  results  of  these  investi¬ 
gations  are  directly  applied  in  the  nanagenont  of  these  forests,  o.nd  in  addi¬ 
tion  are  utilized  by  private  timber  producers  and  manufacturers  and  by  park 
managers  and  tree  ovmcrs.  The  extensive  development  of  forestry  in  the  last 
seven  years,  including  soil  conservation  vrork,  enlargement  of  public  forests 
and  parks.  National  and  State  civilian  conservation  cs.mp  work,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  development,  has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  demands  for 
tree  disease  work.  Chestnut  blight,  vz-hito  pine  blister  rust  and  Dutch  elm 
disease  are  being  followed  by  new  epidemics  such  as  persimmon  wilt  .and  syca.more 
blight,  vzhich  threaten  to  destroy  other  valuable  tree  species.  The  State 
agricultural  experiment  sto.tions  give  little  attention  to  forest  and  shade- 
tree  diseases. 


Wori:  on  tree  disc-asos,  in  cooporation  ■vzith  the  Forest  Service,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Soil  Conservs.tion  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quars.ntino,  and  various  States  and  private  institutions,  is  centered 
at  the  following  points:  Nov;  Haven,  Conn,;  liorristovm,  N,  J.;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 3 
Asheville,  N,  C.;  Now  Orleans,  La,;  Hadison,  Wis,;  Lincoln,  Nobr.;  ^Abuquerque, 
N,  Mox,;  San  Fro^ncisco,  Calif,;  and  Portland,  Ore, 

1,  Diseases  of  forest  trees  and  forest  products.  Investigations  of. — 
Coi.ir.iercial  forests  occupy  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States;  farm  woodlots  -alone  have  an  acreage  one-third  o.s  great  as  farm 
crops.  Native  diseases,  vzorking  constantly  over  the  entire  forest  area. 
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a  total  dar.ia.;e  probably  as  proat  as  fire.  There  arc  180  coitmcrcial  species, 
\Thich  are  subject  to  different  diseases  during  each  stage  of  development  from 
seedling  to  sav/  log.  Timber  grovrers  and  users  arc  seeking  technical  aid  as 
never  before  and  t’ne  knov^lcdge  of  those  diseases  is  far  behind  present  needs. 
This  project  also  includes  research  on  the  nov/  naturo.lizcd  chestnut  blight 
and  white  pine  blister  rust. 

Diseases  arc  interfering  with  production  in  the  large  public  tree 
nurseries  and  endangering  the  plantations  for  Virhich  the  stock  is  designed. 

For  these,  direct  control  methods  are  devised  adapted  to  local  soil  peculio.r- 
itics.  In  imnature  f'jrest  stands,  the  different  diseases  are  distinguished, 
and  their  effects  on  yield  determined;  studies  are  made  of  those  found  econom¬ 
ically  imporbant,  their  causes,  and  the  influencing  factors  that  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  forest  nanagoment.  In  iiaturc  or  overmature  stands  grovrers  and  loggers 
arc  aided  in  judging  the  amount  of  internal  decoy  .and  salvaging  infected  stands 
with  a  liiinimut.i  of  loss.  In  Douglas  fir,  the  most  important  American  timber 
species,  exact  studies  shov;  the  cull  from  heart  rot  to  average  17^  of  the 
comiiiorcial  volame;  inf onaation  on  symptoms  and  age  relations  has  aided  in  the 
efficient  utilize tion  of  this  species,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  a  number  of 
other  species  for  vrhich  further  study  is  needed.  In  the  research  on  chestnut 
blight  and  blistur  rust  emphasis  is  on  the  dovelopncnt  of  resistant  forest 
chestnuts  and  improved  tcclmiquc  in  local  control  of  the  rust.  In  all  of  the 
v/ork  information  grdned  is  iiado  directly  available  to  government  timberland 
administrators  including  the  CCC  by  i.iomoranda  and  demonstrations,  and  to 
interested  parties  goncrc'.lly  by  publication. 

Studios  of  fungus  injury  to  forest  products  are  directed  at  decreasing 
the  losses  in  ho.ndling  and  storage,  and  increasing  the  utility  of  wood  to  home 
builders  and  other  types  of  v/o'jd  consumers,  Fuiidancntal  information  on  wood 
decay  is  supplied  to  the  Forest  Service  and  other  investigators  of  vreod 
utilizati^m  and  preservation.  Treatments  have  been  developed  for  the  control 
of  sap  stain  in  experiments  for  v>rhich  the  S'.juthorn  lui.ibermcn  furnished  part 
of  the  funds.  These  treatments  are  already  v;idcly  used  and  have  resulted  in 
better  luiiber  for  the  domestic  consumer  and  foreign  market.  Cheapening, 
simplifying,  and  extending  methods  for  preventing  stain  cmd  decay  benefit  both 
producer  and  consu:ior  of  forest  products,  (The  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Fngineoring,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Bureau  of 
Fntomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  University 
of  Nebraska  cooperating,) 

2,  Diseases  of  shade  trees,  shrubs,  and  chestnut  orchards,  Invcsti- 
gations  of«--  Uithin  the  po.st  30  years  the  interest  of  the  public  in  shade 
treus  has  increo.scd  greatly.  The  value  of  those  trees,  wrhich  make  up  a 
ma.torial  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  cannot  be  expressed  in  dollars. 
Their  historical  jr  sentimental  value  often  surpasses  their  practical  and 
esthetic  value.  Hundreds  of  native  and  introduced  tree  species  are  gr^wn  in 
the  United  Sto.tcs,  and  all  have  diseases,  some  mild,  some  serious.  Investi¬ 
gating  those  diseases  and  formulating  methods  to  control  them  and  prevent 
their  spread  arc  the  primary  purposes  of  this  project.  Large  expenditures 
arc  made  annu.ally  by  cities,  vj.llagos,  developers  of  suburban  areas,  admin¬ 
istrators  of  parks  and  cemotcrios,  and  millions  of  home  owners,  in  planting 
trees,  in  rci')0.iring  doc.ayed  and  damaged  trees  and  in  controlling  diseases 
on  then.  Much  additional  investigation  is  necessary  to  perfect  treatments 
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now  in  use  and  to  develop  better  ones.  Many  diseases  have  not  yet  been  in- 
vesti-^ated,  and  others  have  been  only  partially  studied.  Ill-advised  plant inf^s 
of  species  or  varieties  susceptible  to  certain  diseases  can  often  be  avoided 
by  use  of  infornation  secured  under  tliis  project.  City,  state,  and  government 
officials,  corimorcial  arborists  and  tree  ovmers  evcryv/hcro  ask  us  for  assis¬ 
tance  c.nd  advice.  Consequently  a  largo  part  of  the  funds  of  this  project 
must  be  used  to  detennino  the  diseases  and  answer  the  inquiries  received  from 
the  general  public. 

The  scenic  beauty  and  recreational  value  of  the  National  Parks  are 
largely  dependent  on  thoir  trees.  Tree  diseases  that  threaten  to  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  landsciipe  or  to  upset  the  natural  balance  of  plant  associa¬ 
tions  are  investigated  as  they  appear]  studies  arc  conducted  to  prevent  or 
control  certain  harmful  practices  such  as  packing  of  soil  iicar  trees  by  con¬ 
gested  tourist  traffic.  The  Nationo.l  Park  Service  has  put  into  practice  our 
recormicndations  in  these  respects. 

Chestnut  blight  completely  destroyed  the  developing  chestnut-orchard 
industry  in  the  Past,  Mo.ny  strains  of  Asiatic  orchard  chestnuts  have  been 
introduced  and  are  being  evaluated.  These  are  hybridized  with  /uacrican  and 
European  chestnuts  and  tested  for  local  adaptability  and  for  resistance  to 
blight  and  other  diseases  and  for  desirable  horticultural  qualities.  These 
experiments  o.re  conducted  o.s  a  basis  for  reestablishing  the  chestnut  orchard 
industry.  Such  cm  industry  vrould  find  an  immediately  available  outlet  for 
its  product  because  20  to  25  million  pounds  of  chestnuts  are  normally  imported 
annually,  ■''Jhenevor  bli.put  is  found  in  the  western  states  it  is  promptly 
eradicated,  (ilatijno.l  park  Service,  and  Yale  University  cooperating,) 

3.  Epidemic  tree  diseases.  Investigations  of,--  Wow  epidemic  diseases 
are  a  standing  menace  to  the  existance  of  mieric-n  forest  and  shade  trees. 

Thus  far  those  diseases  ho.ve  been  imported  from  abroo.d]  their  source  and 
method  of  entry  are  jften  difficult  to  determine,  KnoY/lcdge  of  their  causal 
agents  o.nd  thoir  behavior  may  make  it  possible  to  rid  the  country  of  these 
diseases  before  they  become  established,  or  to  bring  them  under  control,  mn 
effort  is  made  to  secure  this  icnowlodge  promptly.  Like  the  Rod  Cross  the 
work  must  meet  oraorgoncios  v/hen  they  arise.  The  greatest  need  is  for  advance 
infornation  concerning  threatening  diseases  v/hich  appear  in  foreign  countries, 
in  order  to  appraise  their  dangerous  possibilitios  boforo  they  reach  Timcrica  , 
and  learn  how  to  exclude  then. 

Research  under  this  project  furnishes  the  b.asis  for  the  Federal  o.nd 
State  eradication  campaigns  against  the  Dutch  elm  disease.  This  disease, 
discovered  in  Ohio  raid  more  recently  in  Maryl-and,  Virginia,  ifost  Virginia, 
Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  is  very  serious  around  NcviT  York  City  in  New  Jersey, 
Now  York,  and  Connecticut,  It  ca.me  to  /jnoi'ica  from  Europe  in  burl  elm  logs 
imported  for  cutting  veneer.  It  threatens  the  existence  of  all  species  of 
ijacrican  elms.  The  common  olri,  our  loading  shade  tree,  is  the  most  susceptible 
species.  This  elm  has  been  doterninod  to  liavo  a  value  of  not  loss  than  660 
millions  of  dollars. 
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Yj'.ion.p;  diseases  of  conifers,  lo.rch  canker,  introduced  into  Massachusetts 
on  European  larch  and  capable  of  attacking  tanarack  and  western  larch,  is 
under  investigation  and  is  subject  to  a  state  control  program.  The  Corynoum 
canker  of  the  Monterey  cypress  in  California  has  been  investigated  and  the 
results  are  now  being  a’Oj.,)liod  in  a  State  control  program.  Five  Douglas  fir 
cankers  and  a  canker  of  the  pitch  pines  are  being  studied,  A  needle  cast 
fungus  has  recently  been  causing  great  destruction  of  Douglas  fir  in 
Switzerland,  i^ustrio.  and  Germany,  Since  Douglas  fir  is  our  most  valuable 
commercial  timber  tree,  studios  have  boon  started  on  related  fungi  in  this 
country  and  information  concerning  this  disease  is  being  sought, 

iinong  diseases  of  brooai  loaf  trees  vrork  has  boon  begun  on  epidemic 
dying  of  the  sycamore  alrcoLdy  knovm  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Nev/  Orleans, 
and  apparently  beginning  in  ■'-'ashington,  D,  C.  For  several  years  willoxu  sco.b, 
introduced  to  North  luierica  from  Europe,  and  black  canker  of  willow,  intro¬ 
duced  from  Japan,  have  boon  spreading  destructively  in  the  Northeast  and  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  nountains  of  North  Carolina,  T/Tillows  o.re  of  much 
importance  in  holding  stream  banks,  A  killing  mimosa  disease  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Carolinas  where  it  threatens  extinction  of  this  popular  southern 
ornamental  tree.  The  phloem  necrosis  of  elm  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  has 
proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  destructive  virus  disease.  Preliminary  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  vri,lt  of  ijnerican  pcrsirmion  reveals  that  it  is  one  of  the  fastest 
killing  tree  diseases  knov/n  and  that,  it  threatens  the  existence  of  this  tree. 

It  is  already  spread  through  the  southeastern  states  and  is  making  rapid 
progress.  The  Ijaerican  persiimion  is  important  in  or'';sion  control,  valuable 
as  a  food  producer  for  v/ild  life  and  supplies  vrood  useful  for  certain  specialty 
purposes,  (Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Nov/  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  cooperating,) 
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(m)  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS  AND  DISEASES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 
Budget  Estimate,  1941  . 
Decrease  . 


$1^348,982 

1,254,480 

94 , 502 


PROJECT  STATEI^ET 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

or 

Decreases 

1.  Deciduous  fruit  inves¬ 
tigations  . 

$297,744 

$298,483 

$277,112 

-  $21,371  (1) 

2.  Citrus,  avocado,  and 
other  subtropical  fruit 
investigations  . 

107,591 

107,755 

100,040 

7,715  (2) 

3.  Nut  investigations  .  .  . 

236,535 

244,109 

221,873 

-  22,236  (3) 

4.  Vegetable  investigations 

250,541 

288. C23 

267,400 

-  20,623  (4) 

5.  Floricultural  and  orna¬ 
mental  horticultural 
plant  investigations  .  . 

71,892: 

71,961 

66,817 

5,144  (5) 

6,  Nursery  stock  and  farm 
windbreak  investigations 

66,699 

66,848 

65,350 

1,498  (6) 

7.  Potato  investigations  .  . 

86,808 

87,223 

84,328 

2,895  (7) 

8.  Methods  of  handling, 

transportation  and  stor¬ 
age,  and  market  diseases 
of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  Investiga¬ 
tions  of . 

169,208 

184,580 

167,080 

-  17,500  (8) 

Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions  . 

4,480 

+  4,480  (9) 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

9,964 

^  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  . 

1,296,982 

1,348,982 

1,254,430 

94,502 

INCREASES  AITO  DECREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  $94,502  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

A  decrease  of  $98,982  under  projects  1-8  as  follows: 

(l)  Deciduous  frait  investigations,  $21,371:  This  decrease  contemplates 
the  abandonment  of  about  20  acres  of  experimental  vineyard  at  Oakville,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  the  discontinuance  of  small  fruit  disease  investigations  at  Willard, 

North  Carolina,  and  a  condiserable  reduction  in  the  investigations  conducted  with 
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peaches,  apples,  pears,  small  fruits  and  grapes  in  the:  states  of  Wyoming, 
Georgia,  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Texas*  Colorado,  and  Maryland. 

^2)  Citrus,  avocado,  anh^  other_suhtropical  fruit  investigations 
$7,  715 :  This  decrease  contemplates  the  discontinuance  of  part  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  with  dates,  citrus,  and  avocados  in  California,  and  citrus  and  sub¬ 
tropical  fruits  in  Florida. 

(3)  ITut  investigations.  $22,23^:  This  decrease  c ontemplates  a 
reduction  in  tung  oil  i  nvestiga.tions  in  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Pecan  investigations  will  he  reduced  in  Arizona,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

(4)  Vegetable  investigations,  .'^20,623:  This  decrease  contemplates 
the  discontinuance  of  peanut  i  nvest  iga.tions  and  a  reduction  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  dealing  with  c  elery,  sweetpotatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  muskmelons,  a  nd 
lettuce  in  California,  Georgia,  Utah,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas  and 
Wisconsin. 


(5)  Floricultural  and  ornamental  horticultural  plant  investigations, 
$5j_144:  This  decrease  contemplates  a  reduction  in  the  investigations  dealing 

with  narcissus,  chrysanthemioms,  roses,  and  lilies. 

( )  Nursery  stock  and  farm  windbreak  investigations.  $1.498;  T hi s 
decrease  contemplates  ‘a  reduction  in  the  farm  windbrea.k  investigations  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  in  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska. 

(7)  Potato  i  nvestiga.tions,  $2,895:  This  decrease  contemplates  a 
reduction  in  potato  b reeding  investigations  in  Maine,  Colorado,  and  Maryland. 

( 8 )  Methods  of  handling,  t  ransporta.tion  a  nd  storage,  and  market 
diseases  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  Investigations  of.  $17.300:  This 
decrease  contemplates  reducing  the  gas  storage  investigations  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  one  half,  and  the  reduction  of  transportation  and  storage  studies 
with  citrus,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  vegetables  i  n  F lorida,  California, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Georgia,  a.nd  Maine. 

The  reduction  contemplates  di scontinuing  t he  s ervices  o f  p er sonne 1 
as  f  ollows: 


Field  - 

1  -  P-5  Senior  Agriculturist 
1  -  P-3  Associate  Horticulturist 

1  -  P-3  Associate  Pathologist 

2  -  P-1  Junior  Pathologists 
1  -  SP-  5  Scientific  Aid 

1  -  SP-3  Student  Aid 
1  -  SP-3  Junior  Scientific  Aid 
50  part-time  Laborers. 
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The  distrihution  of  the  reduction  hy  geographic  divisions  is  as 
follows : 


Arizona  .  .  . 
California  .  . 
Colorado  .  .  . 
Florida  .  .  • 
Georgia  .  •  • 
Illinois  .  .  . 
Louisiana  .  . 
Maine  .  .  .  . 

Maryland 
Mi s  s i s  s ipp i 
New  York  .  .  . 

North  Carolina 
Oregon  .  .  .  . 
Texas  .  .  .  . 

Utah . 

Washington  .  . 
Vvisconsin  .  . 
Wyoming  .  .  . 


$1,500 

12,550 

2,000 

8,615 

7,412 

1,050 

8,930 

295 

36,210 

1,000 

1,050 

3,570 

2,250 

5,586 

822 

2,550 

600 

2,992 


98,982 


(9)  $4,480  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — Under  this  appropriation  investigetions  are  conducted  to 
determine  the  most  effective  and  practicable  cultural  methods  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  horticultural  crops,  as  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  Studies  are  made  of  interrelated  soil  management  practices, 
effects  of  different  plant  foods  in  relation  to  nutritional  requirements,  prun¬ 
ing,  irriga.ting,  spraying,  and  the  physiolog^^  of  plant  growth  and  p  erf ormance 
in  relation  to  e  nvirorjnentn.l  conditions,  including  the  influence  of  photo- 
periodic  changes.  Much  attention  is  given  to  breeding  h orticultural  crops  with 
a  view  to  developing  varieties  that  are  more  disease-  and  insect-resistant  and 
better  adapted  to  different  regions,  and  possessing  b  etter  eating  and  shipping 
qualities.  Research  in  plant  propagation  pertains  to  m,ethods,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  superior  rootstocks,  a.nd  their  rapid  multiplication;  the  use  of  plant- 
and  root-growth  promoting  substances  and  the  application  of  other  improved 
methods.  Studies  are  made  of  destructive  plant  diseases  to  the  end  that  con¬ 
trol  measures  may  be  developed,  including  the  use  of  safer  and  more  effective 
fungicides.  Investigations  are  ma.de  f^o  determine  the  most  desirable  stage  of 
•maturity  at  which  to  barvest  f  zu.its  and  other  products,  and  the  most  effective 
methods  of  handling,  transporting  and  storing  them,  covering  such  matters  as 
spray  residue  removal,  precooling,  and  other  handling  procedures,  refrigera¬ 
tion,  and  heater  c  a,r  transportation,  stora.ge  requirements  and  limitations  -  all 
to  the  end  that  such  uerisha.ble  products  may  reach  the  consumer  in  the  b-est 
possible  condition  and  over  the  longest  possible  season.  In  addition  to  cooper¬ 
ative  activities  with  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  other  burea.us 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  investigations  are  carried  on  at  field  statiosn,  lab¬ 
oratories  anid  offices  at  the  following  points; 


Field  S  tations 


(Government-owned  land  or  held  under  long  lease) 


Beltsville,  Maryland 
Bro'KTLwood,  Texas  (long  lease) 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Che^^enne,  Wyoming  (long  lease) 


Fort  Valley,  Ga.  (long  1 
Fresno,  California 
Indio,  California 
Meridian,  Mississippi 


ease)  0 akville, Calif . 
Orlando,  Fla. 

(long  1  ea.se) 
Robson,  La. 

T if ton,  G a. (long 
lease ) 


Field  Stations  (land  furnished) 


Eustis,  Florida 
Greeley,  Colorado 


Albany,  Georgia 
Austin,  Texas 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana 


Palo  Alto,  California. 
Philema,  Georgia 


Field  Laboratories 

Hood  River,  Oregon 
Lafayette,  Indiana 
Logan,  Utah 


Presque  I  sle,  Maine 
La  J olla 

(  Torrey  Pines),0'al. 
Willard,  N.  C  . 


Pemberton,  New  Jersey 
Pomona,  California 
Riverside, California 
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Cairo,  Georgia 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Corvallis,  Oregon 
East  Warehom,  Massachusetts 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
Gainesville,  Florida 
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Los  Angeles,  California 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Medford,  Oregon 
Hew  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
New  York,  New  York 
Orlando,  Florida 


Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Columbia,  Missouri 
Vincennes,  Indiana 
Wenatchee,  Washington 
Yakima,  Washington 


Field  Offices 


Riverside,  California 


Sacramento,  California 


1.  Leciduous  Fruit  Investigations • — These  investigations  concern 
production  problems,  improvement  by  breeding  and  selection  and  disease  control 
of  the  more  or  less  hardy  deciduous  tree  fruits  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
cherry,  plum,  apricot;  berry  fruits,  such  as  the  raspberry,  blackberry,  dew¬ 
berry,  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  cranberry;  also  grapes,  and  other  cold¬ 
er  moderately  cold-resistant  tree  and  small  fruits.  Most  of  these  fruits  are 
widely  grown;  with  few  exceptions  they  are  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
practically  throrighout  the  country,  other  than  in  the  subtropical  areas  in 
Florida,  southern  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California.  The  relationships  are 
studied  of  soil  improvement  crops,  use  of  plant  foods,  pruning,  fruit  thinning, 
irrigation,  and  other  management  practices  on  fruit  bud  formation,  regularity 
of  crop,  and  the  eating,  culinary,  shipping,  and  storage  quality  of  the  product 
as  are  also  the  interrelationships  of  these  various  practices.  Correlation 
studies  are  made  of  leaf  area  in  relation  to  fruit  bud  differentiation  and  size 
of  crop  and  regularity  of  production.  Through  breeding,  more  useful  and  more 
profitable  varieties  of  the  different  fruits  are  developed,  selections  being 
based  on  better  eating  q;aa.lity,  larger  yields  more  regularly  produced,  greater 
resistance  to  diseases  and  insects,  cold  and  drought,  and  better  adaptation  to 
particular  regions  or  conditions.  Through  bud  selection  also,  some  of  these 
objectives  may  be  secored.  The  adaptability  and  merit  of  new  or  little  known 
fruit  varieties  to  diverse  conditions  are  studied.  Grape  rootstocks  resistant 
to  the  phylloxera  and  to  the  nema,  aad  which  are  adapted  to  different  soils  and 
climates  and  congenial  with  different  varieties,  especially  in  vinifera  grape 
regions,  are  investigated.  The  fungus,  bacterial,  virus  and  physiological 
diseases  of  these  fruits  are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  life 
histories,  methods  of  dissemination,  and  means  of  infecting  their  hosts,  in 
order  to  work  out  the  most  effective  and  practicable  means  of  control.  Some 
diseases  are  best  controlled  thro-'ogh  the  development  by  breeding  of  resistant 
varieties  or  strains.  The  development  of  new  fungicides  of  greater  effective¬ 
ness,  and  non-injurious  to  crop  plants  is  given  concrete  consideration. 

The  aim  of  these  investigations  is  to  aid  the  grower  in  reducing  costs 
of  production,  relatively  or  actually,  thereby  making  fruit  growing  more 
profitable  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  consumer  with  more  satisfactory 
and  more  appealing  fruits  of  superior  quality,  which  '''ill  command,  as  a 
result,  better  prices. 

Very  great  investments  are  represented  by  the  fruits  included  under 
this  project.  The  land  involved  comprises  an  estimated  four  to  five  million 
acres  for  the  tree  fruits  and  grapes  only,  and  not  including  164,000  to 
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185,000  acres  devoted  annually  to  strawberries,  and  thousands  of  acres  to 
raspoerries  and  other  small  fruits,  for  which  no  data  are  available.  The 
value  of  the  land  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  investment ,  since  the  trees  must 
be  planted  and  cared  for  from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  more  years,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  fruit,  before  a  crop  that  will  more  than  pay  orchard  maintenance 
and  overhead  costs  can  be  expected.  Orchard  implements,  packing  houses  with 
their  equipment  of  sizing  machines,  '''ashing  m.achines,  packing  tables,  and  the 
like  must  be  provided,  unless  a  central  or  community  packing  house  is  available; 
which  will  ^^sually  reduce  packing  costs  s^^mewhat  to  the  individual  grower. 
Further  the  annual  investment  in  producing,  harvesting,  and  packing  the  crop, 
before  any  seasonal  returns  are  received,  may  be  as  much  as  75  cents  per  bushel, 
or  even  mors  in  some  cases,  for  apples.  This  does  not  include  merchandizing 
and  shipping  costs. 

Aucle  production  during  recent  years  has  varied  from  about  117,000,000 
to  more  than  210,000,000  bushels  ajinually,  '^ith  farm  values  varying  in  different 
years  from  less  than  $112,000,000  to  nearly  $147,000,000  depending  on  the  s ize 
of  th§  crop  and  prices  received.  The  yeach  crop  has  varied  in  recent  years 
from  about  45,000,000  to  nearly  60,000,000  bushels,  the  farm  value  of  which 
ranged  from  approximately  $33,000,000  to  well/bver  $60,000,000  annually.  The 
•pear  crp-p  averages  around  26,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  the  farm  at  about 
$17,000,000  with  a  high  annual  value  of  nearly  $20,000,000.  The  grape  cron 
year  by  year,  has  an  average  annual  value  on  the  farm  of  some  $41,400,000.  The 
value  to  the  growers  of  the  strawberry  crop  has  varied  in  the  past  few  years 
from  a  low  of  less  than  $20,000,000  to  a  maximum  of  nearly  $36,000,000.  The 
ether  fruits  in  the  group  named  above  represent  smaller  values,  but  the 
aggregate  adds  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  total. 

Enormous  losses  are  suffered  annually  from  friit  diseases.  The  best 
available  estimates  for  some  of  those  losses,  based  on  averages  for  the  years 
1934-38  inclusive  are:  For  apples,  15,000.000  bu.  ,  vol'ume  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  crop;  pears,  1,500,000  bu.  ,  equal  to  about  6  percent  of  the  crop; 
peaches,  10  percent,  or  5,100,000  bu.  ;  st ’’a”'berries ,  nearly  14  percent,  or 
about  1,600,000  crates;  grapes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  11  percent 
of  the  crop.  These  losses  are  experienced  even  with  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually  by  fruit  growers  in  the  application  of  control 
meas'ures.  More  effective  fungicides  that  are  less  toxic  to  the  host  plants 
are  much  needed;  research  in  the  development  of  such  fungicides  is  in  progress. 
The  development  of  desirable  varieties  highly  resistant  to  the  various  diseases 
would  also  greatly  relieve  the  growers.  One  of  the  serious  economic  aspects  of 
fruit  growing  is  the  wide  fluctuation  in  size  of  the  crops  from  year  to  year. 

The  research  activities  are  planned  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  Mzards,  so  far 
as  they  are  controllable,  that  are  responsible  for  these  fluctuations,  to  the 
end  that  the  results  of  the  growers'  efforts  may  be  more  dependable.  The 
average  annual  value  of  the  crops  in  this  group  of  fruit  reaches  the  s'om  of 
$300,000,000,  and  in  certain  favorable  years,  the  amount  is  much  larger  than 
this  figure. 
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2 .  Citrus,  Avocado,  and  Other  Subtroipical  ?ruit  Investigations .  — 

The  investigations  under  this  project  concern  the  orange,  grapefruit,  lemon, 
avocado,  date,  olive,  fig,  mango,  papaya,  pineapple,  and  other  fruits  of 
lesser  importance  that  are  adapted  to  the  subtropical  sections  of  Florida, 

Lo’^sr  Rio  Grande  Valley  region  of  Texas,  parts  of  Arizona  and  California, 
and  to  other  saitahle  areas  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region.  The  production  problems 
are  basically  the  same  as  those  relating  to  deciduous  fruits  and  have  to  do 
V7ith  methods  of  soil  maintenance;  use  of  different  fertilizers  and  their 
effects  on  quality  and  character  of  the  fruit;  priming,  irrigation;  breeding 
and  selection  to  obtain  so.psrior  varieties;  disease  control;  propagation 
problems;  and  the  physiology  of  growth  and  development  of  fruits  under  sub¬ 
tropical  conditions. 

Citrus  production  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  number 
of  orange  trees  advanced  from.  31,900,000  trees  in  1930  to  38,900,000  in  1935. 

Of  the  latter  33,100,000  were  in  bearing.  In  July  1938  there  ’’^ere  estimated 
to  be  37,800,000  in  bearing.  About  44  percent  of  these  were  from  5  to  15 
years  of  age;  about  23  percent  of  that  group  were  5  to  10  years  old — which 
forecasts  greatly  increased  crops  as  these  trees  come  into  full  bearing.  From 
1930-31  to  1936-37  the  crop  ranged  from  47,000,000  to  about  64,000,000  boxes; 
the  preliminary  estimate  for  1937-38  is  73,800,000  boxes.  The  trend  of  world 
production  is  definitely  upward.  The  farm  value  of  the  orange  crop  in  both 

1935- 36  and  1936-37  was  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  each  year. 

A  survey  of  grapefruit  groves  as  of  July  1933  indicates  13,100,000 
bearing  trees  in  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California;  two- thirds  of  which 
were  from  5  to  15  years  of  age,  and  therefore  not  in  full  bearing.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  this  age  group  ’’’ere  from  5  to  10  years  old.  The  crops  for 

1936- 37  and  1937-38  amounted  to  about  30,400,000  boxes  each — which  were  over 
9,000,000  boxes  more  than  any  previous  crop.  The  estimate  for  the  1938-39 
crop  is  40,700,000  boxes.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  young  grapefruit 
trees  not  yet  in  full  bearing,  still  larger  production  is  in  prospect.  The 
farm  value  of  the  crop  in  1935-36  was  about  $24, 400, .000  which  was  somewhat 
more  than  $2,000,000  greater  than  in  1936-57. 

Commercial  lemon  growing  is  practically  restricted  in  this  country 
to  California.  In  1930  there  'were  in  that  State  309,000  trees  not  of  bearing 
age  and  2,776,000  of  bearing  age.  Qn  an  area  basis  there  were  in  July  1938, 
in  California,  .about  51,500  acres  in  bearing  lemon  trees,  an  increase  of 
4,400  acres  since  July  1937.  Of  the  total,  31,000  or  60  percent  consist  of 
trees  16  years  old  or  more;  20,500  tress,  5  to  15  years  of  age.  The  estimate 
of  the  1938-39  crop  is  8,550,000  boxes  \’’ith  a  farm  value  of  $22,658,000.  The 
farm  value  of  the  1936-37  crop  was  $25,521,000,  which  was  about  $800,000  more 
than  reported  for  the  previous  year  (1935-36). 

Commercial  lime  growing  is  practically  restricted  in  this  country 
to  Florida,  and  production  has  increased  very  rapidly  since  1930.  In  1930  there 
were  in  the  State  15,430  trees  not  of  bearing  age,  and  42,294  of  bearing  age. 
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Although  no  recent  acreage  data  are  available,  there  is  a  record  of  lime 
trees  sold  hy  Florida  nurseries  which  shows  that  more  than  3^0)000  lime  trees 
were  planted  in  Florida  between  193®  and  1937*  -A-  large  number  of  these  trees 

are  not  yet  in  full  bearing,  and  a  still  larger  production  of  limes  is  in 
prospect.  The  estimate  of  the  1937“32  crop  was  95.000  boxes,  which  was 
23,000  boxes  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  estimated  farm  value  of  the 
1937“3S  crop  was  $305,000,  v/hich  was  an  increase  of  $223,000  over  the  previous 
year. 


The  avocado  is  grown  in  Florid.a  and  California.  Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  crop  in'  1937  were  4,200,000  pounds  in  Florid.a,  having  a  farm 
value  of  $200,000;  in  California,  9,000,000  pounds  with  a  farm  value  of 
$808,000.  In  Florida  the  area  in  1930  was  estimated  at  more  than  3,000  acres, 
or  a  total  of  210,000  trees,  of  which  practically  all  w'ere  in  bearing.  The 
area  in  California  in  193^  was  estimated  at  more  than  l4,000  acres,  a  total  of 
nearly  1,200,000  trees,  of  which  about  3,900  acres  were  not  of  bearing  age. 

Commercial  fig  production  is  confined  to  California  and  Texas.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  California  in  1937  was  estimated  at  29,500  tons  (dry  basis)  of 
dried  figs,  with  a  farm  value  of  $2,006,000,  and  10,000  tons  (fresh  basis) 
of  fresh  and  canned  figs  with  a  farm  value  of  $699,000.  The  production  has 
been  gradually  increasing  since  1932  when  19,000  tons  (dry  basis)  of  dried  figs 
and  6,500  tons  (fresh  basis)  of  fresh  and  c.anning  figs  were  produced.  In 
Texas  the  production  of  preserving  figs  was  estimated  a,t  l,6l0  tons  (fresh 
basis)  in  1937»  with  a  farm  value  of  $97,000,  and  production  has  been 
gradually  increasing  since  1932,  when  510  tons  (fresh  basis)  of  canning  figs 
were  produced. 


The  olive  is  practically  restricted  to  California,  with  a  very  small 
production  in  Arizona.  Nearly  26,000  acres  are  devoted  to  this  fruit  in 
California.  The  crop  for  1937  was  estimated  af  25,000  tons,  which  was  2,000 
tons  less  than  in  1935*  The  farm  value  in  1937  was  $1,878,000,  which  was 
$284,000  more  than  the  value  of  the  It-arger  crop  in  1935* 

Dates  are  of  commercial  importance  in  California  madnly,  but  with  a 
relatively  smeJl  production  in  Arizona,  for  which  no  recent  data  are  available. 
Production  in  California,  in  1937  was  estimated  at  7,1^0,000  pounds,  having  a 
farm  value  of  $430,000.  This  yield  was  780,000  pounds  less  than  in  1936,  the 
yield  that  year  being  the  largest  on  record.  The  general  trend  of  production 
however,  has  been  steadily/'  upward,  the  first  crop  to  exceed  2,000,000  pounds 
being  in  1930.  This  industry  has  developed  largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  research  by  this  Bureau.  The  most  of  the  present  lines  of  research 
under  this  project  as  now  organized  have  been  in  progress  for  only  comparative¬ 
ly  short  periods,  but  constructive  progress  towards  highly  valuable  results 
have  been  made. 

3.  Nut  I nve s t i gat i 031  s . — The  research  work  under  this  project  conoerni 
principally  the  nuos  grown  commercially  in  the  United  States;  the  pecan,  mainly 
in  the  central  and  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  and  certain  adjacent  areas  in 
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the  Mississippi  Valley,  ■'iTestivard,  to  central  Texas  and  central  Oklahoma  and 
southern  Arizona, southern  California;  the  tung  nut  in  the  Gulf  States  and 
southern  Georgia;  the  almond  in  Colifornia;  the  Persian  walnut  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States;  the  filoert  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  the  various  hickories, 
black  walnut,  chestnut,  hazel,  and  various  other  nuts  in  the  Northeastern 
States;  although  interest  in  some  of  these  nuts  extends  to  other  states  in  the 
East  and  North.  Basically  the  problems  are  similar  to  those  relating  to 
deciduous  and  subtropical  fruits  and  include  planting  methods,  cultural  re¬ 
quirements,  influence  of  cover  crops,  relation  of  plant  foods  to  tree  perform¬ 
ance,  irrigation,  pollination  requirements,  breeding,  disease  control,  and 
other  practices  ’^^hich  have  to  do  with  improving  regularity,  quality,  and  size 
of  crop.  Information  relative  to  the  keeping  quality  of  different  varieties 
of  nuts  should  result  in  more  profitable  retui-ns.  However,  the  production 
problems  relating  to  the  different  nuts  are  very  diverse. 

The  -pecan  is  the  only  native  nut  of  large  commercial  im.portance.  Its 
habitat  is  largely  in  river  bottoms  from  Iowa  and  Indiana  south  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  much  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Ho^yever,  the  most  extensive  orchard 
plantings  are  on  upland  in  the  southern  parts  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia,  northern  Elorida  and  in  South  Carolina.  Q,uite  extensive  plantings 
have  also  teen  made  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  within  the  native  habitat  of  the 
species.  These  orchard  plantings  representing  heavjo  investments  have  proved 
financially  disastrous  in  many  cases  because  of  unproductiveness,  disease, 
and  other  causes.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  through 
research  in  overcoming  some  of  the  most  serious  troubles,  with  the  result  that 
many  orchards  formerly  unproductive  are  now  producing  profitable  crops.  T he 
tung  tree  is  a  species  introduced  into  this  country  from  China  in  1905  in  the 
form  of  nuts.  While  the  first  trees  were  planted  thirty  years  or  more  ago, 
few  orchards  are  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  most  rapid  expansion 
in  orchard  planting  has  occurred  during  the  past  5  years.  The  extent  of 
present  plantings  is  estimated  at  around  120,000  acres.  Only  seedling  trees 
have  been  available  for  planting.  Such  trees  are  known  to  vary  greatly  in 
productiveness  of  nuts  and  in  yield  of  oil.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
soil  or  cultural  requirements,  effects  of  fertilizers  or  other  treatment  on 
yield  or  quality  of  oil;  little  is  kno"^n  about  propagation,  or  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  improving  production  and  quality  of  oil  either  through  selection  of 
the  best  seedling  strains  or  the  development  of  improved  varieties  through 
breeding.  The  investigations  initiated  under  the  appropriation  for  tung  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  are  designed  to  develop  the  much  needed 
information.  The  establish.ment  of  a  successful  and  profitable  tung  oil 
industry  would  furnish  much  of  the  175,000,000  poionds  imported  annually.  As 
yet,  however,  the  profitable  production  of  tung  oil  in  this  country  awaits 
demonstration.  In  California,  the  almond  presented  serious  problems  in 
merchandizing  because  of  the  great  number  of  varieties  grown  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  establishing  satisfactory  grades.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
merits  of  the  different  varieties  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  inferior 
sorts  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  better  varieties.  As  a  result  of  the 
breeding  work,  two  new  varieties  of  superior  merit  have  just  been  introduced. 
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One  of  these  in  particular  possesses  such  high  merit  that  it  is  "believed  it 
uill  rapidly  supplant  many  other  varieties  and  add  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
gro’7srs’  income.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  many  thousands  of  Persian  t^alnut  trees 
had  regularly  been  unproductive,  not  yielding  sufficient  returns  to  pay  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  3y  investigating  pollination  requirements,  and  subsequently  the 
adoption  of  pollination  methods  developed  as  a  result,  these  same  trees  became 
profitable  producers.  Serious  problems  in  filbert  production  and  disease 
control  confront  the  growers  in  the  Northwest.  These  are  gradually  being 
worked  out  through  invest igat ions  now  in  progress.  Nut  growing  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States  is  not  at  present  impressive  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  but 
potential  possibilities  of  considerable  importance  are  recognized.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  stress  the  selection  of  hickory  and  black  walnut  trees  growing  in 
the  wild  which  bear  nuts  of  superior  quality,  the  breeding  of  hazels  of  high 
merit  adapted  to  this  region,  and  the  study  of  Oriental  and  other  chestnuts 
with  a  view  to  making  selections  which  produce  nuts  of  desirable  quality,  also 
breeding  for  improvement.  Information  relative  to  the  keeping  qualities  of 
different  varieties  of  nuts  should  result  in  more  profitable  returns. 

The  increasing  importance  of  nuts  in  the  diet  is  recognized.  The  extent 
of  the  nut  industr:/  of  the  country  is  indicated  as  follows:  The  pecan  crop  has 
varied  in  recent  years  from  about  40,000,000  to  more  than  30,000,000  pounds, 
with  the  very  high  maximum  crop  in  1935  of  nearly  106,000,000  po^ands.  This 
extremely  large  crop  was  due  to  the  unprecedentedly  high  yield  of  seedling 
trees  in  the  wild.  Nor  the  three  years  1935  to  1937  the  yield  of  improved 
varieties  (orchard  plantings)  has  varied  from  about  19,000,000  to  nearly 
23,000,000  pounds.  The  farm  value  of  all  pecans  during  the  same  three  years 
ranged  from  $4,800,000  to  $6,700,000;  as  an  average  the  value  of  the  improved 
varieties  has  been  about  45  percent  of  the  total.  The  almond  crop  in 
California  varies  widely.  In  1935  it  '^a.s  9,300  tons;  price  per  ton  on  the 
farm  $280.  In  1936  it  was  7,600  tons,  price  $402  per  ton;  preliminary  estimate 
for  1937  was  17,000  tons,  price  per  ton  $275.  The  Persian  walnut  crop  in 
California  in  1937,  preliminory  estimate  was  57,000  tons  with  a  farm  value  of 
$9,975,000;  for  Oregon,  2,100  tons  valued  at  $472,000.  The  yield  in  C.aliforaiia 
was  appreciably  larger  than  any  previous  crop  of  record.  In  Oregon  the  1936 
crop  was  onl}.’-  1400  tons,  but  in  1935,  it  was  3,200  tons,  thus  indicating  high 
variable  annual  production.  The  filbert  crop  in  Oregon  v/as  2,230  tons  (pre¬ 
liminary  estimate)  in  1937,  with  a  value  of  $479,000,  while  a  crop  of  1,850 
tons  in  1936  was  valued  at  $500,000.  Since  practically  all  tung  orchards  are 
young  and  not  yet  in  bearing  the  amount  of  oil  produced  has  been  low.  In  1936 
approximately  2,000,000  pounds  of  oil  was  produced,  in  1937  the  crop  was 
destroyed  by  a  late  spring  freeze  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  1938  crop 
will b e  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds. 

4.  Vegetable  Investigations. —  Under  this  project  is  grouped  a  wide 
range  of  research  pioblems  that  concern,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  most  cf 
the  vegetables  that  are  important  to  the  commercial  grower  and  to  the  home 
gardener.  Most  vegetables  are  grown  from  seeds;  therefore,  wide  variations 
in  different  seed  stocks  of  the  sam.e  variety  inevitably  develop.  Results  of 
studies  on  varietal  standardization  and  maintenance  of  standards  have  been 
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pulDlished  for  some  crops  and  others  are  in  progress.  Studies  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  factors  affecting  the  development  .and  the  culinary  and  market 
quality  of  vegetables;  the  adaptability  of  different  kinds  .and  varieties  to 
cold  and  drought  conditions  and  to  other  envionmental  conditions;  longevity 
of  different  veget.ablc  seeds  under  different  stor.agc  conditions  and  how  to 
preserve  high  via.bility;  cytology  and  genetics  of  different  vegetables  with 
particular  reference  to  inherit.ance  of  factors  for  high  quality  and  resistance 
to  diseases.  Extensive  breeding  investig  tions  are  in  progress  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  v.arieties  better  adapted  to  diverse  conditions  of  grov/th  and 
better  suited  to  pa,rticul.ar  purposes  .'ind  resist.ant  to  disease,  the  latter  in 
many  c.ases  being  the  only  effective  means  by  which  certain  diseases  can  be 
controlled;  the  fungus,  virus,  and  b.acterial  diseases  of  the  cabbage  .and  other 
crucifers,  tomato,  bean,  cucujnbar,  cantaloup,  vaatermolon,  pea,  celery,  sv/eet- 
pot.ato,  onion,  peanut,  and  other  truck  crops  .are  being  extensively  studied  to 
determine  the  nabure  of  the  causal  agent,  how  it  is  carried  over,  methods  of 
dissemination  and  infection,  and  other  facts  necessary  to  consider  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  in  applying  effective  control  measures.  Physiological  diseases  are 
also  being  studied.  Many  of  the  disease  problems  are  regional,  the  same 
vegetable  being  subject  to  different  devastating  diseases  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  v.'hile  others  are  nation.al  in  scope.  In  several  sections  of 
the  South  great  quantities  of  tomato,  cabbage  and  other  vegetable  plants  com¬ 
monly  started  in  seedbeds  and  later  tra:isplanted  to  the  field  by  individual 
farmers  are  produced  and  shipped  to  truck  grov/ers  and  home  gardeners  through¬ 
out  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Such  seedbeds  have  heretofore  become  infected 
vdth  disease  and  the  distribution  of  the  plants  has  been  a  means  of  wide 
dissemination  of  devastating  diseases.  Investigations  aimed  to  the  control  of 
such  diseases  at  their  source  are  in  progress. 

A  rrogra'i  of  s'..'eGtpotato  breeding  and  selection,  and  cultural  and 
growth  studies  is  in  progress. 

Losses  from  diseases  of  truck  crops  are  difficv-lt  to  aupraisc.  The 
following  figures  give  the  average  estimated  percentage  .and  volume  of  reduction 
of  a  few  crops  for  a  period  of  ye.ars: 


Average 

•oorcent  1931-19'^6 


Average 

Volume  Reduction 


Sweetpot-'-toes  .  9*3 

Tomatoes  (for  monufacturc) .  12.5 

Tomatoes  (for  market)  .  lc.2 

Average 

percent  193^~193S 
Sn3.p  be,ans  (for  manufacture) 

Snap  beans  (for  market) .  l6.9 

Green  peas  (for  manufacture)  5'7 

Green  peas  (for  niarkot) .  8.7 


4,420,000  bu. 

145,300  tons 
2,280,000  bu. 


2,720  tons 
1,S60,000  bu. 
9,24o  tons 
330,000  bu. 
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Losses  from  disease  vary  ’/widely  in  different  seasons  and  in  different 
regions.  For  instance,  in  1935  the  loss  in  green  peas  for  market  was  only 
4.1*^  hut  in  1936  it  was  16.6^.  Undoubtedly,  losses  from  diseases  in  some 
vegetables  are  much  greater  than  those  indicated  above,  notwithstanding  the 
wide  application  of  the  generally  approved  methods  of  control.  In  case  of 
certain  vegetables  disease  losses  have  been  reduced  through  the  planting  of 
recently  introduced  varieties  having  high  disease  resistance. 

The  extent  of  the  truck  crop  industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1937  about  4,000,000  acres  were  devoted  to  such  crops,  which  was  about 
180,000  acres  more  than  in  1936,  including  crops  grown  for  marketing  in  the 
fresh  state  and  those  for  storage,  canning,  and  manufacturing.  The  cash  in- 
com.e  for  all  truck  crops,  exclusive  of  •'"'hite  potatoes  but  including  sweet- 
pot:5toes,  in  1936  was  over  $3'75,  COO,  000,  and  in  1937  more  than  $415,000,000. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  research  have  been  (l)  the  virtual 
saving  of  the  lettuce  industry  of  Southern  California  (farm  value  $5,000,000 
annually)  and  adjacent  areas  through  the  breeding  of  varieties  resistant  to 
certain  destructive  diseases.  (2)  The  same  is  true  of  the  cantaloup  industry 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  from  which  5,380,000  crates,  worth  about  $7,000,000, 
were  shipped  in  1937,  the  product  of  29,890  acres  of  land,  practically  all 
of  which  was  planted  to  a  disease  resistant  variety  that  was  developed  in  our 
breeding  work,  (3)  The  developm.ent  of  tomato  varieties  resistant  to  certain 
destructive  diseases  has  made  possible  the  profitable  continuing  of  tomato 
growing  in  certain  areas,  especially  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Southeastern 
States.  (4)  The  development  of  cabbage  varieties  resistant  to  "cabbage 
yellows"  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  industry.  (5)  Superior 
varieties  of  snap  beans,  lima  beans,  and  lettuce  for  the  East  as  well  as 
for  the  Southwest  and  other  introductions  as  a  result  of  vegetable  breeding 
work  are  tj-^jical  of  the  returns  from,  research  under  this  project.  (6)  Studies 
of  a  serious  virus  disease  of  celery  in  Florida  developed  the  fact  that  the 
insect  vector  lived  over  winter  in  certain  weeds  commonly  found  growing  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  celery  field.  The  simple  expedient  of  freeing  those 
areas  of  these  weeds  practically  eliminated  the  celery  disease.  (7)  The 
development  by  selection  of  high  yielding  strains  of  both  Spandsh  and  fancy 
large-seeded  Virginia  peanuts  has  .made  possible  greatly  increased  per  acre 
yields  of  this  crop,  and  with  1,650,000  acres  or  more  planted  annually  and 
the  crop  worth  more  than  $30,000,000  on  the  farm,  the  increased  yields  become 
significant.  The  large-seeded  forms  also  bring  a  premium  for  their  large 
size. 


5 .  Flo ricultural  and  C  rnamental  Horticiiltural  Plant  Invest  iga tions  . — 

The  investigations  under  this  project  pertain  to  ornamental  plants,  including 
florists’  stocks,  I'lowering  bulbs,  in  great  variety,  annual  and  hardy  herbaceous 
species,  shrubs  for  hom.e  ground  and  public  planting,  and  trees  for  shads,  street 
and  park  plantings,  and  for  other  decorative  purposes.  The  work  includes 
cultural  studies,  breeding  for  the  development  of  superior  varieties,  storage 
and  handling  of  the  various  stocks,  studies  of  the  anatomy  and  physiological 
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processes  that  take  place  in  bulhs  such  as  the  tulip  and  narcissus  when 
differently  handled  and  stored,  the  object  bein§  to  correlate  particular 
stora^^e  treatment  with  results  of  same  on  time  of  flowering  and  quality  of 
the  product;  i^enetic  studies  are  in  progress  tu  determine  inheritance  of 
certain  essential  plant  and  blossom  characteristics  such  as  flower  doubleness, 
color,  size  and  time  of  bloom,  and  plant  habit.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
in  past  years  to  the  testing  of  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  roses  tc  deter¬ 
mine  their  range  of  adautabil ity  and  merit  when  grown  under  different  conditionr 
the  use  is  studied  of  shrubbery  and  other  plants  in  the  ornamentation  of  home 
grounds  and  other  landscaping  purposes.  The  cultural  information  '-^ith  bulb's 
is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  developing  information  needed  for  their  success¬ 
ful  production  for  the  trade  under  American  conditions,  the  supplies  of  many 
of  the  m.ore  popular  bulbs  being  imported  from  European  and  other  countries. 

Plant  food  requirements,  soil  adaptations,  and  other  cultural  requirements  of 
flowering  bulbs  and  other  plants  are  studied. 

The  nature,  life  histories,  means  of  dissemination  and  m.ethods  of 
control  of  many  diseases  of  ornamental  plants  are  studied.  Particular  attent ion 
is  being  given  to  diseases  of  flowering  bulbs,  roses,  a  devastating  disease  of 
azalea  blossoms,  boxwood,  florists’  stock,  and  many  other  ornamental  plants. 

Some  of  the  important  results  of  these  investigations  include:  The  development 
by  breeding  and  the  introduction  of  some  20  superior  lily  hybrids;  a  large 
number,  perhaps  a  hundred  other  very  promiising  hybrid  lily  selections  are 
under  test;  the  development  by  selection  of  12  varieties  of  early  flowering, 
hardy,  and  otherwise  desirable  chrysanthemum.s  especially  for  northern  areas 
where  most  of  the  hardy  chrysanthemum.s  blossom  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  be 
of  but  little  value,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  more 
recent  selections,  some  of  which  are  probably  superior  to  those  already  distri¬ 
buted  for  propagation;  through  experiment  much  information  has  been  developed 
that  is  essential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  a  bulb  production  industry 
in  this  country,  with  the  result  that  a  great  many  Dutch  and  other  bulbs  former¬ 
ly  imported  for  domestic  use  are  now  being  produced  in  the  United  States; 
storage  investigations  have  shown  that  by  proper  regulation  of  conditions,  'es¬ 
pecially  temperature,  the  tim.e  of  blossoming  of  certain  flowering  bulbs  can  b  e 
closely  regulated,  thus  making  the  blooxois  available  for  m.arket  when  they  will 
command  the  best  prices.  The  stock,  an  important  florists’  plant,  grown  from 
seed,  develops  plants,  some  of  which  produce  double  flO’^ers,  others  single 
blossoms,  the  latter  being  of  little  value.  A  method  has  been  developed  of 
segregating  within  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  these  two  types  of  plants  in 
the  early  seedling  stage.  Easter  lily  bulbs  used  in  this  country  are  nearly 
all  imported  from  Bermuda,  and  Japan  (under  normal  conditions).  The  results  tf 
investigations  indicate  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  produce  adequate 
supplies  of  superior  Easter  lily  bulbs  in  this  country.  Extensive  studies  of 
the  diseases  of  flowering  bulbs  are  yielding  results  of  much  value  to  the 
grower;  the  life  history  of  the  destructive  disease  of  the  azalea  flowers 
in  the  South  has  been  sufficiently  well  worked  out  to  make  practicable  the 
testing  of  control  measures. 
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There  are  no  adequate  data  on  the  extent  of  the  ornamental  plant 
industry.  In  1929  there  were  iraported  some  235)000,000  or  more  hulhs,  in¬ 
cluding  hyacinths,  tulips,  daffodils,  and  others,  valued  at  nearly  $7)000,000* 

In  1932  the  importations  of  the  sajnc  items  amounted  to  l40,000,000  to 
150,000,000  hulhs.  In  1935)  the  numher  v;as  less  than  130,000,000,  This 
prohahly  does  not  signify  the  use  of  a  reduced  nnnher  of  hulhs,  hut  rather 
that  domestic  production  supplied  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the 
demand.  The  1930  census  supplies  the  most  signific'ut  data  in  sales  of 
ornamental  stocks.  In  1929)  the  sales  of  florists'  stocks  grown  in  green¬ 
houses  such  as  roses,  Ccirna.tions ,  and  the  like  amounted  in  vaJue  to  m.ore 
than.  $98,000,000,  vdiile  nursery  sales  of  ornamental  trees,  shruhs,  and  other 
similar  plants,  not  including  annuals,  herbaceous  plants  or  hulhs,  amounted 
to  a.hout  110,000,000  specimens,  and  on  April  1,  1930  there  were  about 
3^0,000,000  specimens  of  the  same  items  of  all  ages  growing  in  the  nurseries 
for  future  sa^le.  It  is  believed  tho.t  the  interest  of  planters  in  this  type 
of  material  has  increased  since  the  1930  census  figures  were  compifed. 

6.  nursery  Stock  and  fa-rm  Windhre,ak  Investiga,tions. — Broadly,  this 
project  deals  with  the  propagation  0  f  trees,  shruhs,  amd  other  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  physiology  of  vegetative  and  other  plant  multiplica.tion  processes, 
conditions  under  which  sp-ch  processes  take  place  the  most  satisfactorily,  the 
finding  or  development  of  more  satisfactory  rootstocks  for  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  peach,  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  ornamental  shruhs  and ‘0  then  p  lants 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting.  In  the  study  of  rootstocks,  attenti  on  is 
especially  directed  to  problems  of  winter  hardiness,  (disease  resistance,  and 
congeniality  of  rootstock  and  scion  or  hud  variety.  Serious  and  baffling 
problems  in  congeniality  a'pear  frequently.  In  the  case  of  some  root  diseases, 
the  discovery  or  development  of  rootstocks  resistant  to  such  diseases  appears  to 
he  the  only  effective  way  of  control.  These  problems  are  being  studied. 

Crown  gall,  a  serious  disea.se  of  various  kinds  of  rootstocks,  is  being  studied 
to  determine  means  of  dissemination  and  infection,  and  practicable  methods  of 
effective  control,  including  possibility  of  so  handling  bench  grafts  and 
other  propagations  that  inf ection is  prevented.  Root  rot  and  other  diseases 
of  the  roots  of  trees  are  also  being  investigated.  The  use  of  certain  grov/th 
promoting  substances,  or  hormones,  in  plant  propag.ation,  especially  in  the 
rooting  of  cuttings,  is  attracting  wide  attention,  and  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  under  this  project  as  to  their  value  ,and  limitations  have  been  carried 
on.  The  use  is  being  investigated  of  trees  and  other  plant  material  for  wind¬ 
break  purposes,  especially  in  the  Great  Plains  area  v/hero  living  conditions  on 
the  fa.rms  are  made  hard  beca.use  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  drying 
effects  of  much  wind.  Plant  material  suited  for  this  purpose  and  adapted  to 
the  peculia.r  conditions  of  the  region,  a.nd  its  arrangement  for  supplying  the 
greatest  possible  protection  .are  phases  of  the  windbreak  problem  ujider  in¬ 
vestigation.  Storage  problems  rela.ting  to  carrying  over  winter  of  fall  dug 
stock  for  spring  deliveries  are  studied.  These  concern  largely  proper 
temperature  and  moisture  conditions  and  their  maintenance.  Research  on 
storage  conditions  for  optimum  results  should  save  many  thousands  of  dollars 
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in  such  losses.  Improvements  in  methods  of  disease  control  will  prevent 
lar§e  losses  and  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  industry.  The  best 
selection  and  proper  arrangement  of  trees  for  windbreak  planting  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  should  result  in  better  conservation  of  soil  moisture 
through  lessening  the  effects  of  drying  winds;  in  the  better  distribution 
of  soil  moisture  by  preventing  the  driftiiag  of  snow  in  the  winter;  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  distortion  of  frinit  trees  and  other  vegetation  by  breaking  the 
force  of  strongly  prevailing  winds;  in  preventing  wind  erosion  of  the  soil, 
and  in  general,  creating  more  pleasant  surroundings  in  which  to  live  and  a 
more  profitable  agriculture. 

Recent  data  on  the  nursery  industry  are  lacking.  The  special  horti¬ 
cultural  census  of  1930  gives  the  most  informing  reflection  available.  The 
sales  during  1929  amounted  to  nearly  186,000,000  trees,  shrubs,  and  other 
plants  (excluding  strawberry  and  other  berry  plants).  The  sales  value  of 
this  stock  was  about  $95,000,000.  As  of  April  1,  1930,  nurserymen  had  growing 
some  490,000,000  specimens  of  the  sam.e  items  of  all  ages.  The  Aimerican 
Association  of  Nurserymen,  representing  many  of  the  important  nurseries  of 
the  country,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Detroit 
in  July  1938,  reported  68,000  acres  of  nursery  stock  in  its  membership,  with 
a  total  investment  of  half  a  billion  dollars  in  nurseries,  greenhouses, 
packing  houses,  and  the  like,  on  which  an  annual  tax  of  over  $1,000,000  was 
paid.  Relatively  little  research  work  directly  relating  to  the  nursery 
problems  has  been  done  in  this  country. 

7.  Potato  Investigations. —  The  research  work  in  this  project  falls  into 
three  fields  -  (l)  breeding,  (2)  cultural,  and  (3)  disease  investigations. 

(1)  Breeding  consists  in  the  development  of  varieties  that  are  resist¬ 
ant  to  destructive  diseases  and  insects,  have  superior  table  qualities,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  different  regions.  In  the 
National  Potato  Breeding  program,  cooperative  investigations  are  conducted 
with  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 

North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Hawaii.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  is  conducting  work  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland;  Presque  Isle,  Maine;  Greeley,  -Colorado;  and  University,  Louisiana. 

A  considerably  expanded  research  program,  especially  in  breeding,  is  being 
inaugurated  in  the  South.  The  work  centering  in  Louisiana  is  to  be  gradually 
expanded. 

(2)  The  investigations  on  ciolture  include  methods  of  storage  and 
handling  of  seed  potatoes,  breaking  dormancy,  cutting  practices,  proper 
spacing  of  new  varieties,  methods  of  handling  plants  to  overcome  sterility 
in  the  production  of  true  seed  such  as  the  supplementary  use  of  artificial 
light,  environmental  effects  on  seed  production,  and  the  effect  of  different 
amounts  of  disease  on  yield. 

(3)  Di  seases  caused  by  fungi,  bacteria,  viruses  and  physiological 
troubles  are  all  given  consideration.  A  study  is  made  of  their  distribution. 
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life  history,  means  of  dissemination,  etc.  Work  ^n  the  so-called  degenera¬ 
tion  or  virus  disease  is  hein,^  stressed.  A  very  important  feature  of  the 
work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  "breeding  program  in  testing  the  various 
progenies  for  resistance  to  a  number  of  diseases. 

The  economic  importance  of  better  means  of  controlling  potato  diseases 
either  by  developing  disease-resistant  varieties  or  the  finding  of  more 
effective  methods  of  control  is  expressed  in  estimates  to  the  effect  that 
the  average  reduction  of  the  potato  crop  due  to  diseases  for  the  years 
1931-36  was  18.9  percent  of  the  average  crop,  the  loss  amounting  to  61,181,000 
bushels. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  potato  production  industry  is  suggested 
in  the  fact  that  for  the  years  1934  to  1937,  inclusive,  the  average  annual 
acreage  planted  was  3,344,500  acres,  the  largest  acreage  during  these  years 
being  3,597,000  acres  in  1934.  The  average  yield  for  this  same  period  was 
378,89.i,000  bushels;  the  largest  annual  yield,  406,105,000  bushels  being  in 
1934.  The  average  annual  farm  value  (1934  to  1937)  was  $248,621,006;  the 
highest  annual  value  was  $374,893,000  in  1936.  That  was  also  the  year  of 
the  smallest  acreage,  and  the  lowest  production  for  this  period  (1934-37). 
Similarly  1934,  the  year  of  both  largest  acreage  and  highest  production,  was  the 
year  of  lowest  farm  value,  $181,748,000.  The  preliminary  crop  estimate  for 
1938  is  358,203,000  bushels,  which  is  very  close  to  the  10-year  average  for 
1927  to  1936,  of  369,693,000  bushels. 

8.  Methods  of  Handling?,  Transportation  and  Storage,  and  Market 
Diseases  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers,  Investimat ions  of.--  Investiga¬ 
tions  are  made  to  determine:  satisfactory  indexes  of  maturity  so  that  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  harvested  at  the  stage  most ’desirable  for  local  or 
distant  markets,  for  shipment  in  the  fresh  state  or  for  storage;  economical 
and  efficient  methods  of  packing;  best  methods  of  precooling  to  retard  ripen¬ 
ing  in  transit  or  to  enable  riper  and  better  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
be  shipped;  the  most  effective  and  economdcal  methods  of  refrigerating 
shipments  by  rail,  truck  or  boat  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets;  the  most 
satisfactory  methods  of  protecting  shipments  from  freezing  in  transit  without 
supplying  so  much  heat  that  the  products  will  become  overripe;  methods  of 
conditioning  perishable  products  for  m.arket  prior  to  shipment,  including  use 
of  ethylene  to  cause  degreening  of  citrus  fruit,  use  of  antiseptic  or  dis¬ 
infectant  washes  or  fumigants  to  kill  decay  organisms,  methods  of  removing 
excessive  spray  residues  or  otherwise  satisfactorily  cleansing  the  products. 
Experiments  are  conducted  on  gas  treatments  prior  to  or  during  storage  and 
transportation  as  a  supplem.ent  to  or  substitute  for  refrigeration.  Diseases 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  florists'  stocks  occurring  during  storage,  transit 
or  after  arrival  on  the  market  are  investigated  and  methods  of  control  are 
developed.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  investigations  of  the  storage  and 
transpp.r  .ation  requirements  as  to  temperature,  humidity,  and  aeration  or 
ventilation  and  practical  length  of  storage  as  well  as  ripening  conditions 
thereafter  for  fresh  products  intended  for  market,  or  for  local  consumption. 
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Various  other  post-harvest  problems  of  perishable  horticultural  products 
are  being  investigated.  As  a  result,  the  practical  stora-^e  period  for 
various  products  has  been  greatly  extended  and  a  greater  latitude  established 
for  the  marketing  of  some  products  while  at  the  same  time  methods  of  handling 
other  products  have  been  so  improved  that  excellent  quality  has  been  obtained 
from  tyues  previously  regarded  as  inferior  and  unprofitable. 

These  investigations  have  resulted  in  the  develouir.ent  of  methods 
which  save  the  industry  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  method  of 
controlling  apple  scald  by  use  of  ■"uled  wraps  or  shredded  oiled  paper, 
which  w"'s  developed  under  these  activities,  alone  is  estimated  to  save 
upwards  of  $2,000,000  annually.  The  saving  in  transit  refrigeration  costs 
to  the  California  and  Arizona  citras  industry  through  adoption  of  more 
economical  methods  of  icing  cars  en  route  developed  in  the  Bureau's  investi¬ 
gations  likewise  has  resulted  in  an  anniral  saving  of  upwards  of  $1,000,000. 
Savings  to  pear  shippers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  due  to  adoption  of  precooling, 
heavier  loading,  and  transit  refrigeration  methods  worked  out  by  the  Bureau 
are  also  estimated  to  total  fully  $1,000,000  annually.  The  reduction  in 
losses  from  stem-end  rot  and  other  decays  of  Florida  citrus  fruit  due  to 
adoption  of  the  improved  methods  of  harvesting  and  disinfection  developed 
by  the  Bureau  amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Most 
recently  work  conducted  under  this  authority  has  opened  the  way  for  savings 
of  at  least  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  Puerto  Rico  ipineapple  crop  through 
development  of  a  treatment  to  control  black  rot  which  ordinarily  causes  very 
heavy  losses.  Losses  similarly  due  to  diseases  which  attack  perishables 
after  harvest,  whether  in  transit,  in  storai:e,  or  on  the  market,  and  from 
freezing,  overheating  or  other  adverse  nhysical  conditions  total  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  which  must  be  shared  by  producers  (in  reduced 
returns)  and  by  consumers  (in  increased  costs).  The  work  done  in  this 
Section  is  directed  specifically  at  the  reduction  of  these  losses.  While 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  and  enumerate  specific  savings  totalling  many 
times  the  annual  cost  of  the  work  as  already  illustrated  in  the  items  cited, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  additiaial  savings  and  benefits  to  the 
industry  which  flow  from  the  many  other  investigations  conducted  in  this 
Section,  resulting  particularly  from,  the  improvement  in  handling,  storage, 
and  transportation  practices  for  many  products,  and  the  development  of  safe 
methods  of  cleansing  fruits  and  vegetables  from  objectionable  spray  residues 
so  that  they  can  move  freely  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  (at  one 
time  market  outlets  for  these  products  were  seriously  threatened  on  this 
account).  In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country  where  prevalence 
of  pear  blight  makes  it  impossible  to  grow  better  varieties  of  pears,  the 
Kieffer,  Pineapple  and  other  varieties  of  this  type  can  be  grown  but  because 
of  their  hard  woody  texture  as  ordinarily  handled  they  are  not  greatly  prized 
and  usually  bring  poor  returns  when  sold.  Methods  of  ripening  these  pears  so 
that  they  lose  their  hard  woody  texture  have  been  developed  in  this  work,  thus 
opening  the  way  for  satisfactorily  marketing  them,  anS.  greatly  increasing  the 
satisfaction  with  which  they  can  be  consumed  in  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
people  who  depend  upon  them  for  their  O’^u  fresh  fruit  needs. 
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•(n)  aiJT^TICS  AW  BIO^rlYSICS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  . .  |3l,675 

Budget  Estiinate ,  1941  . .  31,675 


^RO^JECT  ST..T.'11BNT 


Projects 

1939 

:  1940 

(Estimated ) 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

Genetics  and  biouhysics  investigations 
Unobligated  balance 

Total  aporopriation 

i?-3l,419 

256 

} 31, 675 

331 ,675 

31,675 

31,675 

31 ,675 

EOliK  UNDER  THIS  ^APPROPRIATION 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  includes  studies  chiefly  '‘:ith  corn 
and  its  wild  relatives,  of  the  mechanism  of  inheritance,  by  which  plant 
characters  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next;  exploration  of 
the  possibilities  of  inducing  new  charactej s  by  various  kinds  of  radiation, 
such  as  X-rays,  heat,  and  light;  and  investigation  of  the  uossibility  of 
influencing  the  growth  of  ulants  by  modifying  certain  elements  of  the  en¬ 
vironment,  with  special  reference  to  X-rays  and  to  light  of  specified  wave 
lengths  or  colors.  The  investigations  are  carj'ied  on  in  the  laboratory  and 
at  field  stations  operated  by  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau. 

The  justification  for  this  work  lies  in  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knov/ledge  of  the  mode  and  the  mechanism  of  inheritance  as  a  guide  to  the  ii - 
proveraent  of  plants  by  breeding,  of  producing  entirely  new  forms  of  plants 
that  might  have  useful  characters,  end  of  determining  the  action  on  plant 
growth  of  electrical,  photoelectrical,  and  other  radiations.  The  results 
achieved  in  urevious  y.^ars  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  a  knowledge 
of  heredity  of  importance  to  an  understanding  of  ulant  breeding.  Results 
have  been  obtained  on  the  effect  of  light  of  different  wave  lengths  on  the 
grov/th  of  com  and  other  seedlin  ;s. 
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(o)  IRRIGi^TION  aGF.ICULTTJR 


Appropriation  ^ct,  1940  .  ^152, 674 

Budget  EstiDiatu  ,  1941  . .  .  125 ,120 

Docroaso .  27  ,554 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1959 

1940 

(Estimat .d ) 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Crop  production  investi- 

gations  under  irrigation  . 

Q120,772 

1122 ,077 

$94,403 

-$27,674 

2.  Quality  of  irrigation  and 

drainage  v/aters . 

30,581 

30,597 

30,597 

_  _  _ 

.n.dditional  for  admini strati v.j 

promotions  . 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

120 

4  120 

Unobligated  balance . 

1,321 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation 

152,674 

152,674 

125,120 

-  27,554 

INCREASE  DECHEASE 

The  not  decroc^so  of  |27,554  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(1)  A  reduction  of  ^p27,674  under  project  ^^Crop  production  invostig'.'- 
tions  under  irrigation'^.  This  reduction  contomplatcs  the  discontinuance  of 
the  cooperative  field  st^.tion  at  Hormiston,  Oregon,  discontinuance  of  the 
Federal  field  st_.tion  at  Bai-d ,  Californi.. ,  reduction  in  the  cooperative 
irrigation  vrork  at  Scotts  Bluff,  Nebraska,  reduction  in  the  citrus  iirig^^- 
tion  investigations  in  C-iliforni  ^-nd  goner.-.l  crop  studies  in  M^iylmid. 


This  reduction  contomplectes  discontinuing  the  services  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  personnel: 

Field: 

1-  P-5  iissoc irate  Agronomist 
1-  sP-7  "Principal  Sci.-ntific  ^lid 

1-  SP-6  Field  j:i.ssistant 

2-  ^igcnts 
9-  Laborers 
1-  C -.re taker 

10  to  15  temporary  employees 


Th^  distribution  of  the  r-duction  by  geographic  divisions  v/ould  bo  as 
follows : 


California 
M.,ryl  ..and 
Nob r.  ..ska 
Oregon 


.i*;15,480 

2,920 

1,200 

8,074 
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(2 )  5420  addition.-l  is  cstimat od  for  idministr^^tivo  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  pl;-n  which  is  being  uniformly  ..pplied  in  tho  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 


..70RK  UNDER  THIS  LOTION 

G:n^ral Under  this  appropriation  th..  Burc^.u  of  Rl-;nt  Industry 
is  conducting  investig,.tions ,  indoo^ndcntly  -nd  in  cooper. .t ion  ’with  St^^te 
Experiment  3t>ations  ^.nd  agencies  .^nd  v/ith  other  Bureaus  -..nd  Departments 
of  the  Govornmont ,  in  the  irrigL'.tod  are.-.s  of  the  United  St'..tes  to  determine 
wh:..t  crops,  v;hat  crop  rotations  ^.nd  what  irrig.^tion  methods  arc  b..st  suited 
to  the  several  regions,  \/hut  constituents  ;-Jid  conccntr..tions  of  salts  in 
irrig.,tion  and  subsoil  waters  are  injurious  to  crops,  and  how  such  injury 
may  be  minimized  or  prevented. 

1.  Crop  "Production  Investigations  Under  Irrigation.--  The  ’"ork 
under  this  project  is  carried  on  at  field  stations  of  the  Burc^-u  ..nd  in 
cooper. ^tion  'vith  St-te  ^^ricultur..!  Experiment  St..tions  ..nd  vvith  priv.-.to 
growers.  The  ’work  consists  of  investig  tions  with  field,  vegetable,  and 
fruit  croos,  an  extensive  scries  of  crop  rotation  axoerinants,  investiga¬ 
tions  of  irrig..tion  methods,  of  the  -Jutev  requirements  of  crops,  ^nd  of  the 
use  of  manures  ^mid  fertilizers  -.s  a  mo--,.ns  of  mc..int'..ining  croo  yields.  The 
fund-amcnt-l  objective  of  these  investigations  md  experiments  is  to  determine 
wh;xt  methods  of  irrig...tion ,  of  crop  production,  ...nd  of  crop  utiliz.-.tion  on 
the  f  ..rm  are  bast  adiiuted  to  tha  mainten;inco  of  a  porm..nently  successful 
irrig:,ted  agii culture. 

2.  Qu.-i.lity  of  Irrig  .tion  and  Dr..in-...gc  Vk.ters. —  The  work  under 

this  project  is  conducted  ^..t  fiald  labor....torio s  -  one  ..t  Riv.-rsida,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  end  one  at  E..llon,  NaV.ida,  ,.nd  in  coopar..tion  with  the  States,  with 
the  Bureau  of  Recl..m..tion ,  tha  Geological  Survey,  th..  International  Boundary 
Commission  (United  St-..t..s  ana  elexico),  .nd  with  v.-rious  irrig  .tion  districts. 
The  invest! gation-al  work  consists  of  collecting  ...nd  an.Uyzing  samples  of 
irrigation,  drain-ago,  .nd  underground  waters  to  determine  what  constituents 
and  .’hat  concentr .itions  of  these  constituents  are  causing  crop  injury  or 
impairing  the  physic..!  conditions  of  the  soil,  to  determine  th.c  sourc.;s  of 
tho  contamination  of  irrig.ation  supplies  a'ith  such  highly  injurious  sub- 
st-.nccs  ...s  the  compounds  of  boron  and  chlorine,  and  to  devise  v;ays  of  mini¬ 
mizing  or  preventing  such  cont. ruination.  Th..  fundament  .1  objective  of  these 
inv.-stigations  is  to  find  ..nd  me  ..ns  of  preventing  the  injury  that  may 

occur  in  irrig..ted  .-...re  s  through  the  accumulation  of  axcessivc  sub-soil 
77.ater  or  of  soluble  s_.ltE  in  tha  soil. 
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(p)  IIYCOLOGY  AllD  DISEASE  SURVEY 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0  .  $45,Sl8 

Budget  Estimate,  I94l  .  46,99^ 

Increase . .  $  1,180 


PROJECT  STATEIIEIIT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Investigations,  identification, 

and  collection  of  fungi . 

2.  Plant  disease  survey . 

3.  Mushroom  investigations  .... 
Additional  for  administrative 

promotions  . 

Unobligated  Balance.  .  - . 

$15,955 

22,016 

7.3S9 

460 

$16,029 

22,265 

7,526 

$16,029 

22,265 

7,526 

1,1S0 

+$1,180(1) 

Total  appropriation.  .  .  . 

45, SIS 

45, SIS 

■ 

46, 99s 

+  1,180 

INCREASE 

(l)  $1,180  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  v/ith  the  plan  which  is  "being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l. 


l/ORR  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — Research  under  this  appropriation  includes  the  collection 
and  study  of  plant  parasites  and  other  fungi,  surve^rs  of  plant  diseases  in 
the  United  States,  and  investigations  on  the  culture  and  diseases  of  mush¬ 
rooms  . 


1.  Investigations,  Identification,  and  Collection  of  Eungi.  —  The 
function  of  this  project  is  the  identification  of  fungi  Both  Beneficial 
and  harmful  to  man,  together  with  the  Building  up  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  necessary  collections  and  the  prosecution  of  the  investigations  essen¬ 
tial  to  this  work.  Roughly,  100,000  species  of  these  microscopic  memBcrs 
of  the  plant  kingdom  arc  knov/n  and  nev;  ones  are  constantly  Being  discovered 
so  that  the  v/ork  of  identification  is  highly  specialized  and  technical. 

Fungi  plajT-  an  essential  role  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  find  numerous 
applications  in  industry,  function  as  agents  of  decay  of  foods,  fiBcrs, 
forage  and  provender,  forest  products,  and  organic  material  of  all  kinds. 
They  cause  diseases  of  plants,  insects,  domestic  and  vrild  animals,  and  of 
man.  Some  of  the  higher  forms  are  themselves  ediBlc  \/hile  others  arc 
employed  under  controlled  conditions  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  Beverages, 
and  condiments,  and  in  numerous  industria,!  processes.  It  is  the  function 
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of  this  project  to  servo  the  specialists  of  the  I^cdcral  Government,  State 
Experiment  Stations,  research  foundations,  odudational  institutions,  c»nd 
the  public  vdth  authentic  identifications  of  fun£;us  specimens,  and  to  act 
as  consultant  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  classification  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  fungi. 

An  herha-rium  of  v/orld  fungi  is  modntainod  and  in  constant  use  under 
this  project  as  an  essential  working  collection  indispensable  in  the  ac¬ 
curate  and  authoritative  determination  of  specimens  submitted  for  identifi¬ 
cation.  It  included  as  of  December  193^,  in  excess  of  40QOOO  specimens, 
v;ith  supplementary  collections  of  microscopic  preparations,  photographs, 
and  necessary  covering  indexes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of 
its  hind  in  "the  v;orld.  ITot  included  in  this  inventory  are  some  37*500 
specimens  awaiting  identification. 

2.  Plant  Disease  Survey.  —  This  project  is  organized  on  a  cooper¬ 
ative  basis  v/ith  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  country  so  as  to  utilize  the  volunta.ry  services  of  approximately 
200  official  collaborators  serving  without  pay,  and  100  or  more  additional 
cooperators  v/ho  also  contribute  their  services.  Its  function  is  to  gather 
and  to  supply  to  Extension  Agents,  State  Experiment  Station  ’Workers,  horti¬ 
culturists,  agronomists,  pla,nt  pathologists,  and  other  specialists,  and 
through  them  the  farmers  of  the  country,  useful  current  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  approach  and  development  of  plant  disease  outbrealcs;  to  collect, 
distribute,  and  preserve  in  permanent  files  for  future  use,  records  of 
plant  disease  occurences;  to  study  the  conditions  which  influence  disease 
development  and  spread,  and  in  general  to  out  as  a  nationod  clearing  house 
on  the  incidence  of  plant  diseo.ses.  It  is  the  only  agency  in  the  United 
States  tho.t  systematically  attempts  to  collect,  record,  and  distribute  cur¬ 
rently  information  regarding  outbreoJos  of  plo,nt  diseo.scs.  Tv'/ice  o.  month 

it  issuBs  on  informed  mimeographed  publication  by  moons  of  vrhich  its  col¬ 
laborators  ond  various  Stoke  o.nd  Government  v/orkers  o.nd  others  interested 
one  kept  informed  and  forov/o.rnod  regonding  crop  disease  conditions  tlirough- 
out  the  country. 

3.  Mushroom  Invostigokions .  —  This  project  is  concerned  vdth  dis¬ 
covering  the  fundamental  principles  applying  to  mushroom  culture,  and  vdth 
learning  the  most  practical  methods  of  using  those  principles  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  cultural  practice  and  disease  control.  Inasmuch  as  the  mush¬ 
room  is  a  fungus,  its  grov;th  is  rcgulokcd  by  different  basic  principles 
than  apply  to  green  plonts.  Therefore  the  individual  grov'/or  has  loss 
general  precedent  to  follov/  than  most  farmers  and  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  reliable  information  to  guide  him  in  his  efforts  to  improve  cultural 
practice  or  to  v/ork  his  vnay  out  of  difficulties  v/hich  constantlj'-  arise. 

The  project  is  also  concerned  vdth  the  development  of  now  non-competitive 
mushroom  indvjstries  through  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  European 
truffles  and  Oriental  mushrooms. 

Hie  cultivated  mushroom  ranlrs  in  annual  farm  value  ($5,000,000) 
v/ith  caulif lov/or ,  cranberries,  figs,  pecans,  spinach,  hops,  and  v/atormelon. 
It  has  considerably  higher  monetary  value  than  such  crops  as  almonds,  lima 
beans,  beets,  cucumbers,  dados,  or  olives. 
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(q)  lIATIOliAl'AKBOHS'rUlI 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0  .  $5^ >5^7 

Budget  Estinatc,  19^1 . 5^7 


PROJECT  STATEIIEIIT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimo-ted) 

1.  Rational  Arboretum; 

(a)  M,aintenanco  and  operoAion  of 
Arboretum  . 

$26,700 

$27,000 

$27,000 

(b)  Planning,  developing  and  con¬ 
struction  of  Arboretum.  . 

27,033 

27.5S7 

27,5S7 

Unobligated  balance . 

S54 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  apurouriation . 

94,537 

5'4,5S7 

54,537 

I-JOEIC  ITJDSR  THIS  APPROPRI  ATI  OH 

The  national  Arhoret'un  vras  authorized  hv  Congress  in  an  Act  approved 
March  4,  1927  (20  U.S.C.  191-194)  for  research  and  education  concerning  tree 
and  plant  life.  A  total  of  395  acres  has  "been  purchased  and  present  plans 
call  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land.  Tlie  Arhoretun  in  its  final  de¬ 
velopment  vrill  contain  living  examples  of  all  species  of  vroody  plants  suited 
to  outdoor  cultivation  in  this  region  tha.t  will  furnish  the  hs^sis  for  hreed- 
ing  studies  v;ith  v/oodv  plants  and  ecological  studies,  as  v/ell  as  hotanical 
work.  It  vdll  provide  also  such  lihrar;^  herharium,  office,  greenhouse,  and 
nursery  facilities  as  ma.y  he  needed  to  carry  out  the  scientific  studies. 
Under  this  appropriation  routine  maintenance  opero.tions  are  conducted  on 
the  Rational  Arboretum.  A  ].arge  amount  of  land  still  remains  to  ho  cleared, 
and  the  land  already  cleared  should  he  prepared  for  planting.  Collection 
of  material  no\;  on  the  ground  must  he  maintained  amd  prepared  for  planting 
to  prevent  their  total  loss.  A  nursery  for  the  development  of  plants  for 
the  permanent  collections  ha.s  boon  developed  hut  is  not  yet  largo  onoug^^. 
Uith  the  purchase  of  additional  land  in  193^,  the  opening  of  other  areas 
for  nursery  plantings  ha.s  boon  undortalccn.  This  appropriation  covers  only 
hare  maintenance  of  limited  propagation  v.fork  and  physical  improvements  made 
in  the  past  years,  and  does  not  permit  progress  on  plans  for  substantial 
development. 
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(r)  M'-IATOLOGY 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0  .  $^S,96l 

Budget  Sstimato,  19^1  .  ^9, l6l 

IncroasG . $  200 


PH0J3CB  STABSMKJT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Romatology  investigations: 

(a)  Plant-parasitic  and 

related  nematode 
investigations . 

. 

$46,031 

$46,761 

$46,761 

(b)  Investigations  on  nemic 
parp.sitos  of  insects 
and  other  invertebrates 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

200 

$200  (1) 

Unobligated  balcance . 

730 

-  -  - 

_  _  _ 

-TT- 

Total  appropriation  ,  . 

4g,96i 

4s,96i 

49,161 

+  $200 

IlTCREilSE 

(l)  $200  additional  io  estimated  for  a.dministrativo  pronotions  in 
accordance  vdth  the  plan  which  is  heing  u.niformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l. 


VrcEIC  UlTBER  THIS  APPROPRIABIOIT 

Gene rod . — About  95^  of  this  appropriation  is  applied  to  the  study 
of  nematode  diseases  of  plants  and  related  problems;  the  rest  supports 
investigations  concerning  nematode  parasites  of  insects  and  similar  inver¬ 
tebrates  particularly  in  respect  to  their  significance  as  natural  control¬ 
ling  factors  of  insect  posts  (grasshopper,  Japanese  beetle,  corn  oarworm, 
bo,rk  beetle,  etc.).  It  is  not  possible  to  express  in  cxa,ct  figures  the 
toll  that  this  country  po.ys  annually  to  nemic  plant  pests,  since  exact  sur¬ 
veys  of  this  hind  are  not  pro.ctical.  Because  of  the  microscopic  size  of 
these  nematodes  attaching  plants,  and  thbir  underground  habitat,  the  dam- 
o-ge  caused  by  them  is  very  often  a,ttributed  to  other  agents.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record,  hoirover,  that  in  1937  ‘'^he  Inspection  Service  of  the  Sta.te 
of  California  condemned  38O  shipments  because  of  nematode  infestation,  337 
alone  because  of  the  root-knot  nematode.  In  another  year  the  value  of  ship¬ 
ments  so  condemned  by  the  same  State  vras  cstimn,  ted  at  $100,000.00.  If 
losses  are  proportionate  in  other  stahes,  the  total  annual  loss  to  this 
country  by  plant-infesting  nematodes  is  very  great.  Throe  regencies  of  t  ho 
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Federal  Governnent  deal  with  nematodes:  (a)  The  national  Institute  of 
Health,  v/ith  human  para„sites;  (h)  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  Bureou 
of  Animal  Industry,  with  nematode  parasites  of  domesticated  animals  a,nd 
vertehrates ;  and  (c)  the  Division  of  Hematology,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
with  plo.nt-pa.rasi tic  forms,  v/ith  free-living  species  of  the  soil  (includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  fresh  and  marine  v/atcr)  ,  o.nd  v/ith  pcvrasitcs  of  insects 
and  other  invertebrates.  Tn:.  forms  paro.sitic  in  man  and  vcrtc'bro.tc  ani¬ 
mals  belong  to  the  same  systematic  groups,  \/hich  hov/cver  o.rc  shcarply  sepa¬ 
rated  from  those  parasitic  in  invcrtcbra.tes ,  in  pla.nts  and  living  f.ree. 

This  situation  prccltidcs  ovorla.pping  of  the  v/ork  of  this  Division  upon  that 
of  the  other  tv/o  agencies.  The  number  of  economically  important  nematode 
diseases  of  plants  is  considerable;  almost  all  pla.nt  species  seem  to  be 
subject  to  some  typo  of  nema.todo  disoa.se;  roots,  stems,  buds,  Ica.vcs,  flov/- 
ers,  fruits,  or  seeds  ma.y  bo  attacked. 

(a)  Plant-pa.rasitic  and  rola.tod  nematode  investigations; 

The  root-knot  noma.todo.  This  is  the  v/orst  ncmic  pla.nt  disca.se  of 
aAl  and  is  knovm  to  affect  some  1,400  various  plant  species,  including  many 
of  our  most  important  crop  and  horticultural  pla.nts.  It  occurs  the  v/orld 
over,  particularly  in  v/armor  regions  a.nd  is  a  dreaded  greenhouse  pest  in 
a.ll  temperate  climeatos.  In  this  country  it  is  considered  the  v/orst  agri¬ 
cultural  pest  where  sandy  soils  prevail  a.nd  climatic  conditions  are  op¬ 
timal  (South  Atlantic  a.nd  Gulf  States,  Ala.b.ama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Arka.nsas ,  ITov/  Mexico,  Arizona.,  and  California.).  It  is  sa.id  to  have  occurred 
in  this  country  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  This  De- 
pa.rtmont  published  its  first  bulletin  on  root-knot  in  1SS9*  Damage  by 
this  pest,  hov/ever,  has  continup.lly  increased  and  amnunts  to  millions  of 
dollars.  Lack  of  knov/lodgo  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  disregard 
of  sanitary  methods  as  means  of  prevention,  and  unscrupulous  distribution 
of  infested  pla.nt  material  a.re  the  main  reasons  for  this  situa^tion.  In 
1936  e.  first  root-knot  nematode  conference  v/as  called  by  various  priva.tc, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  (iTashville ,  Tenn. )  to  roviov/  the  situation,  to 
organize  a.,nd  coordinate  fundamental  a.nd  control  resoa.rch,  and  to  discuss 
results  and  nev;  lines  of  investigation.  Its  attendance  and  proceedings  so 
justified  the  conference  tha.t  it  v/as  repeated  in  1937  (Atlanta,  Ga. )  and 
future  conferences  axe  planned  at  annual  or  biennial  interva.ls,  as  the 
need  may  be.  It  v/as  agreed  that  this  Division  should  v/ork  on  the  more  fun¬ 
damental  parts  of  the  problem  and  those  matters  requiring  a  specia.list, 
v/herea.s  the  other  agencies  should  concentrate  on  loca.l  pha.sos  a.nd  ma.ttors 
more  within  the  scope  of  the  genora.l  plant  pathologist,  the  agronomist 
(best  loca.l  rotation  methods  for  control),  the  breeder  (breeding  of  re¬ 
sistant  varieties),  etc.  The  activities  of  this  Division  in  regard  to  the 
root-knot  nematode  problems  therefore  at  present  cover  the  follov/ing; 

(1)  Studios  on  chemica.l  control  covering  the  soil  a.s  v/ell  a.s  the 
host  plant.  Importa.nt  ba.sic  results  of  v/ork_of  the  present  season  a.ro  as 
follows;  General  identification  of  the  protective  cover  of  those  noma.todos 
as  a  cholesterol.  This  in  turn  limits  chemicals  to  bo  tested  a.s  noma.to- 
cides  to  those  having  the  property  to  dissolve  or  penetrate  this  cover  under 
given  physical  conditions  such  as  moisture,  tompora.turc ,  etc.  Of  some  forty 
chemicals  so  tested,  mesityl  oxide,  butyraldchydo  a.nd  crotonaldchydc  v/ero 
found  promising  for  future  greenhouse  a.nd  field  tests  (Biochemic  Division, 
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Bureau  of  Aninal  Industry,  cooperating  in  advisory  capacity,  and  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Foreign  Plant  Quarantine,  Bureau  of  Sntomology  and  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine,  in  supplying  certain  infested  material).  Field  tests  on  effective¬ 
ness  and  Best  mode  of  application  of  chlorpicrin,  carBon  disulfide,  cal¬ 
cium  cyanamide,  etc.,  are  conducted  at  Tifton,  Ga. ,  in  cooperation  idth  the 
Georgia  Coastal  Plain  Exp eri  .lent  Station,  at  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  invol¬ 
ving  Irish  pota.toos,  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  at  Portl.and-*  Oregon,  in  coopcra.tion  v/ith  private  growers. 
Since  uninformed  or  unscrupulous  persons  or  importers  a.rc  exploiting  mate¬ 
rials  marked  "nomcatocide ,  ”  certain  tests  v;ith  such  products  are  conducted 
(cold  smoke  root-knot  remedy,  etc.,  -  call  useless)  and,  at  the  instigeation 
of  the  Insecticide  Division  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adjnini  strati  on,  also  can 
imported.. Jcapanosc  chlorpicrin  compound  (results  negative). 

(2)  Studies  on  therapeutic  control.  Cleaning  and  curing  of  infested 
plcants  is  possiBlc  By  hot  v/ater  treatment  provided  the  plant  is  tolerant _ 

to  the  temperature  that  kills  the  nematodes,  or  also  to  a  chemicaA  o-dded 
to  the  v/a-tor.  Hero  is  a  vride  field  of  i./ork.  Such  investigations  have  now 
Been  successfully  terninated  inregcard  to  tuBeroses  in  cooperation  v/ith 
the  Division  of  Truck  Crop  a.nd  Ga.rdcn  Insect  Investigations,  Buroa.u  of  En¬ 
tomology  cand  Pla.nt  Quarantine  (mites  are  killed,  too),  the  ITorth  ".Co-rolinca 
Dep-artment  of  Agriculture,  a,nd  ca  priva.to  grov/er  in  Magnolia,  IT.  C.  Cur¬ 
rent  vrork  covers  freesia  BulBs,  caladium  BulBs,  BulBous  irises,  narcissus, 
etc.,  and  va,rious  nursery  stocks  such  cas  Black  locust  seedlings,  at  the  re- 
o^uest  of  the  State  Forester  of  Arkanscas,  cand  the  ITursery  Division,  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  vacuum  trca.tmonts  v/ith  va.rious  chemicals  are  also 
studied. 

(3)  A  special  study  of  root-knot  under  orchard  conditions  (peach, 
walnut,  tung  oil  trees,  etc.)  is  in  its  Beginning  stage  in  cooperation 
with  the  Georgia  Coastal  Plrain  Experiment  Station,  Tifton,  Ga. ,  cand  growers 
of  the  neighboring  region. 

(4)  Crops  and  ornamontcals  reported  as  resistant  arc  tested,  some 
forty  different  varieties  01  ma,rigolds  giving  positive  results;  likev/ise 
zinnias,  results  negative;  a  gardenia  (TiTarneria  thunBergi )  to  Bo  used  as 
understock  for  the  very  susceptiBle  common  species  v;as  definitely  ostcaB- 
lishcd  a,s  highly  resistant. 

(5)  Since  crop  rotation  is  often  the  most  practical  method  for  con¬ 
trolling  nematode  posts,  host  lists  vicrc  published  to  facilitate  rotcation 
plouning,  and  a  list  of  non-hosts  and  plcants  more  or  less  rosista,nt  is  near¬ 
ly  ready  for  puBliccation. 

(6)  The  effect  of  calkalinity  in  soils  and  its  relation  to  root-knot 
arc  Being  v/orkod  on,  and  similcarlj/  many  other  problems:  Host  specificity 
o.nd  transfer  possibilities  of  certain  populcations ,  the  significance  of 
cover  crops,  of  mode  of  cultivation,  of  fertilizers,  of  moisture,  of  tom- 
percature,  of  soil  character,  etc.,  then  avenues  of  distribution,  na.tural 
enemies,  relationship  to  other  disocascs  (relcationship  cand  significance  of 
root-knot  ,and  the  mcadov/  nematode  to  cotton  vdlt,  in  cooperation  v;ith  the 
Division  of  Cotton  and  Other  Fiber  Crops  and  DisOcases,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  at  LurnBorton,  IT.  C.),  therapeutic  trocatments  other  tluan  hot  v/ater. 
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np.turo  and  causes  of  nenatode  resistance  in  certain  plants.  Survey  olser- 
va.tions  are  made  v/henever  jjossi'ble. 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  'these  last-nonti oned  research  phases  should 
he  classed  as  najor  prohlens  requiring  the  full  tine  of  an  investigator 
over  a  nunhor  of  yco.rs.  The  discussions  a.t  the  root-knot  conference  "brought 
out  as  nost  promising  and  necessary  lines  for  additional  v/ork;  (a)  the 
"breeding  of  resistant  crops,  crop  varieties  and  ornanenta.ls ;  (h)  a  study 
of  the  physical,  or  chemical,  or  physiological  nature  of  resistance;  and 
(c)  a  study  of  the  natural  enemies  and  control  factors  of  this  post.^  ^e 
first  pro"biem  falls  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  the  vrork  of  this  Division 
and  the  training  of  its  nemhers,  and  is  planned  to  "be  carried  hy  other 
agencies,  State  and  Pedcral,  and  divided  according  to  crops.  Prohlcms ^  ("b) 
and  (c),  hov/ever,  require  the  work  of  specialists  trained  as  ncmatologis ts 
and  it  is  thought  that  this  Dividion  of  the  Pcderal  Government  should  log¬ 
ically  conduct  this  work.  This  Department  has  repeatedly  received  outside 
requests  for  additional  v/ork  on  this  pest.  The  funds  at  present  appropri¬ 
ated  v/ere  termed  as  vi/holly  inadequr-te  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  o-nd  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  pro"blem  (Professor  Hyslop,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Ore.).  It  has  "been  pointed  out  that  if  this  ^st  were  new, 
millions  would  he  mohilized  to  fight  it,  hut  hecause  it  is  old.  viq  resign 
ourselves  to  it  ir.  a  nost  fatalistic  v/ay  (Professor  Hume,  Florida  College 
of  iigri  culture,  Gridnesville,  Fla,).  It  has  also  been  pointea  out  ^  that  many 
fertilizer  tests,  va.rietal  tests,  etc.,  care  v/orthless  because  of  interfer¬ 
ence  by  the  root-knot  nematode,  overlooked  by  the  investigator.  Research 
work  in  other  branches  of  agriculture  thus  has  been  nullified  and  confused. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  chraracter  of  the  two  problems  necessitates  a  high 
standa.rd  of  training  for  the  persons  to  be  cha.rged  v/ith  the  v/ork.  The  fol- 
lov/ing  lines  of  nev/  investigation  arc  therefore  proposed!  (a.)  ca  study  of 
rcsist.ancc  in  plants  to  root-knot  injury;  a.nd  (b)  a  study  of  natural  cn-_ 
erniCE-  of  the  root-knot  nematode  to  determine  to  \/hat  extent  thcsc^a-rc  oper¬ 
ating  in  various  soils  a/nd  to  determine  if  possible  hov/  their  cactivity  Ccan 
be  increased. 

(7)  Other  v/ork  under  this  project .  Other  nematode  pests  of  pla.nts^^ 
similcarTy  v/orkod  on  .are;  the  bulb"  or  stem  ncomatodc  known  to  attack  some  300 
different  species  of  plants,  in  this  country  very  detrimental  in  certatn 
regions  to  alfcalfa,  clover,  strcav/bcrry  plants,  teasel,  onions  (Stcate  of 
Few  Ycrk);  the  bud  and  le/xf  nematode,  most  significant  on  strcav/bcrry  plaints, 
chrysa.nthemurcs ,  begonicas,  ferns;  the  sugcar  beet  nemcatode;  the  v/heat  ncma.todc_ 
and  related  species  infesting  gra.sses  (bent  grcO.ss  in  Oregon,  chev/ings  fes¬ 
cue  in  Oregon) ;  the  citrus  ncmakode;  the  ba.nana  nematode  on  fig  and  oliv’’e 
trees  in  California;  the  meadow  nematode  (most  widespread  and  one  of  the 
v/orst  cand  most  perplexing  formsT^  cand  vacrious  other  forms  of  lesser  sig- 
nificcance.  Since  the  soil  Ir^.rbors  an  endless  number  of  other ^ nematode 
species  often  closely  associated  v/ith  plcant  disccascs,  cactivities  heave  to 
bo  edtonded  adso  to  this  liold. 

(b)  invostigeat ions  on  nemic  pco.rasites  of  insects  and  othei  in- 
vortebratos ! 

Insects  cand  other  invortobrcatcs  adso  ha,vo  their  nematode  disca-scs. 
Their  economic  significance  a.s  nadural  controlling  factors  of  insect  cand 
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sinila.r  posts  ha.s  'boGn  evidenced  diy  the  results  obtained  in  the  control  of 
Japanese  'beetle  grulDS  in  the  soil.  It  is  further  csta'blishod  that  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  v^hero  annual  rainfalls  pornit  the  occurrence  of 
nernithids,  v/hich  o,rc  nenatode  parrasites  of  grasshoppers,  these  latter  arc 
never  a  post  of  such  mgnitude  as  in  the  dry  regions  of  the  IJost;  there 
these  nernithids  are  not  found.  Present  vrark  covers  these  and  sinila^r 
pro'blens . 

Since  the  Division  of  llcnatolog;/  is  the  only  a,gcncy  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  it  serves  as  a.n  infornation  center  for  State  and  Pedcral 
agencies,  growers,  and  farners  in  all  those  mtters,  and  nuch  tine  and  v/ork 
are  consuned  "by  this  service,  v/hich  covers  hundreds  of  sanples  and  inquiries 
cannually. 
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(s)  PLANT  EXPLOBATION  AND  INTRODUCTION 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0: 

"Plant  Exploration  and  Introdnction"  ....  $200,933  (s-) 

"Rubber  and  Other  Tropical  Plants"  .  46 , 7^9  (s) 

Total  available,  1940 . $247, 6S2 

Budg-et  Estimate,  194l . 223 1 333 

Decrease  .  22 , 329 


(a)  The  194l  estimates  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  these  items  under  the 
title  "Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction",  with  a  reduction  from  $46,749  to 
$23,600  of  the  Rubber  Investi^cations . 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  'cts 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

Decrease 

1.  Plant  Exploration  and  In- 
troduction; 

(a)  Plant  exploration  and 
collection  . 

$56,953 

$61,056 

$56,056 

1 

■WO 

'Ul 

0 

0 

0 

(b)  Field  testing  of  in¬ 
troduced  plants  . 

167,323 

165,71s 

147,569 

-  18,149  ( 

(c)  Plant  geography  and 
'  bibliographical  investi¬ 
gations  . 

20,763 

20,908 

20,908 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions  . 

820 

+  820  ( 

Unobligated  balance.  ..... 

2.643 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation.  . 

247, 6S2 

247,682 

225,353 

-  22,329 

INCRalASES  OR  DECRJASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $22,329  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $23,149  under  work  projects  (a)  and  (b) 
as  above.  This  decrease  will  involve  "a"  discontinuing  major  v/ork  in  the 
collection  of  rubber-producing-  materials  and  reducing-  the  collection  of 
other  tropical  plants;  "b"  discontinuin.^  most  of  the  rubber  work  with  g-olden 
rod  at  Savannah,  Georg:ia;  "c"  discontinuing  work  with  Hevea  rubber  plantings 
in  Florida,  except  to  keep  disease  free  stocks  of  Hevea  nov/  on  hanel  and 
which  may  be  used  elsewhere;  and  "d"  abandoning  work  with  Hevea  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 


This  reductim  contenplates  di sc.'^ntinuin^  the  services  of  the 
following  personnel: 

Departnental : 

1-  SP-4  Assistant  Scientific  Aid 

Field: 

1-  P-3  Associate  Horticulturist 
1-  SP-4  Assistant  Scientific  Aid 

1-  SP-2  Junior  Scientific  Aid 

2-  Fam  Laborers 


The  reduction  contenplates  the  followini:':  distribution  by  geographic 
divisions: 


Departmental . $6,329 

Canal  Zone .  600 

Florida  .  l4,4gO 

Georf.'ia .  1,740 


( 3 )  $820  additional  is  estiiaatei  for  administrative  promotions  i n 
accordance  with  the  plan  ivhich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

For  investigations  in  seed  and  plant  introduction,  including  the 
study,  collection,  purchase,  testing,  propagation,  and  listributi'^n  of  rare 
and  valuable  seeds,  bulbs,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  and  plants  from 
foreign  countries  and  from  our  possessions  [and]  for  experiments  with 
reference  to  their  introduction  and  cultivation  in  this  country,  [$200, 933^ 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,400  of  this  amount  nay  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  approximately  twenty  acres  of  land  to  enlarge  the  United  States 
Plant  Introduction  Gar.ien  at  Glenn  Dale,  Maryland]  and  for  investigation  of 
their  diseases,  $225,333. 

The  first  change  eliminates  authority  to  purchase  land  at  the  United 
States  Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Glenn  Dale,  Maryland.  It  is  expected 
that  the  land  referred  to  will  be  acquired  some  time  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  second  change  adds  the  clause  "cnl  for  investigations  of  their 
diseases",  carrying  forward  authority  now  contained  under  the  item  "Rubber 
and  Other  Tropical  Plants"  which  is  recommended  in  the  estimates  for  con¬ 
solidation  with  "Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction"  in  the  1941  estimates. 
This  authority  will  enable  the  Department  to  continue  investigations  of  the 
diseases  of  introduced  plants. 


'  ■'  ,'  ''"'V  .  ; ,  ■  :  ' 
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WOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . —  This  Division  serves  as  a  cooperative  and  coordinating 
apency  for  socuriny  fron  all  parts  of  the  world  nev/,  rare,  and  proraisiny 
plants  that  may  be  useful  in  the  developnent  of  new  crop  industries, 
directly  for  the  diversification  or  expansion  of  economic  needs,  or  as 
material  to  be  used  by  plant  breeders,  especially  as  related  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  disease  and  insect-resistant  crops.  Initial  protection  is  provided 
ayainst  the  introduction  of  foreinn  insects  and  diseases,  and  preliminary 
propagation  and  tests  are  conducted  at  four  widely  separated  field  stations. 
Cooperation  is  maintained  with  crop  specialists  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
botanic  gardens,  arboreta,  morserymen,  and  with  selected  lists  of  specially 
qualified  private  individuals.  Studies  arc  conducte-I  of  potential  crop 
plants  and  of  soil  and  climates  of  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  this 
country,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  materials  for  introd.uct ion  most  adapted  to 
our  needs. 

This  Division  is  now  generally  recOf'rnized  as  the  clearing  house 
through  which  needed  plant  material  is  most  effectively  received.  It  is 
also  recogniized  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  the  most  effective  agency 
in  exchanging  plant  material  with  foreign  research  workers,  and  results 
obtained  liave  been  so  effective  that  its  organization  and  procedure  have 
been  studied  by  other  countries  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
organizations.  Introluct ions  obtained  by  exploration  an  I  through  contacts 
built  up  with  foreign  research  workers,  nurserymen,  botanists,  explorers, 
and  plantsmen,  as  well  as  our  own  consular  officers  and  commercial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  attaches,  have  develope-i  into  important  crops  having  a  hi^'h  economic 
value  in  our  domestic  agriculture. 

(a)  Plant  Exploration  and  Collection. —  Foreign  explorations  are 
carried  on  by  agricultural  explorers  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  new  a,nd 
promising-  typos  of  plants  superior  to  those  now  grown  in  this  country  or 
having  promise  in  aiding  in  the  development  of  new  crop  industries  and 
further  advancing  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  through 
breeding,  development  of  disease-resistant  crops,  and  meeting  the  changes  in 
shifting  economic  needs,  as  well  as  contributing’  to  such  broad  problems  as 
erosion  control,  rang-e  improvement,  and  beautification  of  the  home  and  its 
surroundings.  As  an  a;ljunct  to  fielii  operations,  worl  Iwide  exploration  work 
is  carried  on  throu-'-h  correspon ients  and  collaborators  in  foreign  countries, 
having  in  view  the  same  objects  and  purposes. 

Since  this  work  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  aiding  agriculture  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  widely  regional.  Important  grain  intro¬ 
ductions  include  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  and  grain 
sorghums  which  have  become  standard  over  wide  areas  of  our  grain-growing 
reg;ions.  Forage  introductions  of  varieties  of  alfalfa,  soybeans,  lespedezas, 
g-rasses,  and  vetches  include  manj'-  which  have  become  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  ag-riculture.  One  cotton  varietj^^  the  Acala,  has  been  developed  into  the 
single  variety  of  importance  around  which  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Southwest 
largely  centers.  As  a  result  of  most  recent  explorations,  potatoes,  tobaccos, 
aind  a  wide  Tanfe  of  vegetaobles  have  been  received  for  work  in  major  breeding 
projects  for  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  IVhile  results 
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in  the  fiol>l  of  horticultu.ro  ere  glo'vor  'because  of  the  lonf^-tine  nature  of 
most  ^if  the  crops,  certoin  introductions  of  citrus  fruits,  avocaios,  and 
nectarines  have  become  connerc icily  important  crops  and  other  intro.duct ions 
have  been  of  raateria.l  a.ssistance  to  breeders  in  the  development  of  nei7 
vcirieties  end  disease-  cn.i  insect-resistcJit  root  stocks.  The  annual  revenue 
for  any  one  of  severe  d  of  these  intro. '.uced  crops  is  f  r^^atcr  than  the  total 
^ov'rnment  appr^  rictions  for  this  project  since  its  initiation. 

Any  interruption  of  intro.iuctions  as  rclctod  to  crop-breodinfc  pro¬ 
jects  nay  mean  the;  interrupti'u  of  production,  since  disease  problems  are 
never  absolutely  solve:  and  th''  jjrofram  for  broediny  disease-resistant 
varieties  aul  st:'’ains  must  be  a  continuous  ^’i.ef ensive. 

(b)  Field  Testin.;  of  Introduced  Plants. —  Experimenters'  service 
activities  under  this  appropriation  inclu.ior  the  ^/i  lespreal  regional  testing 
of  all  introduced  plant  mato-ri;l,  vith  a  vio'v  to  leternininf’  its  ailaptability 
to  the  soils  ant  climates  of  this  country.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
organized  cooperation  I'dth  crop  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  State  a,,  ricultural  college^g  and  experiment  stations,  botamic 
gar.iens,  ano,  arbor'jta.,  togethrr  with  selected  lists  of  nurserymen  anl  private 
ind  ividua.ls .  Similar  tests  arri  expe  riments  are  carried  on  at  four  siDCcial 
plant-introd.ucti' n  gardens  so  located  as  to  receive  Vvudesijread  regional 
effects  of  soil  and  climate. 

This  work  is  an  essential  part  of  plant  lntro;-uct ion.  Before  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation  of  intr'^duced  plants  can  be  advised,*  rrliabl-^  information 
must  be  obtained  concorning  their  adaptability  and  th''ir  potential  value  to 
Americt.n  agriculturo  -'ni  h'-rticulturo .  This  information  can  be  obtained  only 
by  means  of  widesproaxl  field  tests.  A  vital  activity  of  this  sorvico  is  to 
prevent  the  brine ina  in  of  new  insect  pests  or  diseases  incident  to  the 
introduction  of  plant  material.  Special  facilities  for  growing  anl  pro- 
pa.eatinii:  unner  quarantine  and  detention,  wonder  rigiil  control,  are  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

(c)  Plant  Geography  and  Bibliographical  Investigations. —  Studies 
a,re  made  of  the  '’elation  of  crop  ;.listribution  to  climatic  anl  soil  conditions 
and  of  the  inporta:.nt  problems  of  plant  intro  iuction  frOT  a  geographical 
point  of  view  for  the  jjurpoec  of  locatin.  foreign  sources  of  potentially 
valuable  crops  a;.n(‘i  to  insure  that  such  crops,  when  Introduced,  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  v/ith  soil  £;nd  climatic  conditions  suited  to  their  needts.  This  vvork  is 
essential  to  thr'  development  of  a  proper  an  l  int  ellig,  ant  background  for  plant 
introduction  an-.,  the-  necr-ssary  testing  work  connected  therewith.  Its  purpose 
is  to  chart  the  field  in  advance  so  that  a  minimum  of  tine  .and  effort  will  be 
lost  in  tho  search  for  new  crops  and.  the  proper  placing  of  these  crops  for 
experiraontal  use.  Unless  a..'iequatc  plans  are  ma'de  in  advance  thr'’iugh  this 
project,  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  intro. Iuction  procediure  would  be  lost. 
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(t)  PLANT  NUTRITION 

This  item,  un.ier  which  $16,024  was  appropriated  in  the  194o  Act, 
is  mer^';ed  in  the  estinates  for  1041  with  the  item  "Tobacco  Invosti.e^ations" . 

(u)  RUBBER  AND  OTHER  TROPICAL  PLANTS 

This  item,  under  which  $46,749  v;as  appropriated  in  tho  1940  Act, 
is  mer,'.:od  in  the  estimates  for  1941  ivith  the  item  "Plant  Exploration  and 
Introduction" , 
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(v)  SOIL  CIE:iIC.i  .-IJD  ^ILYSICii  IKV  _ST IG^iTIOLS 


jxpnropii  -.tion  ^^ct,  1340  . . ^'76,700 

Budgvit  Lstin^to,  1341  . .  .  70,400 

Docro  -SO  . . .  6 , 500 


^-OJZCT  ST.-TII'IINT 


Pro j acts 

13o9 

1940 

(Estimated ) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

InCraaSa 

or 

DacroaSa 

1.  Soil  chemical  ..nd  ohysi- 
C'..l  investi  g.. tions  : 

(a)  Cherriic  ;1  .nd  p.hysi- 
c  .1  .n-.IyE3s  and  t.  sts 
of  soils  ..nd  soil  ma- 
tari  -.is .  . . . 

yl3,700 

.;il  ,900 

-  $1,800  (1) 

(b)  InVaStig. -tions  of 
the  chemical  .nd  physi- 
c  .1  propertias  of  soils 

48 ,250 

48,500 

46 ,800 

-  1,700  (2) 

(c)  Seleniura  -.nid  r..iatad 
inv.-stis  .tions  .... 

14,450 

14,500 

11 ,300 

-  3,200  (3) 

Addition  .l  for  -  .dmini  str.,.tivc 
nromo  tions . . 

400 

4  400  (4) 

Unobligated  b  .1  ,nCa  .  .  .  .  . 

4e3 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

Total  -..ppro  3r -i  tion  .  .  . 

76,700 

76,700 

70,400 

6 , 300 

INCLE..SES  OR  DZCi.Ei.SES 

Tho  net  doerG-^se  of  ‘y6,300  in  this  itcin  for  1941  consists  of: 

.ti  docre_se  of  s>6»700  in  nork  projects  ”  ,  "b’’ ,  .nd  'c'  under 

th^^  project  Soil  chemical  -uid  physic  -1  invo  sti  gut  ions ,  -s  follows; 

( 1 )  Cheraical  e-.nd  physical  ..n  .lyses  -nd  tests  of  soils  ..nd  soil  m-.-- 
teri.-ls  ,  '^1 ,800  :  This  reduction  contomp  l  ..tes  discontinuing  p-.rt  of  the 
'v.ork  non  done  in  the  ux  .rain.. ti on  of  soils  for  v  .rious  govermnent  agencies, 
including  Soil  Survey. 

( 2 )  Investigations  of  th^  cheraical  nd  physic  .1  properties  of  soils , 
yl  ,700:  This  reduction  contennlates  discontinuing  -  p.-.rt  of  the  I'c search  on 
the  chamic,..!  and  oliysic  .1  oroperti  :s  of  soils. 

(3)  Seleniura  .nd  rol.^t^d  investig.  tions ,  -.^5,200:  This  reduction  con¬ 
templates  discontinuing  a  part  of  th  rose  .ich  on  tha  natural  occurrence  of 
solanium  in  soils  ...nd  in  the  plant  products  grov'n  thereon  aS  this  rel..tcs 
to  the  toxicity  of  th...se  pl:..nt  m-..tari..ls  in  human  and  animal  use. 
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(4)  ^400  additional  is  .;StiiiK.t^d  for  :.diiiinistr:itivG  promotions  in 
accord  nco  ..1  th  th  .  plan  .hich  is  being  uniformly  --.ppliod  in  the  Budget 
Estim::tos  for  1941. 

'■^OBE  miDER  THIS  ii''"^;aOPlI.fnON 

Tho  purpose  of  this  v:ork  is  to  dvrtarmino  in  ^  systcm^.tic  manner  tho 
detailed  physic. .1  properties  of  groups  of  soils,  to  osteblish  their  chomi- 
Gul  composition  .uid  distinctive  cheniic- 1  properties,  to  determine  their 
rcl  .tionship  to  e..ch  other  ..nd  to  th^ir  parent  m..-t.  ri  ,.l  ...nd  cli.o.-tic  en¬ 
vironment,  end  to  furnish  this  fundr.ment  H  infoimation  to  soil  vrorkors  in 
different  fields. 

SosGurch  is  eorformed  on  tho  chomic-l  and  physical  properties  of 
soil.  This  includes  measurement  of  different  properties  '.jid  components 
and  their  signif ic...nco  in  soil  cl  .ssif ication  and  utilization.  It  includes 
other  phases  of  soil  science,  such  as  tho  qu.ntities  of  selonium,  ....rsonic , 
...nd  other  elora.-nts  vhich  rm.y  have  injurious  effects  upon  plant  growth  or 
produce  toxic  vogototion,  .nd  othe.r-  substances  '..hich  are  -Ssenti.H  to  pl..nt 
or  animal  gro  /th  .;nd  may  bo  deficient  in  soiiic  soils.  It  -also  includes  the 
rreiking  of  numerous  chomic  .1  and  physical  m-... .suxa.m-..nts  upon  soils  for  the 
use  of  oth..r  Government  agencies,  particul  u’ly  for  oth.  r  divisions  of  t'm 
Bureau  of  Pl..,nt  Industry.  Thosi.  sor-'/ice  measuroments  include  mochc.nical 
..n  lyses,  nitrogen  dot  ^rmin...t  ions ,  p..rti'..l  -nd  complete  soil  ^n^xlyses  ,  etc., 
\'hich  c.rij  inquired  in  thj  solution  of  specific  problems  in  th:.  Soil  Survey 
Div-.sion,  Soil  Conserv...tlon  Service,  3ure-..u  of  .i-nimal  Industry,  and  ^^ub- 
lic  Buildings  .r,nd  Grounds  .projects  -.nd  oth..r  orobloms  involving  soil  -..nd 
soil  materi-Hs. 

In  the  research  'ork,  problems  involving  soil  colloids-- the  .*ctive 
components  of  the  soils--h..ve  a  prominent  pl  :.ce  sinc^  a  kno., ledge  of  th'.  ir 
ch..r--ct..r  nid  composition  is  essential  to  not  only  s-tisfuctoxy  soil  clc.ss- 
ific,xtion  but  also  to  soil  uti-ization  md  consorv ..tion. 

Soil  organic  matt..r  is  being  investi.g  ..tod ,  including  research  on 
pc..t  '  1  th  •-  direct  bo  .ring  uoon  th-.  better  utiliz  tion  of  the  110,000,000 
acres  of  domestic  pv:;at  deposits,  Inv..  stig  .tions  ,re  being  conduct>..d  upon 
th...  moistuio  rei..,tions  of  soils  .nd  uoon  h.j-.t  conductivitix;S.  sp^ci  -.1 
study  is  being  c....rricd  on  d-.j-lin?  ith  r...pid  methods  of  detv.r'uin.-tion  of 
soil  noods  and  upon  th  ir  reliability  for  soil  di  gnosis.  Th.-'  demonstr;-.tGd 
oxistence  of  n-xhur  Hly  toxic  soils  as  x.  result  of  th  ros  ..rehes  upon  se¬ 
lenium  in  soil  h-as  focused  attention  upon  thx.  nOv.d  for  rose..rch  ’vith  rcfv.r- 
‘.nce  to  oth^r  injurious  elem'..nts,  such  is  b  .rium,  lo  id ,  ixnd  arsenic,  ^-.nd 
this  .'ork  is  being  Ci^rried  on  .as  r..piclly  -as  is  possible. 


■'1 1< 

^3 
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(  v,)  SOIL-FOHTn.ITY  IIJTOSTIG.JTTONS 


ii.ppropri'..tion  1940  . ')121,622 

Budget  Estiincitc,  1941  .  122 , 622 

Incro.:.se . . .  1 ,000 


PR0J3CT  ST.--TE1ENT 


Pro  jEcts 

1939 

1940 

(Estim.-t  .d ) 

1941 

(Estim...tcd ) 

Incroc..sc 

1.  Soil-fertility  investig^^tions : 

(u)  Citrus  soil-fertility 

investig  .tions . 

8,900 

S  3,900 

8,900 

(b)  Pecem  soil-fertility 

inv>. stig  .tions . .  . 

13 ,100 

19,300 

19,500 

_  —  — 

(c)  Cotton  soil-f-rtility 

investig  .tions  .  . . 

6,600 

6,700 

6,700 

(d)  "^ot-to  soil-fertility 

investig  i.tions . 

8,600 

8,700 

8,700 

(e)  Sug-rcciuo  soil-fertility 
investigations  ...  . 

12,950 

15,100 

13,100 

(f)  Sug-.r  beet  soil-f’^rtility 
inv.stig  ^tions . 

11,150 

11,200 

11,200 

—  _  — 

(g)  Soil-f  .rtility  invustig  ,- 
tions  on  truck  .nd  miscella¬ 
neous  crops  . 

9  ,600 

9,750 

9,750 

(h)  Soil  improvem>..nt  by  crops 
^nd  cropping  methods,  Inves- 
tig^.tions  of . .  .  . 

7,800 

7,307 

7  ,807 

(i)  Biocheraic.il  soil-fertility 
inv..stigations . 

46 , 555 

(j)  Cotton  root-rot  soil  -.uid 
fertilizer  invi^stig. ..tions  .  . 

36,278 

o6  ,165 

36,165 

.-addition...!  for  -.dministie..tive  pro¬ 
motions  . 

1 ,000 

+:?i, 000(1) 

Unobligutod  b..l.uice . 

1,144 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  '.ppropri-.,tion.  ..... 

168  ,457 

121,622 

122 ,622 

4  1,000 

INCIE^SS 

{ 1 )  '^1,000  ■■.'ddition.-l  is  estini.t'jd  for  -^dministi c.tivo  promotions  in 
.ACCord-..nc o  vEth  tho  pi  .n  ./hich  is  being  uniformly  nnli-d  in  the  Budget 
Estim-.t~_s  for  1941. 


ir 
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WOkK  UIJDIR  TIilS  .-P^ROPKL.TIOK 

Th3  bro-.d  puipose  of  this  -ppropi-i -.tion  is  to  dtjtorminc  '^-.ys  -.nd 
moons  of  economic ..Ily  m^-int  .Lining  the  fertility  of  import..Lnt  soil  types 
throughout  the  United  St  LtoS.  In  order  to  ,i.cco.inplish  this  purpose  •;idc 
rung'-;  of  field,  grojnhouso,  -.md  lobor-.Ltory  soil  fertility  roseej  ch  h..s 
boon  ost,,blishod  to  study  th:,  org  .nic  ^mid  inorg  nic  nutritioiiAl  r^l 
tionshiDs  underlying  the  production  of  different  crops  in  the  nrincinul 
LLgricultu  :fL  legions.  Chief  cmiong  the  soil  fertility  studies  being  m.,.de 
.re  those  to  determine  orgL_.nic  m<..Ltter  needs  of  soils  .nd  ho'./  they  ci.n  bust 
bo  supplied  through  im;rovud  green  m  .nuring  ..nd  rot.  tion  pr.cticos;  soil 
acidity  control  me..-sures  .nd  th-.ir  influence  uoon  crop  yield  .-^nd  qu  Uity; 
tho  ulant  food  or  fertilizer  roq^ui.rements  of  1  .e.ding  crops;  the  economic 
utiliz.Ltion  of  fertilizers  .nd  fertilizer  m.tcrials  end  hoe'  to  apply  them 
to  climin  .to  crop  injury;  tliL.  .v  .lu  tion  of  nev;  fertilizer  me.tori..ls  for 
crop  production  puruoscs;  the  means  of  oromoting  the  use  of  pi  mt  food  rae.- 
terials  so  rs  to  obt.:mn  high  que.lity  crop  products;  th.^  need  for  i.nd  th^ 
effect  of  el.,ments  other  th  those  commonly  supplied  to  crops  b"*  natur:.;! 
or  ertificial  moens  upon  pi  nt  gro'.'th  ..nd  pj-oduction ,  including  boron, 
coppsr,  mangniese,  zinc,  .rid  other  of  the  uncomnon  elements;  _nd  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  soil  fertility  pr.cticos,  including  the  use  of  fertilizers,  up¬ 
on  malnutrit,Lon  .1  disturbances  of  pl.Ants  .nd  upon  cert,  in  Dl-.nt  dise...ses. 

Soil  fertility  .nd  the  feitiliz^r  roquir...-nients  of  the  princxu-.l 
soil  typos  .re  being  determined  for  number  of  the  iiuport.xnt  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  cotton,  sug...r  beets,  surg  -rc-.n. ,  s.'Oet  potatoes,  pot...toeS,  toiric..toes 
L_nd  other  truck  crops,  corn,  ./he.t,  pec, .ns,  citrus  nd  other  subtropical 
fruits,  representing  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  country's  v/oelth.  There 
aro  used  in  the  United  St  .teS  .oproxim  .tely  1,000,000  tons  of  fertilizer 
costing  approximately  ^250,000,000  '.nnu.elly.  The  cotton  crop  alone  re¬ 
quires  about  1,200,000  tons  nd  th:.  pot  to  crop,  ..Lbout  600,000  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  iluch  of  this  is  a'.Asted  through  improper  use  and  pl.-.coment  ^nd  the 
soil  fertility  studies  .'ith  fertilizers  h.  helped  mL..t.-.r ielly  in  its  pro¬ 
per  „nd  Gconoraic  use  in  the  production  of  high  qu  .lity  products.  Impor¬ 
tant  results  heVe  b  .nn  <.xchieved  in  modifying  fertilizer  pr^.cticcs  or  sug¬ 
gesting  ne'.';  uses  of  fertilizer  in  nc.’  regions  or  .‘ith  crops  '..■here  fertil¬ 
izer  hed  not  been  used,  in  developing  -.n  economic  progr  .m  of  incre..Sed  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  comjiiunity.  Th,  vork  is  being  c  .rried  on  in 
about  t’/onty  st.Ltes  in  cooporetion  Ith  stetc  egricultur. d.  exuoriment  st.— 
tions.  Uicld  st  .'.tions  ^re  beinL^;  m.  .int„ined  at  Ch..dbourn,  Noi-th  C-.relina; 
Columbia,  South  C  Lrolina;  AJ-b-.ny,  Gv^orgia;  Ori  ..ndo ,  Florid.,;  Austin,  Toxc.s; 
Hoiarna ,  Louisi..n-.;  ShreVoport,  Louisian.-,;  Scottsbluff,  Nebre.ska;  ..nd  Da,vis, 
California. 
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(x)  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act ,  19^^ . $39>254 

Budget  Estimate,  19^1 . 4o,0^4 

Increase .  200 


PROJECT  STATEKffiNT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estima  ted) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Soil  microbiology  in- 
vestigations: 

(a)  Soil  inoculation 
investigations  and 
inspection  of  cul¬ 
tures  . 

$is,671 

$19,000 

$  19 , 000 

(b)  Soil  population 
investigations  in 
relation  to  crop 
production,  bearing 
primarily  on  fungi, 
bacteria,  algae, etc. 

20,854 

20,854 

20,854 

Additional  for  adminis¬ 
trative  promotions.  .  . 

200 

+$200  (1) 

Unobligated  balance  .  .  . 

329 

—  -  — 

—  —  — 

—  —  — 

Total  appropriation 

39,^54 

39,S54 

40,054 

■ 

+  200 

INCREASE 

(l)  An  a.dditional  $200  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Es¬ 
timates  for  1941 
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WOffiC  UlITiER  THIS  APPHOPRIATIOH 


General. —  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  inspect  and  test 
coinnercial  cultures  of  loauine  nodule  bacteria,  incluiinf'  researches  upon 
iGjf-'uwe  inoculation,  and  for  researches  upon  micro-or.-  anisns  in  the  soil, 
their  activities,  ani  relationships  to  crop  pro^iuction. 

( a )  Soil  Inoculation  Investigations  ani  Inspection  of  Cultures . — 
Prom  about  3,000,000  "bushel  units"  of  lepune  iniculants  sold  lurin;--  fiscal 
year  1338,  700  samples  have  boon  tested  as  to  their  ability  to  produce  nod¬ 
ules  on  plants  arown  in  the  a'l" henhouse  or  field  or  both.  Less  than  5^  xvero 
unsatisfactory  compare.!  to  13f^  in  the  previous  year.  Most  manufacturers 
have  withdrawn  the  ".;ry"  inoculants  which  proved  inefficient.  Imiorovomonts 
devol 'ped  in  inspection  procedure  include  artificial  illiuminati on  to  support 
prowth  in  the  c.  reenhousc  in  winter,  and  sliyht  additi  on  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  to  improve  conditi-ms  for  yrowth.  Tests  of  planting  inoculated 
leyumes  in  contact  v/ith  fertilizers  showed  that  fertilizers  in  standard 
strong  ths  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed  interfere  with  the  ievelopment  of 
the  inoculants  in  most  cases.  Further  investigations  are  in  proyross  in  the 
search  for  safe  methods  of  testin.e  in-^cTilants  in  tho  field. 

(b)  Soil  Population  Investipati'~'ns  in  Relation  to  Crop  Production, 
Bearing:  Primarily  on  Funmi,  Bacteria.,  Almao,  etc. —  At  present  tho  omphcisis 
is  boina  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  bacteria,  funoi  and.  slino  molds  in 
soil.  Of  the  bacteria,  tw^^  roups  are  under  consideration,  th<^  Azotobacter 
and  the  spore-forming::  foroups.  Bacillus  aterrimus  ani  B,  ni;'^^r  hs.ve  been 
stuoied  and  definitely  characterized  so  that  the  confusion  of  these  two  has 
bocon  cleared  up.  Numerous  cultures  of  fun;”!  hive  bern  identified,  notablj^ 
th.'^so  found  on  the  roots  of  crop  plants  and  in  connection  with  stuaies  on 
the  possible  control  of  root-rots  by  a  n on-pa thom on ic  soil  flora.  Work  on 
the  slime  molds  has  been  continued,  especially  the  ability  of  the  oinoeboid 
phase  to  devour  s^il  bacteria,  and  also  other  bacteria  associated  '■'•ith  plant 
and.  animal  diseases. 
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(y)  SOIL  Sim  VET 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0 . . 

Budget  Estimate,  19^1  . 

Decrease . 


$ 29s, yog 
275.900 

22.g0g 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases  or 

Decreases 

1.  Soil  Survey: 

(a)  Investigations, 

- ClaSsifl cation' aAd 
’'•"mapping  of  s6ils'‘in 
the’  fid  Id . 

$207,039 

$213,170 

$191,462 

-  $21, yog  (1) 

(b)  Field  inspection 
of  soil  surveys  and 
correlation -of  soil 
types  and  series  . 

32.53s 

32,7gg 

30,7gg 

2,000  (2) 

(c)  Adjusting,  con¬ 
structing,  and 
drafting  soil  maps 
and  charts  for  re¬ 
production  .... 

52,500 

52,750 

52,750 

Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions  .... 

^ 

— 

900 

+  900  (3) 

Unobligated  balance  .  .  . 

6, 631 

—  —  — 

_  _  - 

-  _  _ 

Total  appropriation 

29 g, yog 

29 g, 70s 

275,900 

-  22, SOS 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $22,g0g  in  this  item  for  19^1  consists  of: 

A  decrease  of  $23, 70^  work  projects  "a"  and  "b"  (above)  under 
the  project  Soil  Survey  as  follows: 

(1)  Investigations,  classification,  and  mapping  of  soils  in  the  field. 
$21,  yog!  This  decrease  contemplates  a  reduction  in  field  work  of  the  Soil 
Survey  cooperative  with  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  other  a„gen- 
cies,  in  the  classif ica.tion  and  mapping  of  soils  as  a  basis  for  sound  land- 
use  practices;  and  a  proportionate  reduction  in  Departmental  services  from 

Wa  shington. 

(2)  Field  inspection  of  soil  surveys  and  correlation  of  soil  types  and 
series.  $2,000:  This  decrease  contemplates  a  reduction  in  the  field  inspec¬ 
tion  work  proportionate  to  the  contemp lasted  reduction  in  soil  surveys  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  (1)  above. 
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This  reduction  contemplates  discontinuing  the  services  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  personnel: 

Iiepartraental  - 

1  -  P-5  Senior  Soil  Scientist 

2  -  P-2  Assistant  Soil  Scientists 

4  -  P-1  Junior  Soil  Scientists 

The  reduction  contemplates  curtailment  of  summer  soil  survey  activi¬ 
ties  in  New  York,  New  England,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wa.shington; 
with  proportionate  curtailment  of  winter  activities  in  Alahama,  Elorida,, 
Texas,  and  Virginia. 

(3)  $900  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  ac¬ 

cordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Esti- 
rae.tes  for  19^1 . 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Soil  Survey  provides  soil  maps  necessary  for  the  classification 
of  rural  lands  according  to  their  capabilities  for  use.  The  objects  of  this 
research  are  (l)  to  determine  the  morphology  of  soils;  (2)  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  characteristics;  (3)  to  show  their  distribution  on  maps; 
(4)  to  assemble  the  results  of  experience  and  resea.rch  according  to  the  soil 
types;  and  (5)  to  describe  the  soil  types,  particularly  in  reference  to 
their  capabilities  for  the  production  of  crops.  The  published  maps  and  re¬ 
ports  are  used  as  the  factual  basis  for  the  development  of  sound  land-use 
practices . 

The  object  of  the  Soil  Survey  is  to  classify  and  map  the  soils  of 
the  United  States  to  describe  their  characteristics,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  production  of  various  crop,  grasses  and  trees  ■'onder  practical  systems 
of  land  ma.nagement.  The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  provide  accurate  soil  maps 
of  the  country  necessary  for  the  classification  of  rural  lands  and  for  the 

factual  basis,  in  the  development  of  any  rational  program  of  land  use,  whether 
planned  by  public  agencies  or  the  individual  farmer.  The  work  comprises  the 

determination  of  the  character  of  soils,  the  definition  of  soil  types,  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  uniform  system  of  classification  for  the  Nation,  delineation 
upon  maps  of  the  boundaries  of  each  type,  the  correlation  of  the  various 
soil  types  in  the  country,  and  the  interpretation  of  their  relationship  to 
the  production  of  crops,  grasses,  and  trees.  This  information  is  made  avail¬ 
able  in  published  form  to  those  interested  in  all  phases  of  agriculture  and 
other  problems  of  land  use.  State  cooperating  agencies  and  other  public  or¬ 
ganizations  are  furnished  advance  photographic  copies  of  the  fi^ld  work  for 
their  immediate  use  where  needed  at  once.  Essentially  all  of  the  work  is 
accomplished  in  financial  cooperation  with  the  various  States  and  is  neces- 
sa.ry  to  them  for  the  development  of  programs  for  the  readjustment  of  their 
agriculture  on  a  sound  basis.  For  the  past  several  years  special  reports  and 
surveys  have  been  made  for  various  other  governmental  agencies  which  have 
need  for  physical  data  regarding  land  in  order  to  develop  the  programs  which 
are  under  their  responsibility. 
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( z )  SUGAR-PLANT  INVESTI GATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0  . . $330? 000 

Budget  Estimate,  194l  .  .  .....  301 , 300 

Decrease  .  28, JOO 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decreases 

1.  Sugar  Beet  investigations: 

(a)  Sugar-Beet  leaf-spot 
and  root-rot  control  in¬ 
vestigations  . 

$33,502 

$33,713 

$29,713 

-$4,000(1) 

(B)  Sugar-Beet  curly-top 
control  investigations, 
including  Breeding  and 
other  means  ..... 

95,043 

96,063 

87,063 

-  9,000(2) 

(c)  Sugar-Beet  production 
and  Breeding  investi¬ 
gations  . 

74,794 

75,018 

68,018 

-  7,000(3) 

Total,  Sugar  Beet  investi¬ 
gations  . 

203,339 

204,794  . 

184,794 

-20, 000 

2,  Sugarcane  investigations: 

(a)  Sugarcane  cultural 
investigations  .... 

30,535 

30,535 

27,535 

-  3,000(4) 

(B)  Sugarcane  disease 
investigations  .... 

30,917 

38,417 

35,417 

-  3,000(5) 

(c)  Sugarcane  Breeding 
investigations  .... 

48,320 

49,118 

45,118 

-  4,000(6) 

(d)  Sugarcane  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  storage,  In¬ 
vestigations  of  .  .  . 

7.136 

7,136 

7,136 

Total,  Sugarcane  investi¬ 
gations  . 

116,908 

125,206 

115,206 

-10,000 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions  ........ 

1,300 

+  1,300(7) 

UnoBligated  Balance  . 

2,233 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation 

322,500 

330,000 

301,300 

-28,700 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  in  this  item  for  194l  consists  of: 

(l),  (2),  and  (3)-  A  decrease  of  $20,000  in  project  "Sugar  heet 
investigations" ,  distributed  by  work  projects  as  follows: 

(a)  Sugar-beet  leaf-spot  and  root-rot  control  investigations,  $4,000: 
This  reduction  contemplates  a  curtailment  in  breeding  for  leaf-spot  resistance 
and  in  research  on  root-rot  control  done  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Virginia, 
the  results  of  which  are  applicable  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 

(b)  Sugar-beet  curly-top  control  investigations,  including  breeding  and 
other  me?,ns,  $9,000:  This  reduction  contemplates  a  curtailment  of  breeding 
operations  in  developing  curly-top  resista.nt  sugar  beets  in  Utah,  the  results 
of  which  are  applicable  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
western  Colorado. 

(c)  Sugar-beet  production  and  breeding  investigations,  $7,000:  This 
reduction  contemplates  abandonment  of  cooperative  cultural  investigations  in 
Ohio  and  Minnesota,  and  curtailment  in  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  and  curtailment 
of  work  to  develop  better  methods  and  to  locate  more  fpvorable  localities  for 
producing  sugar  beet  seed  of  the  improved  strains  developed  in  the  breeding 
program  in  Washington  .and  Oregon. 

( 4 ) ,  ( 5 ) ,  and  ( 6 ) .  A  decrease  of  $10,000  in  the  project  "Sugarcane 
investigptions" ,  distributed  by  work  projects  as  follows: 

(a)  Sugarcane  cultural  investigations,  $3,000:  This  reduction  involves 
discontinuing  cooperative  work  with  Mississippi  State  Station  on  sugarcane 
syrup,  discontinuance  of  one  phase  of  the  work  at  Poplarville,  Mississippi, 
production  of  sugar  from  sorgo,  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering  at  Meridian,  Mississippi. 

(b)  Suga„rcane  disease  investiga,tions ,  $3,000:  This  reduction  involves 
curtailment  in  the  work  with  chlorotic  streak  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana. 

(c)  Sugarcane  breeding  investigations,  $4,000:  This  reduction  contem¬ 
plates  a  curtailment  in  operations  of  breeding  sugarcane  more  resistant  to 
disease  a.nd  more  tolero.nt  to  cold. 

The  reduction  contemplates  discontinuing  the  following  personnel: 

Field 

1  -  P-2  Assistant  pathologist 
1  -  P-2  Assistant  physiologist 
1  -  P-2  Assistant  agronomist 
3  -  Agents 
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The  reduction  contemplates  the  following  distribution  by  geographic 
divisions i 


Departmental  .......  $3,200 

Canal  Zone  ........  250 

California . 5>^00 

Florida . 3,000 

Georgia .  750 

Idaho . 1,000 

Louisiana . 3,750 


Michigan  .  ...  $1,500 

Minnesota  .  . . 4,300 

Mississippi .  750 

New  Mexico .  500 

Ohio . 1,000 

Utah . 3,900 


(7)  $1,300  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 

accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l, 


TifORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General. —  Farmers  in  continental  United  States,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  29.48  percent  of  the 
na.tional  requirement  of  sugar.  Farsighted  national  policy  with  respect  to 
this  essential  foodstuff  reauires  not  only  that  American  growers  be  assisted 
so  that,  year  in  and  year  out,  they  may  produce  adequately,  but  may  advance  to 
the  position  of  producing  economically  a  greater  proportion  of  the  national 
requirement.  The  potentialities  for  a  greatly  expanded  domestic  production 
need  be  explored,  as  a  safeguard,  should  any  international  crisis  interfere 
with  supplies  which  now  come  from  other  than  continental  sources.  Investiga¬ 
tional  work  conducted  under  this  appropriation  seeks  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
sti^ble  production  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  by  safeguarding  the  crop  against 
losses  resulting  from  diseases  or  other  controllable  hazards.  The  work  under 
this  appropriation  consists  chiefly  of  research  on  problems  connected  with  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets,  the  production  of  sugar-beet  seed,  and  the  growing  of 
sugarcane  in  the  continental  United  States,  including  the  control  of  diseases 
affecting  these  crops.  The  method  stressed  in  accomplishment  of  these  ends  is 
development  and  introduction  of  varieties  improved  in  respect  to  disease 
resistance  and  other  qualities.  Researches  are  als«  conducted  to  discover 
improved  agricultural  practice  for  efficiently  securing  better  stands,  better 
yields  at  lower  costs  per  crop  unit,  and  a  higher  quality  product.  Research  of 
this  character  contributes  to  st?„bxlization  of  production  by  assuring  fairly 
definite  yield  expectations,  regardless  of  disease-inducing  weather  variations, 
and  operates  to  raise  the  level  of  |^rof itability  of  these  crops.  Methods 
developed  and  results  of  the  research  pertaining  to  sugarcane  are  also 
applicable  to  the  sugarcane  industry  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  -  ' 
Islands. 


1.  Sugar  Beet  Investigations. —  Improved  sugar-beet  varieties  are 
developed  to  secure  types  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  respective 
districts  engaged  in  sugar-beet  growing.  In  securing  varieties  resistant  to 
curly-^top,  outstanding  plants  are  selected  which  because  of  their  genetic 
make-up  are  able  to  grow  in  spite  of  curly  top.  Through  continued  selection 
under  conditions  of  heavy  exposure,  the  less  desirable  elements  of  progenies 
are  eliminated  and  strains  improved  in  curly-top  resistance.  Agronomic  experi¬ 
ments  are  conducted  with  these  strains  to  evaJuate  them  and  discover  those  of 
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most  promise.  The  domestic  seed  enterprise,  which  arose  as  a  result  of 
research  supported  hy  this  appropriation,  plays  a  significant  part.  The  stocks 
of  seed  arising  from  "breeding  work  are  small  and,  when  a  desirable  variety  is 
found,  must  be  increased.  By  cooperative  endeavor  with  beet  sugar  companies 
who  act  as  agents  for  the  farmers  who  will  use  the  improved  varieties,  the 
small  stocks  are  increased,  under  technica„l  supervision,  to  a  quantity  adequate 
to  supply  the  planting  stock  for  the  commercial  seed  fields.  In  other  phases 
of  the  sugar-beet-improvement  program,  as  in  the  production  of  leaf-spot- 
resista,nt  varieties,  selection  and  continued  inbreeding  ha,ve  been  found 
necessary  to  sec’ore  the  desired  degree  of  resistance.  But  the  resistant, 
inbred  lines  secured  are  somewhat  lacking  in  vigor,  which  precludes  their 
direct  use,  hence  they  must  be  recombined.  In  other  v/ords,  the  breeding 
program  found  valuable  in  corn  improvement  finds  direct  application  in  sugar- 
beet  improvement.  In  both  methods  of  varietal  improvement,  the  seed  supply  is 
grown  at  home,  and  the  performance  of  these  strains  is  rapidly  building  a 
strong  demand  for  the  home  product.  Special  investigations  on  the  nature  and 
control  of  c^urly  top,  leaf-spot,  seedling  diseases,  ajnd  root  rot  are  conducted. 
Investig-ations  on  seedling  diseases  and  root  rot  are  concerned  with  an  important 
cause  of  loss  in  sugar-beet  growing  in  the  humid  area.  Cooperation  is  with 
state  experiment  stations,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  the 
Division  of  Soil-Fertility  Investigations,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Field  stations  and  laboratories  a.re  maintained  at  the  following  points: 
PiYin  Falls,  Idaho;  Riverside,  California;  Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  and  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado.  Field  experiments,  largely  cooperative, 
are  conducted  at  Davis,  California;  Logandale,  Nevada;  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico; 
Denton  and  Lubbock,  Texas;  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 

Sikeston,  Missouri;  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Holgate,  Ohio;  East  Lansing, Michigan; 
and  Arlington,  Virginia, 

2.  Sugarcane  Investigations. —  To  meet  a  high  per  capita  consuming 
demand,  the  United  States  and  dependencies  produce  more  sugar  from  cane  than 
any  other  country.  For  that  reason,  much  of  the  work  of  this  project  is  of  a 
fundamental  nature  applicable  to  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  a.s  the  mainland  sugar-producing  areas, 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the  cane  syrup-producing  states,  Georgia,  Alaba.ma, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  South  Ca.rolina.  The  program  is  built  a.round  the 
improvement  of  varieties  of  sugarca.ne  to  meet  the  needs  of  cane  producers  in 
va.rious  American  producing  aueas.  Climactic,  soil,  and  disease  problems  are 
evaluated  to  determine  rational  limits  of  improvement.  World-wide  collections 
of  the  wild  and  cultivated  forms  of  Saccharum  and  related  genera  constitute  the 
source  of  material.  From  many  parts  of  the  tropical  a.nd  tenperate  zones  plants 
having  a  wide  range  of  chara,cteristics  have  been  assembled  and  further 
collections  are  being  made  to  determine  the  range  of  natural  variation  within 
the  species.  Classification  of  the  plants  is  followed  by  studies  to  determine 
the  characteristics  valuable  for  economic  use  and  to  segregate  parent  material 
suitable  for  breeding.  The  reference  collections  of  cane  varieties  after 
passage  through  a  rigid  quarantine  procedure  at  Arlington  Farm  are  assembled  at 
breeding  stations  located  geogra„phically  with  the  view  of  synchronizing  the 
blooming  of  short  and  long  day  varieties  at  points  where  interchange  of  pollen 
or  other  germ  plasm  between  sta,tions  may  be  made  rapidly  by  air  transport. 
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The  Eastern  United  States,  Central  America,  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  provide  locations  at  suitable  intervals  of  latitude  for  this  work. 
Utilizing  these  stations  during  the  present  season,  it  was  possible  for  the 
first  time  to  cross  the  short-da.y  tropical  forms  with  a  cold-resistant  long- 
day  form  recently  discovered  growing  wild  along  river  banks  in  Turkestan,  far 
north  of  the  pre viously-knov/n  range  of  sugar-cane.  Eield  stations  and 
laboratories  are  maintained  at  the  following  points:  Canal  Point,  Florida.; 
Houma,  Louisiana;  Cairo,  Georgia;  Meridian,  Mississippi;  Summit,  Canal  Zone; 
and  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia. 
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(a;0  TOB..CCO  i:‘'T-.STIG-2nONS 


^xppro  oriation  ^iCt,  1940: 
"Tobacco  Invcstig.-tions'' 
"Plant  Nutrition"  .  .  . 
Total  available,  1940  .  . 
Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  . 
Docrcase  . 


ilo5,o44  (a) 

16,024  (a) 

. ^151,568 

.  141,204 

. 10,364 


(v.)  The  1941  astim  tes  provide  for  tho  consolid_.ti on  of  these 
items  under  th^  title  "Tob-^cco  Invastig ..tions" ,  tobacco  being  the 
plu.nt  chiefly  used  for  tha  oerparira^nt -.1  ’./ork  involvad,  arith  a 
reduction  from  ;fl6,024  to  $5,000  of  pi-.nt  nutrition  investig-.tions . 


■"RO  JljCT  ST..T  I'CWT 


Incre-sc 

Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

or 

( Estim-tad ) 

(Estim-ted ) 

Decia.  as^ 

1.  Tobacco  investigations: 

(  .)  Gig  .r  binder  md  filler 

production  inv^-stig  .tions  .  . 
(b)  Flue- cured  tob'_cco 

3 , 429 

95,717 

e5,717 

— 

production  investi  g-.tions  .  . 
(c)  Burley  tobu.cco  production 

27,072 

28,.j12 

28,312 

“  “  - 

inv  ^stig.-.tions . 

(d)  M-rylond  tobacco  pro- 

8,727 

9  , 2  35 

9 , 235 

-  -  - 

duction  investig -tions  .  .  . 

(e)  Deirk  --ir-cur  d  tob.^cce 

6  ,257 

6  ,360 

6  ,360 

—  —  • 

production  investig  .tions  .  . 
(f)  Tabacco  disease  inv  .sti- 

2,230 

2,400 

2,400 

-  - 

g.-tions . . 

(g)  Breeding  and  gro..ins  high 

51,022 

51,402 

51 ,402 

“  -  - 

nicotin-  t:b-cco  for  use  in 
insecticides  . 

9 , 749 

10,050 

10,050 

(h)  Tib  -cco  breading  .nd  ohysi- 

ologic-1  inv v.-stig -tions  .  .  . 

39,308 

38 ,092 

27  ,068 

-11,024 

xrdditi -jn-l  f  jr  .dministr  .tive  oro- 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

660 

^  660 

motions . . . 

Unoblig.-ted  bal-ncc . 

3,774 

—  — 

^  ^ 

.  « 

Total  ^-ppropri.iti  on . 

151 ,568 

151 ,568 

141 ,204 

-10,364 
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INCEEASE  OR  DECREASE 

The  net  decrease  of  $10,364  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $11,024  under  the  work  project  "Tohacco  breeding 
and  physiological  investigations".  The  item  for  "Plant  Nutrition",  pre¬ 
viously  a  separate  appropriation  item,  is  consolidated  with  this  work 
project  in  the  1941  estimates,  the  total  item  being  reduced  by  the  ejnount 
noted  above.  This  reduction  contemplates  discontinuing  a  substantial  part 
of  the  length-of-day  investigations  on  crop  plants  in  relation  to  growth 
and  development  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  at  Arlington  Earm,  Virginia. 

(2)  $660  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States,  amounting  to  1,400,000,000 
pounds  with  a  farm  value  of  neaxly  $300,000,000,  is  grovm  on  1,600,000 
acres,  distributed  mainly  through  fifteen  Sta,tes.  Tobacco  manufactures 
yield  an  annual  Eederal  revenue  in  excess  of  $500,000,000.  The  average  acre 
value  of  the  crop  is  high  (about-^lSO)  but  the  cost  of  growing  also  is 
necessarily  high  and  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  individual  grower  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  his  ability  to  consistently  produce  a  high  output  of  quality 
leaf  rather  than  a  laxge  total  acre  yield.  This  is  especially  true  under  a 
program  of  controlled  production  involving  both  acreage  and  poundage.  Numer¬ 
ous  hazards  are  involved,  including  those  of  weather  and  destructive  diseases. 
Successful  cropping  systems  for  tobacco  lands  need  to  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  specific  effects  of  other  crops  on  growth  and  quality  of  tobacco, 
their  relation  to  prevalence  and  control  of  tobacco  diseases  and  their  ability 
to  minimize  effects  of  unfavorable  v;eather  conditions,  including  the  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  soil  erosion  damage.  For  best  results  certain  types  of 
tobacco,  making  up  more  than  half  the  total  production,  must  be  grown  on 
light,  infertile  soils  and  carefully  controlled  intensive  fertilization  is 
essential.  There  are  important  problems  in  proper  placement  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  role  of  elements  previously  neglected  and  sources  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  plant  food  elements,  all  of  which  must  deal  with  varying  weather 
conditions.  In  the  interest  of  a  more  uniform  output,  standardization  of 
varieties  and  strains,  with  elimination  of  many  of  the  less  desirable  ones 
now  grov/n,  is  needed.  Unsatisfactory  air  curing  methods  now  in  use  also 
constitute  a  hazard  in  producing  high  quality  tobacco  and  in  flue  curing 
there  is  increasing  need  of  perfecting  heating  systems  whereby  coal  or  oil 
may  be  substituted  for  wood  as  fuel. 

During  the  past  25  years  various  tobacco  diseases  have  become  more 
and  more  prevalent,  vdth  a  notable  increase  in  soil-borne  disease  problems, 
largely  because  of  lack  of  means  for  frequent  shifts  of  the  crop  to  new 
land.  For  example,  in  the  Coastal  Plain  area  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  there  are  600,000  acres  of  tobacco  grown  on 
soils  more  or  less  seriously  infested  with  root-knot.  The  highly  destruc¬ 
tive  black  shank  disease  formerly  confined  to  Florida  has  gained  a  foot- 
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hold  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Granville  wilt  continues  to  spread 
in  the  south  end  there  have  "been  recent  outbreaks  of  wildfire  in  Pennsyl- 
i  vania,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Blue  mold  has  now  invaded  every  tobacco- 
grov/ing  state  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin.  Much  progress  has  been 
j  made  on  the  tobacco  disease  control  problem  but  the  main  object  is  to  place 
j  the  control  on  such  a  practical  and  economical  basis  that  every  grower 
!  will  feel  justified  in  using  the  necessary  measures  and  thereby  benefit 
I  through  reduced  cost  of  production,  stabilized  production  and  better  quality. 


Tobacco  culture  is  highly  specialized  and  each  distinctive  type  pre¬ 
sents  special  cultural  problems  because  of  varj^ing  standards  of  quality  and 
regional  differences  of  soil,  climate,  disease  distribution,  etc.  Cooper¬ 
ative  experiments  are  carried  out  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
of  tobacco-grovidng  states  and  no  independent  field  stations  are  maintained. 

In  the  cigan  tobacco  production  investigations  conducted  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  and  Penn^-l vania,  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  is  to  discover  practical  means  for  increasing  the  potash  content  of 
filler  tobacco,  which  is  essentia.l  to  needed  improvement  in  smoking  qualities 
as  well  as  for  increasing  resistance  to  wildfire  disease  in  the  field. 

■This  is  an  important  problem  applicable  also  to  other  tobacco  grown  on  hea‘'/y 
soils,  including  Burley,  which  can  not  be  met  by  ordinary  methods  of  fer¬ 
tilization.  A  root-rot  resistant  strain  of  Havana  Seed  which  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  promises  to  replace  all  other  strains  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 


In  the  flue-cured  tobacco  production  investigations  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  successful  work  on  control  of  root-knot  by 
crop  rotation  has  been  conducted  but,  in  addition,  certain  highly  resistant 
tobaccos  from  Central  America  have  been  obtained  and  from  these,  resistant 
flue-cured  types  are  being  developed.  No  foreign  tobaccos  highly  resistant 
to  Granville  wilt  could  be  found  but  by  combining  the  partial  resistance 
of  each  of  two  vanieties  by  hybridization,  it  now  appears  that  control  of 
the  disease  can  be  accomplished.  Measures  for  control  of  blue  mold  by  spray¬ 
ing  vrith  copper  oxide  and  gas  treatment  with  benzol  or  paradichlorbenzol 
have  been  developed  and  work  is  in  progress  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  these  treatments.  It  is  believed  new  black  shank  resistant  strains  will 
soon  be  read;^  far  general  use.  Progress  is  being  made  in  improved  construc¬ 
tion  and  management  of  tobacco  seed  beds,  including  the  disease  control 
feature. 


In  the  cooperative  Burley  tobacco  production  investigations  in  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia  attention  is  being  given  to  developments  of  cropping  sys¬ 
tems  which  will  afford  protection  against  soil  erosion  but  at  the  same  time 
will  aid  in  production  of  leaf  of  high  quality  and  prevention  of  root-rot 
damage.  Special  attention  also  is  being  given  the  problem  of  securing  in¬ 
creased  potash  absorption  from  the  soil  by  the  crop.  In  breeding  work  the 
principal  objective  is  to  obtain  disease  resistant  Burley  strains  which 
will  conform  in  all  respects  to  established  standards  of  quality. 

Maryland  tobacco  production  research  includes  effects  of  natural 
vegetation  on  quality  of  leaf,  effects  of  controlled  water  supply  (irri¬ 
gation)  and  fundamental  studies  on  tobacco  fertilization. 
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In  labor. .tory  and  li’rconhouso  vrork  at  Yv'ashington  ..nd  ^.rlinf^ton  F  mn 
study  is  made  of  combustibility,  >_Lrbm-a,  nicotine  content  c,nd  other  cii..m^nts 
of  quality  aff.-ctcd  by  f  cr  tiliz  .tion ,  soil  typ^  nd  cultur..!  practices, 
devolopnient  of  non  c.nd  improved  breodinq  ircthods  ^nd  th^  mineral  nutrition 
requirements  of  tobacco.  In  developing  the  possibilities  in  grovrin^  tobacco 
for  use  ...s  insecticide  emphasis  is  being  placed  ...t  orcsent  on  producing, 
by  nov;  breeding  methods,  types,  yielding  hi^h  tonnage  c,nd  high  content  of 
nicotine . 
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SUPPLEIvlENTAL  MMDS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 
obi igations , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 

ig4i 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department 

of  Agriculture; 

Special  research  projects  , 
Special  research  laborator¬ 
ies  in  major  agricultural 
regions  . 

$130,633 

333, 3C6 

|^4Q^007 

330.300 

;  V-/  -  ' 
$i4o,oo7 

330,300 

Total,  Special  Research 
Fund . . 

463,939 

470,307 

<^1 7,0  7-  0 

4-70,307 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri- 

cultural  Land  Resources,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture  (New  uses 

and  markets  for  farm  commod- 

ities,  regional  laboratories 

and  surveys):  Assistance  in 
survey  to  determine  location  of 
regional  research  laboratories 
authorized  by  Sec«  202  of 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

193s . 

3,387 

Public  Works  Administration, 

Allotment  to  Agriculture,  1935- 

1941  (B.P.I,):  for  flood 

control  work  on  the  Pecos 

River . . . 

4,000 

3,500 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds 

467,326 

474,307 

-47-3,3-07- 
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PASSENGSR*-CAEEYING  VEHICLES 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Riant  Industry  is  necessarily,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  in  the  country  whehe  transportation  through  the  use  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  essentia,!  to  effective  work.  The  authorization  for  the  purchase 
of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  contemplates 
a  decrease  of  $12,205  ($25,325  19^0,  $12,520  estimated  for  19^1).  The 

estimate  for  1941  will  permit  the  needed  replacement  of  19  cars  at  an  average 
of  $600  each  when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  purchase 
of  2  additional  cars  at  an  average  of  $550»  These  2  new  cars  are  needed  to 
carry  on  increased  a,ctivities  and  new  personnel  under  the  Division  of  Soil 
Survey  and  will  be  used  for  conveying  employees  and  officials  to  experimentcol 
plots  and  to  carry  delicate  instruments  for  field  use. 
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BELOCATIOH  OF  ARLINGTON  EXPERT  ME  I'lT  Fi\RM 


Appropriation  Act,  19^ 


Bud^'et  Estimate,  194l . $500 . OOP 

Increase  .  500 , OOP 


PROJECT  STATEIvIEWT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Relocation  of  Arlington 

Experiment  Farm  . 

$500,000 

+  $500,000  (1) 

Total  appropriation.  . 

500,000 

+  500,000 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  This  anpro-priation  is  requested  to  enable  the  Dena,rtrnent  to  relocate 
and  commence  the  removal  and  reestahlishrnent  of  the  extensive  experimental  farm 

Operated  since  1900  near  Rosslyn,  VirF.-;lnia,  aero ss  the  Pot omac  River  from  Wash- 
inp<ton.  Since  I9OO  laboratories,  ^'reenhouses,  and  other  facilities  have  jjradu- 
ally  been  erected  at  Arlin^^'ton  Experiment  Farm  in  order  to  permit  the  development 
of  comprehensive  research,  much  of  it  involving  undisturbed  continuity  over  a 
long  period  of  timeas  a  fundaroental  requirement  of  its  value.  To  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  appropriation  in  the  most  effective  and  economical  manner  and 
provide  for  continuation  of  the  fundamental  experimental  v/ork  being  conducted 
at  Arlington  Experiment  Farm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  land  elsev/here, 
plan,  construct  and  equip  buildings  and  provide  facilities  needed  to  carry  out 
investigations . 

For  many  years  the  question  of  the  use  of  land  on  which  the  Farm  is 
located  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  War  Department  has  desired  to 
secure  the  higher  ground  and  the  National  Park  Service  has  urged  that  the  lower 
land  adjacent  to  the  River  be  available  for  inclusion  in  the  park  system.  In 
recent  years  the  uncertainty  of  the  Depa,rtment '  s  tenancy  of  Arlington  Experiment 
Farm  has  increased.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Department  to  release  a  part  of  the  farm  for  use  of  the  War  Department. 

The  surrender  of  part  of  the  land  transferred  to  the  War  Department  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  interrupt  experiments  v/hich  had 
been  under  v/ay  for  a  period  of  years.  Further  extension  along  these  lines  as 
desired  by  the  War  Department  and  the  National  Parks  and  Planning  Commission 
cannot  be  made  v/ithout  jeopardizing  vital  agricultural  research  work. 

ilfter  a  thorough  study  of  oil  factors  concerned  with  the  War  Department 
and  the  National  Parks  and  Planning  Commission,  the  Department  of  Agniculture 
believes  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  will  be  served  by  the 
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transfer  of  the  work  of  the  Ai'lini_:ton  Experiment  Earn  to- the  Research  Center, 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  so  that  the  Arlin^it on  Experiraent  Earn  nay  he  released  to 
the  Mar  Department  for  certain  developments  consistent  v/ith  plans  of  ohe 
National  Parks  and  Planning'  Commission*  This  decision  ret^e^rdinti'  the  proposed 
transfer,  in  accord  with  an  under standiiif^'  with  the  Secretp.ry  of  Mar  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Parks  and  Planning-';  Coriiraission,  is  contin^pent  upon  the 
availability  to  the  Department  of  i4^_;ri culture  of  another  suitable  site  and  of 
necessary  funds  to  move,  relocate,  and  reestablish  the  research  pron'ramof  the 
Department  now  carried  on  at  Arliu^'ton  Experiment  Earra.  It  is,  however,  under¬ 
stood  that,  only  as  various  research  units  are  relocated  and  reestablished, 
certain  land  and  facilities  at  Arlin£;tcn  Experiment  Earm  will  be  prov^ressively 
released  to  the  Nar  Department  and  the  National  Parks  and  Plannin^^-  Commission 
until  the  entire  transfer  of  that  Earra  is  cons-umniated,  pve^:  a  period  of  years. 

In  order  to  complete  the  relocation,  removal  and  reestablishment ‘Of 
Arlin^^'ton  Experiment  Earm,  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $3,200,000  vdll  be 
required,  of  which  the  $500,000  estimated  for  194l  is  the  first  increment. 

The  major  portion  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  Arlington  Experiment  Earm  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  However,  durin^i;  the 
period  that  the  Department  has  been  o^Derating  the  Earm,  other  units  of  the 
Department  have  been  located  there,  and  the  research  program  at  Arlington 
now  involves  v/ork  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  four  Bureaus  (Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of  A^;ri cultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering;,  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  and  Eood  and  Drug  Administration).  The 
location  at  Arlington  Experiment  Earm  of  certain  of  the  work  no;v  carried  on 
there  by  these  bureaus  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  on  the  basis  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  fe.cilities  thot  were  available.  With  the  relocation  and  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Earm,  it  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  the  research  prO[.,ram  of  the  four  bureaus. 

The  allocation  of  $500,000  would  rnalce  possible  early  initiation  of  the 
progressive  removal  and  reestablishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Plcont  Industry's  work 
from  the  Arlington  E:cperiment  Earm,  entailiri^:  (a)  the  purchase  of  necessary 
land  suitable  for  experimental  work  with  crops  and  soils  and  for  building 
sites;  (b)  land  improvements,  a.s  tile  drcainage  and  contouring,  grading  and 
laying  off  plots,  irrigation  and  flood  control;  hie;hways,  culverts,  bridges, 
fences,  walks,  landscaping,  etc.;  (c)  establishment  of  facilities,  as  heat, 
water,  sewage  disposal,  electricity,  gas  and  telephones;  ( d)  construction  and 
equipment  of  greenhouses  and  headliouses;  (e)  construction  and  equipment  of 
laboratory  and  office  buildiim^s;  (f)  construction  and  equipment  of  necessary 
service  buildings,  as  shops,  garages,  seed  and  storage  houses,  barn,  farm 
implement  sheds,  etc.;  (g)  construction  of  two  cottages;  and  (h)  necessary 
costs  incidental  to  removal  and  reestablishment. 
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The  estimated  expenditures  under  this 
as  follows: 


$500,000  allocation  are  itemized 


Personal  services  for  preparation  of  plans 

Purchase  of  land  (farm  land  eud  building  site) 
Roads,  culverts,  bridges,  drainage,  an 

landscaping . 

Greenhouses  and  headhouses  . 


$20,000 

220,000 

10,000 

2S0.000 


Total 


500,000 
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